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PREFACE. 



The intention of the writer of the following ** twice- 
told tales" was to reproduce, in a form appreciable 
by the young people of the present time, a number of 
the very best stories with which their elders are fami- 
liar. It may be objected by the critic who remembers 
the excellent volume of " Tales from Shakspeare,'* by 
Charles and Mary Lamb, that the idea is not quite an 
original one. But it will also be remembered that the 
volume referred to gives only the most meagre outline 
of the prominent incidents in the plays of Shakspeare, 
while in the following volume an attempt has been 
made to reproduce the whole plot, and all the most 
prominent characters in ** The Tempest,** and " The 
Merchant of Venice,'* and the most suitable stories 
from " The Canterbury Tales,** " Froissart,*' and the 
" Morte d* Arthur,*' 

London, Februari/, 1869. 
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PALAMON AND ARCITE. 

(THB EinOHT'S TALE IXOM OHA.UOEB.) 

TN ancient times, when people etill prayed to their 
Pagan deities— Jupiter, Mars, and Venus — the great 
Duke Theaeaa was the lord and governor of Athens. 
In all the world there was not such a conqneror ; for 
vith hia wiBdom and his cHvaby he won many rich 
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realms. When he had conquered the country of 
Cythea, he married Hippol3rta, the queen of the land, 
and hrought her with her sister Emily into his own 
kingdom with great pomp and ceremony. Crowned 
with victory, the hero Theseus, with his wife Hippolyta 
and all his host, marched towards Athens to the sound 
of martial music ; and as he approached that furest 
city of Greece, riding in pride and pomp, he cast his 
eyes aside and heheld a company of ladies, with urns 
in their arms, and following each other, clothed in 
mourning and kneeling hy the wayside. From these 
ladies arose a cry and lamentation such as was never 
before heard in the world. They cried in woe and 
grief, until the foremost of them had caught the duke's 
bridle-reins. 

" Who are ye that thus at my joyful return salute 
me with mourning and the cries of woe?" asked 
t Duke Theseus. "Is it through envy of my honour 
that ye thus complain and cry ? Who hath injured or 
oflfended you ? Tell me if I can give you help, and 
why ye are thus clad in black.** 

Then the eldest of the company of ladies, who 
before had swooned with grief that was pitiful to see, 
addressed the duke. 

" Great Theseus," she said, ** to whom fortune hath 
given victory, and who retumest to us a conqueror, 
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we monm not at thy glory and honour, but we seek 
mercy and help. Hearken to our woe and our dis- 
tress, and in thy gentleness let some drop of pity fall 
npon us sorrowful women. For surely there is not 
one of us but has been a duchess or a queen. Now 
are we beggars. False fortune and her wheel leaves 
assured peace to none. I, the grief-broken woman 
that thus weep and wail, was the wife of King 
Capaneus who died at Thebes. Woe to that day, 
and woe to all that here lament, for we left our hus- 
bands dead before Thebes ! And Creon, the lord of 
Thebes, hath heaped the bodies of all our lords 
together, and will suffer them neither to be buried nor 
to be burned, but in despite he sets his hounds upon 
them to eat them.** 

Then all the noble ladies cried out piteously, " Look 
with compassion upon us wretched women I " 

The gentle Duke Theseus then alighted from 
his charger, and when he heard the cries of the 
miserable women who but a little ago were ladies of 
great state, his heart was Hke to break. He raised 
them from the ground and comforted them, and he 
vowed his vow as a true warrior that he would so 
wreak destruction upon Creon of Thebes, that all 
Chreece should make a talk and a wonder of it. Then 
he unfurled his banner asd rode forth at the \iQV)LdL oi 
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his host towards Thebes. He did not even wait to 
take his wife Hippol37ia home, bnt sent her forward 
with her sister Emily to Athens. 

Upon his white banner the red statue of Mars, with 
spear and shield, was emblazoned; and, as it was 
borne along, it gleamed and shone so that all the fields 
guttered with the radiance. Beside his banner was 
carried his pennon, which was woven with gold, and 
bore the figure of the Minotaur, which he had slain in 
Crete. Thus proudly rode on the conqueror with all 
his knights, the flower of chivalry, until he came to 
Thebes, where he fought with Creon and killed him 
in fair battle, and put his people to flight. Then he 
tore down the city of Thebes, wall and house, roof 
and rafter ; and he gave to the company of ladies the 
bodies of their husbands that had been slain, and 
these were burned in a great pyre amid the crying and 
lamentation of the ladies. 

And it so happened, when the pillagers of Duke 
Theseus were stripping the bodies of the dead The- 
bans of their harness and robes, they chanced to dis- 
cover two young knights, clad in suits of armour 
which were of one pattern, lying side by side, sorely 
wounded. These two knights, Palamon and Arcite, 
were cousins, and the heralds knew by their coats-of- 
arms and ikeir trappings that they were of the blood- 
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royal of Thebes. They were sorely hurt, and they 
lay in a swoon, half-way between life and death. 
Ont from the heap of the slain and wounded the pil- 
lagers dragged the two knights, and carried them into 
the tent of Theseus, who commanded that they should 
be sent to Athens, there to dwell in prison all their 
lives. Then Duke Theseus took horse, and calling 
his host, he rode on, crowned with laurels,' to Athens, 
and to his young wife Hippolyta. 

Now, in a tower in Athens are Palamon and Arcite 
cast to languish out their lives in misery. No gold 
can ransom them ; and thus, day by day, and year by 
year, they dwell in prison. 

Beneath the high tower where Palamon and his 
cousin Arcite lay in chains, was a spacious garden, 
and into this garden once came the Lady Emily, the 
sister of Hippolyta. It was the first morning of the 
month of May, and Emily came forth to pay her duty 
to May-mom. She was fairer than the lily, and 
fresher than May, with aU its dewy flowers. Ere it 
was day she had risen, and was ready dressed ; for 
the May-mom that leads in the summer stirs all gentle 
hearts to go forth and greet the rising sun. Gaily was 
she dressed to meet the first morning of summer. 
Her yellow hair was braided in a tress that hung back 
down over her shoulders more than a yard long. So^ 
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as the son uprose, she walked up and down the 
garden, gathering white and red flowers, which she 
twined into a garland ; and, as she walked, she sang 
like an angel. Bright shone the sun, and the clear air 
of the morning was fiill of light. Palamon had risen 
early, as was his wont, and, hy leave of his gaoler, he 
had climbed to a high chamber on the top of the 
tower, where he breathed &esh air, and could see afar 
over the noble city. Beneath, the garden of Duke 
Theseus, where the Lady Emily was now walking, lay 
before him ; and, as the fair Emily walked to and fro 
in the garden, her garments gHttering among the green 
branches, the sorrowful prisoner, Palamon, sat at a 
window in the high chamber, sighing and mourning 
over his capti\dty. Through this window, with its 
thick walls and its great iron bars, he cast his eyes on 
Emily, and the instant he saw her he gave a great 
cry, as if he had been stung to the heart. 

Then Arcite, startled by the cry, arose, and said : — 
'* My cousin, what is it that aileth thee ? Thou art pale 
and deadly to see. Why didst thou cry ? For the 
sake of all good, bear thy imprisonment with patience. 
We cannot help it; it is our sad fortune, and we 
must endure it." 

'' Cousin," said Palamon, "it is not my prison that 
causes my grief. I have been wounded through the 



eye onto my heart I It is the beauty of the lady 
trbom I Bee roaming yonder im the garden that is the 




sanse of my pain. Of a tmth she is no woman, bat 
> goddess I She is Tenna berBelf, in very deed 1 " 
Then he fell down on his knees and pia^ei Vi \iai. 
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calling her Yenus, and beseeching that his cousin and 
he might not die in prison. 

Arcite soon espied Emily, as she roamed to and fro 
in the garden ; and if her beauty had wounded Pala- 
mon, it wounded him quite as deeply. 

** The bright beauty of her who roameth yonder in 
the garden," said Arcite, ** kills me. I die, if I do 
not win her favour, or see her at the least." 

''Art thou in earnest or in jest?" asked Pala- 
mon, frowning as he had never frowned before upon 
his cousin. 

** Nay, in earnest," answered Arcite. 

Then Palamon knit his brows together. ** It will 
never be," said he, "to thy honour to be false, 
or to play the traitor to me, who am thine own 
cousin and thy brother. Did we not vow together 
to help each other till death should part us ? I, in- 
deed, vowed to frirther thee, my dear brother, and 
thou to further me, whatever might chance ; and now, 
false to thine oath, thou seekest to love the lady 
whom I love and serve, and shall serve till my heart 
grows cold. Surely, now, false Arcite, thou shalt not 
do so. I loved her first, and told thee of iny love, as 
one in my confidence, pledged to help me by thy oath. 
This thou art bound to do, else, I fear not to say, thou 
art a false knight." 
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** Thou art the false one," said Arcite. ' I loved 
her first, thou afterwards. Thou knewest not whether 
she was a woman or a goddess. Thine is a holy affec- 
tion — the love which we bear to the gods. Mine is the 
love of men and women. And, even though thou didst 
love her before me, knowest thou not that there is no 
law for lovers. Love sets all laws aside. But neither 
of us, indeed, is ever like to gain her favour, doomed, 
as we are, to dwell for ever between prison walls. We 
are fighting like the dogs for the bone; neither of us 
will get it, for, while we fight, some kite will swoop 
down and whisk it away from between us. And now, 
Palamon, my brother, each man for himself. Love 
the lady if thou wilt ; I love her, and will love her to 
the end.'* 

Now it so fell out that a worthy duke, named Peri- 
thous, came to visit Duke Theseus, at Athens. These 
two nobles had been friends and fellows from their 
childhood, and great was their love the one for the 
other. Perithous had known and loved Arcite at 
Thebes, and when he heard that the young knight 
was languishing in chains at Athens, he besought 
Duke Theseus to set him &ee. The great duke granted 
the request of Perithous, and freed Arcite, command- 
ing him never to return again to any country of 
Greece, on pain of losing his head. 
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At hearing of this news, great grief fell upon Arcite 
— he wept and mourned, and waited for a chance to 
destroy himself rather than be driven from the city 
where the Lady Emily dwelt. 

" Woe is me, that I ever knew Perithous," said he, 
"for then should I have still dwelt vdth Theseus, 
fettered for ever in prison. This would, indeed, have 
been bliss, for then often should I have seen my lady. 
The victory is thine, Palamon ; for thou dwellest in 
Paradise, whilst I am bound to wander forth in 
misery. All happiness is dead within me ; and for me 
no comfort is to be drawn from fire, air, from earth or 
water. No living creature that is made can minister 
comfort to me. I have taken leave of all happiness and 
joy. I prayed for liberty, and now that I have it I 
am more wretched than before. Now am I exiled 
from all well-being ; for, since I cannot see thee, 
Emily, I am no more than a dead man." 

Thus while Palamon still sees the Lady Emily every 
day, but remains caged within his prison, Arcite is 
free to go wherever he will, but must never more 
behold the lady he loves. Sick with sorrow he went 
to Thebes, and there he lived in great grief and misery. 
Sleep fled from him, and he could neither eat nor 
drink. His body grew lean and dry as a vdthered 
tree. His eyes became hollow, his face grizzly, he 
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was sallow in colour, and pale as ashes. He d^elt 
in «olitade, avoiding his fellow-men. And when by 
chance he heard the voice of song, or the mnsic of 
instruments, so feeble was he and so low in spirit that 
he wept and could not be comforted. His voice and 
his countenance became changed, and no longer was 
his bearing knightly and gallant as of old; but he 
looked like one that had fallen into melancholy 
humours and was becoming mad. One night, as he 
lay asleep, he dreamed that a messenger appeared to 
him and said, ''If thou wilt end thy misery, go to 
Athens.*' Then Arcite started &om his slumbers. 

" To Athens I will go," said he. " No dread of 
death shall hinder me from seeing my lady. In her 
presence I am willing to die." 

And saying this, he glanced in a great mirror that 
hung on the waU, and saw that his colour was changed, 
and his features seemed to be those of another man. 

'' I am so disfigured and changed with the sickness 
of my sorrow," said he, ** that if I but bear me in a 
low and humble sort, no one will know me, and I may 
dwell in Athens for evermore unknown, and see my 
Lady Emily every day." 

Then he changed his array, and dressing in lowly 
attire, he set forth towards Athens attended but by one 
servant. 
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And when he had arrived at the gates of the city, he 
offered his services to all men, saying that he was 
willing to drag and to draw, to fetch and to carry, 
whatever men would wish. It happened that the 
chamherlain with whom the Lady Emily dwelt looked 
upon Arcite, and seeing that he was strong — ahle to 
hew wood and carry water — ^he took him into his 
service. So for a year or two Arcite remained in this 
service as page to the chamher of the hright Emily. 
And there was no one in all the court half so well 
beloved as he. He was gentle and courtly in his 
demeanour, and all the court was filled with his 
praises. Theseus, hearing of this, advanced the young 
knight to be squire of his own chamber, and there was 
no man whom the duke held so dear as Arcite. 

With Palamon it had not fared so well as with 
Arcite. In his strong prison he had lain enchained 
for years, mourning his captivity and despairing of 
ever being set free. At last by the help of a friend, 
who drugged the gaoler with strong and heavy wine, 
Palamon broke from his prison, and fled as fast as 
foot could carry him towards Thebes. Short was the 
night, and the morning was near breaking when he 
reached a grove, in which he hid himself till night 
should come again, when his intention was again to 
urge on his way towards Thebes, there to raise an 
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armed host, make war on Theseus, and carry away 
the Lady Emily as his wife or die upon the field. 
Here in the grove rested Palamon all the night until 
the grey clouds of morning appeared. 

And now the busy lark, the messenger of day, sings 
a blithe greeting to the blushing, morning, and the sun 
rising up in brightness makes all the eastern sky 
laugh with the light, and dries up the dewdrops that 
hang on the trees in every grove. And Arcite, 
Theseus's squire, is already astir, and has ridden forth 
to salute the morning, for again it is the month of 
May. He had only ridden a mile or two, when 
coming to the grove in which Palamon lay hid, he 
sprang &om his horse and entered among the trees 
to gather a garland of woodbine and hawthorn. 

But who so afraid as Palamon when he heard the 
bushes crackling and the leaves rustling as Arcite 
passed into the grove ? He hid in a bush, fearing his 
death, for he thought the pursuers were upon him. 
And lying in the bush, he listened, and heard Arcite 
reciting all his sorrows in the silent wood, and mourn < 
ing that he, a prince of Thebes, should serve his 
enemy Theseus as a poor squire. 

« It is thou, Emily,'' said Arcite, '' that hast slain 
me with the glances of thine eyes, and for thy sake I 
die. And yet covld I do aught to ^V6 t\iQQ ^\^^^^^ 
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I wonld acconnt all my cares light;" saying this 
monmfnlly, he cast himself down in the grove in a 
trance. 

Then npspmng Palamon. When he knew it was 
Arcite, and heard the words he had spoken, he felt as 
if a sword had glided suddenly through his heart. 

" Arcite," he cried, " false traitor, awake ! Treacher- 
ously thou, who art of my blood, and art sworn to 
befriend me, darest to love the lady for whom I have 
suffered so much ! Thou hast falsely deceived Theseus, 
and forsaken thy name and country, and for these 
crimes either thou or I must die, for I am Palamon, 
and thy foe. And though I have no weapon in this 
place, yet die thou shalt or else give up the love of 
Emily." 

Then, in his first fury, Arcite, fierce as a lion, turned 
upon Palamon. 

** Were it not," cried he, ** that thou hast no 
weapon here, thou shouldst never step out of this 
grove again. I cast aside the vow and bond I made 
with thee. Love is free ! and I will love her in spite 
of all thy might. We 'will decide our quarrel by 
battle. To-night will I bring thee food and protec- 
tion from the weather. To-morrow, vdthout any one 
knowing, I will bring armour for both, and if thou 
sHajest me in this wood, then thou mayst have the 
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Lady Emily ; but while life lasts I will claim her for 
my own." 

'* It is agreed," said Palamon ; and then the two 
cousins and sworn brothers parted, resolved to fight 
on the morrow till death should decide the struggle. 

Early in the morning, before it was day, Arcite had 
provided himself with two suits of harness, and 
placing these before him on his horse he rode on 
towards the grove in which lay Palamon. And when 
the two cousins met face to face in this warlike guise, 
they began to change colour, even as the Thracian 
hunter changes colour when, standing in the gap, he 
hears the lion or the bear crashing through the grove 
towards him, breaking branch and bough, and thinks, 
''Here comes my mortal enemy, and here he or I 
must die." 

So thought and felt the Theban knights, as for a 
moment they gazed on each other. No greeting, 
no salutation passed between them, but swifUy 
and silently each helped the other to arm, like brides- 
maids attiring for a wedding. Then madly they 
dashed at each other with gleaming swords, — Palamon 
fighting like an enraged Hon, Arcite like a cruel tiger. 
Long they fought, until at each step they sunk ankle 
deep in blood. 

And on the same May morning the great Theeeuiei 
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has called a hunt, and before the dawning of the day 
he is arrayed and ready to ride forth with the hnnti 
with horn and hounds. 

The morning was clear, and when the duke, with 
Hippolyta and her sister Emily, clothed all in green, 
rode forth, all was joy and happiness. A hart was 
to be started from the grove near the town, and 
straight to cover rode Duke Theseus. From this 
grove the hart was wont to have his flight, and the 
duke will have a course or two. He crossed the 
brook, and when he had got near the spot, he looked 
out under the sun, and there he saw Palamon and 
Arcite fighting furiously, as if they were wild boars of 
the wood. The bright swords gleamed to and fro, 
and every blow seemed as if it would fell a forest tree. 
Who the fighting knights were Duke Theseus did not 
know ; but had he known they were both his enemies 
he might have let them fight on to the last. Smiting 
his courser's sides with his spurs, the duke dashed in 
between the unfriendly cousins, and unsheathing his 
sword — 

** Ho I " he cried ; "no more I or ye shall lose your 
heads. Tell me what sort of men are ye that fight 
here armed as in a list, but without judge or other 
officers?** 

** Sir," said Palamon, " we have both deserved death 
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li Biy hands. We are two woeful wretohea and 
eutiSB, aweary of our own lives. Give ub neither 
mercy nor refuge, and for holy charity slay me first ; 
bat slay my fellow afterwarda. This is Arcite, that is 
baniahed &om this land on pain of death. Thia is he 




who came to tlie gates of Athens with a false name 
seeking service. He hath deceived tbee, and thou hast 
rewarded him by making him thy squire. He it is 
who loveth Emily. I am the woeful Palamon who 
broke from thy prison. I am thy enemy, Bii&v'(.\B\. 
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who also so dearly love the heanteous Emily, that I 
will willingly die for her sake and in her presence. 
Therefore I seek death ; hat slay my fellow in the 
same wise, for hoth of ns are deserving of death." 

Then the duke pronounced their doom, and con- 
demned them to he heheaded. But at this the Queen 
Hippolyta, the Lady Emily, and all the ladies in the 
company hegan to weep aloud. It was great pity, 
they thought, that two gallant gentlemen of good estate 
should hoth suffer death, and all for a quarrel ahont 
love too I So they cried to Theseus : — 

** Have mercy. Lord, upon all us women I " Then 
on their hare knees they fell, and would have kissed 
his feet ; hut soon his anger was soothed, for pity is 
soon awakened in gentle hearts. 

" I forgive you this trespass," said the duke, ** at the 
request of my queen, who kneeleth here, and of my 
dear sister Emily; hut ye shall hoth swear to me 
that ye will never attempt my crown, nor make war 
upon me, either hy day or hy night, hut befriend me 
in all that ye can." 

Then Palamon and Arcite, having vowed friendship 
and peace towards Athens, Duke Theseus continued : — 

" For wealth or high descent ye are, doubtless, both 
worthy to match with my sister Emily, even though 
she were a princess or a queen ; but ye know your- 
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selves she cannot marry the two of you at once, 
though ye should fight for evermore. Now will I 
show ye a plan wherein this contention shall be 
brought to a close: Ye shall go forth freely wherever 
ye list, without ransom and without danger, and, after 
one year, each of you shall bring hither a hundred 
knights, armed at all points, for trial by battle in the 
lists ; and, as I am a true knight, whichever of you 
may with his hundred men slay or drive out of the 
lists the other with his hundred men, to him will I 
give Emily to be his wife. Here shall the lists be 
made, and I will be a judge honest and true." 

Who now looketh up lightly but Palamon ? Who 
now leaps and springs for joy but Arcite ? Down on 
their knees they both fell, and with all their hearts' 
might they thanked the noble Theseus. Then with 
high hope and blithe hearts the young Theban knights 
rode fairly away homeward to Thebes, with its old 
waUs wide. 

Meanwhile, Duke Theseus busied himself with the 
building of the lists for the great tournament, for the 
hand of the fair Emily. The lists were like a noble 
theatre, round in shape, and with seats rising in flights, 
like steps, all round. Bight royally was the toumay- 
ground laid out and furnished; and there was not 
a builder, or carver of unagea, or painter m ^ \icL<^ 
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winntry, but WIS Bnmmoned by Uis dnkA to iioA 
upon the lists. At the east and met Bides wiore loft^ 
srches of vhite marble; on the east side was a 




temple in hononr of Venus, on the west side another 
raised m honour of Mara On the north, wall yna the 
shrine of Diana, built of coral, red and white. Within 
the temples of Tenns and Mara the walla were 
covered with noble sculpture, and with cunning paint- 
ings ; bat the whole richness and beauty of the place 
no man can tell. 
And now the day approached when Palamon and 
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Arciie, each with his hundred knights, should decide 
their hattle hefore Duke Theseus and all his court ; 
and when the day was come, Athens was crowded 
with the flower of chivalry, for Palamon and Arcite, 
with their troops, armed for war at all points, rode 
into the city. Never since the world hegan had such 
a goodly company of knights heen seen ; although 
their numher was not great, yet every knight there 
armed for the toumay was true and tried, and had 
come hither to win glory and fame. From all the 
eoimtries round ahout the knights pressed forward, 
eager to be chosen for the toumay; but only the 
bravest and most puissant were accepted. Each 
knight was armed after his own fashion. Some wore 
coats of mail, others plates of steel on their breast 
and back ; some carried shields and targes ; others 
had their legs encased in steel greaves, and carried 
axes or maces of steel hanging from their saddles. 

Chief of Palamon*s band was Lygurge, King of , 
Thrace. His beard was black, his face was stem ; 
his eyes shone with a light that was half red, half 
yellow, and he looked about him like a wild beast 
seeking for his prey. His limbs were huge and strong; 
his shoulders were broad, and his arms were long and 
round. Instead of armour, he wore black bearskins 
thrown across his shoulders. His long hair was 
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combed down over his shoulders, and it shone as 
black as the raven's wing. A heavy crown of gold, 
set with rubies and with glittering diamonds, he wore 
on his head. A hundred lords, fully armed, and with 
hearts stem and stout, waited upon the King of 
Thrace. 

The captain of Arcite*s band, Emetreus, King of 
Ind, came riding like Mars, the god of arms, upon 
a bay steed, trapped in steel, and covered with cloth 
of gold. His coat-armour was studded with white 
pearls, round and large. His saddle was covered 
with new-beaten gold. A short mantle, set with rubies 
red that sparkled afar, hung from his shoulders ; and 
his crisp yellow hair curled in ringlets, and shone 
like the sun. His voice rang like a trumpet. He 
wore a fresh green garland of laurel upon his head ; 
and upon his hand sat a tame eagle, with which he 
played. About the King Emetreus ran many a tame 
lion and leopard. In his train were a hundred knights ; 
and among them were kings, earls, and dukes, that 
had joined themselves to the band for the sake of love 
and the honour of chivalry. 

The worthy Theseus, Duke of Athens, received 
these bands into his city, and feasted them, and gave 
them gifts, and did them all honour. 

Now it is the morning of the day of battle. The 
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clattering of the steel-clad horses and the rattle of 
harness is heard on all sides, and streams of people, 
horsemen, and wayfarers, poor along the streets of the 
city to the palace of Duke Theseus. The lords ride 
forward, some on steeds, some on palfreys, their 
curious armour glittering in the morning sun. Their 
harness is richly inlaid with gold and steel; their 
bright shields, their gold inlaid helms, and their hau- 
berks, make a brave show. There is a great bustle 
with the choosing of spears, the buckling of helms, 
and girding of shields. The steeds are foaming as 
they gnaw the golden bridle ; armourers hurry to and 
fro with hammer and file, fitting the armour of the 
knights and the gear of the war-horses. Yeomen and 
knaves, with their short clubs in their hands, are 
elbowing their way along to the palace ; and pipes, 
drums, trumpets, clarions, are sounding around, when 
forth comes Theseus, in kingly array, and sits before 
his people, at a window of the palace. Then a herald 
blows on his trumpet ; and when all the multitude is 
stilled, he proclaims that the Lord Duke Theseus, 
desiring that there should be no wasting of life or 
needless spilling of gentle blood, commands that no 
pole-axe, stabbing-knife, or short sword shall be ad- 
mitted into the lists ; that no one shall ride more than 
one course with a spear against his opponent ; that he 
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who is beaten shall be taken to the end of the lists, 
and shall be allowed to fight no more ; and that, as 
soon as either of the two leaders is taken, the toomay 
shall stop. 

" Then go forth," cried the herald, " and lay on. 
Fight your fill with long sword and with mace. Go 
now your way ; this is the pleasure of the Duke of 
Athens.'* 

The people shouted deafeningly in honour of their 
duke, who in his compassion wished no vain shedding 
of blood. With a flourish of trumpets, the noble 
company defiled in long procession through the streets 
from the palace to the lists. First rode the lordly 
Theseus, with Palamon on one side and Arcite on the 
other; then came the Queen Hippolyta and her sister, 
the Lady Emily, and after them came the companies 
of knights and courtiers. 

Arcite leads his hundred knights, waving their red 
banners, through the Gate of Mars, on the west 
boundary of the lists; and, at the same moment, 
enters Palamon at the eastern side, under the Gate of 
Venus, his hundred knights waving aloft their white 
banners. In two fair ranks the knights are drawn, 
and now there is a moment of stem silence as the 
opponents gaze at each other, and grip their weapons 
tighter in their hands. The names of the two hundred 
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are then called over, and all of them being found of 
unstained fame, the gates of the lists are closed, and 
the herald cries aloud : — 

" Do your devoir, young and gentle knights." 
Then rang the stirring trumpets, and the clarions 
blew a shrill blast. On the instant, the lances were 
in rest, and with the sound of thunder, and the speed 
of the flying whirlwind,, the two lines of knights 
dashed across the lists against each other. With a 
crash they met in the centre. Upsprang the spears 
the height of twenty feet, or they were splintered with 
the shock, and scattered in fragments, like spray. 

There is now one wild sea of confusion. Horses rear 
and plunge ; the helmet-plumes rise and fall, like the 
tree-tops in a tempest. Now the spears are cast aside, 
and the great swords, gleaming like silver, sweep 
through the air, shedding a baleful light, while mighty 
maces ring upon breastplate and hauberk. The shouts 
and rallying cries of the warriors drown the groans of 
the wounded, for many a stout and biting blow has 
been dealt ; and already bones are broken, and blood 
stains the armour of the men and the gay trappings 
of the steeds. Here one is struck from his horse, and 
is trampled by horse and rider of the desperately- 
struggling band ; there the horses are stumbling and 
rolling over the bodies of their riders ; and already 
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those who are vanquished are being carried to the 
goal. 

Often in the thick of the strife have Palamon and 
Arcite met and given bloody exchanges, and twice 
have both been nnhorsed. No tiger in Mauritanian 
valley berefk of her whelp hunts with so cruel 
a heart for the spoiler as Arcite does for Palamon ; no 
Lybian lion, mad with hunger, pants for the blood of 
his prey as Palamon does to slay his cousin Arcite. 
Again they meet, and the fight is long and terrible. 
Strokes quick and strong ring on their helmets, and 
bite into their flesh. Blood flows in streams from 
both, and neither has yet the advantage, when the 
strange King Emetreus coming upon Palamon as he 
fights with Arcite deals him a blow that cuts into 
armour and bone. Now is Palamon surrounded, and 
drawn, still madly fignting, to the goal ; but, before he 
is carried off, he strikes King Emetreus a doughty 
stroke that carries him out of his saddle, and throws 
him a sword's length behind his horse. Woe and 
sorrow now seize hold of Palamon, for he has been 
carried to the goal, and may fight no more ; for him 
the battle and the bright Emily are lost for ever I 

And when Duke Theseus saw that Palamon was 
taken, he rose from his throne. 

**Hol** cried he; "no moret The to\ima."Y ia 
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done f Arcite of Thebes shall have the fair Emily, 
for he hath won her by his fortune and his 
prowess." 

Upon this the shouts of applause that rose from all 
the people were loud and long, so that one might think 
the very lists themselves would fall. 

Then proudly Arcite undid the clasps of his helmet, 
and, showing his face, he cantered round the lists to 
where sat the court, with Emily in its midst. He looked 
up to her, and she smiled down upon him, and was 
all his in her heart. Ah, the sweetness of that brief 
moment for •both I But it was only a moment ; for at the 
time Arcite's steed, whether wincing from the sudden 
pain of a wound, or frightened by the huzzaing of the 
crowd, I cannot tell, reared up suddenly, and threw 
Arcite, who fell heavily to the ground on his head. 
This was the deadliest mishap for Arcite that had 
taken place the whole day. As he lay on the ground, 
his face, overrun with blood, grew black as night. 
Slowly they bore him from the lists to the palace 
of Theseus, and stripping him of his harness, they 
laid him in a fair, straight bed. Here for hours he 
lay, calling always upon Emily. Then his breast 
swelled, and the sore at his heart increased more and 
more ; neither leech, nor herbs, nor fresh blood from 
the veins of another, availed him ; and, when he felt 
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that his last lionr was drawing nigh, he sent for the 
Lady Emily and for his dear cousin Palamon. 

" The sorrowful spirit in my heart," Arcite then 
said faintly to Emily, '< allows me not to declare a 
tithe of the woe I feel in parting from you, fair lady, 
for my life will no longer last. Farewell, my Emily, 
my heart's lady, my wife I What is this world ? 
Now is a man with his love, now goes he into his cold 
grave alone and without any company. Hearken now 
to what I say. Many a day have I had strife and 
rancour with my cousin Palamon for love of thee. 
But there is no one more worthy to be loved than 
Palamon for truth, honour, and knighthood, wisdom, 
and estate. He loves you, and if ever you should be 
a wife, forget not Palamon, that gentle knight." 

Now the speech of the wounded knight began to 
fail, for the chill of death had risen up to his breast, 
and was creeping upon his heart. Then his breathing 
became weak, and his sight grew dim; but still he 
kept his eyes on his love, and when the last moment 
came, his dying words were, "Mercy! — ^Emily !" and 
his spirit fled. 

And at the woefiil sight Emily shrieked, and was 
carried away swooning from the scene of death ; and 
Palamon groaned aloud, and all the palace wept and 
cried for the death of the young Arcite. 
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Duke Theseus, who mourned for the Theban knight 
as for a dear brother, and for awhile would listen to 
no comfort, now prepared a burial for Arcite. And 
remembering the grove wherein the dead knight com- 
plained of his love, he fixed that that should be the 
burying place. The trees were hewn down and 
arranged in a funeral pyre, so that they might bum 
readily. 

In the palace a bier, covered with cloth of gold, 
was made, and Arcite, richly dressed, was laid upon 
it. His gauntlets were put upon his hands, his head 
was crowned with a green laurel wreath, and in his 
hand was placed a bright, keen sword. His features 
were uncovered, that the people passing through the 
hall might see him once more. 

The day of the burial came, and the bier, borne 
forth on the shoulders of the nobles of Athens, was 
preceded by three white chargers, on which sat men 
holding aloft the great spear, and the shield, and the 
sword of the dead knight. With slow pace the pro- 
cession moved along the chief street, which was 
spread with black cloth. And the eyes of the 
people, as they looked on, were red and wet with 
tears. 

The body was laid on the top of the pile, and. 
Emily, as the custom was, set fire to the funeral pyre.. 
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And as she touched it with her torch she swooned, 
and heard not the roaring of the flames as they rose 
and flickered round the dead body and swallowed it up. 

After years had gone by, and all the mourning and 
the tears for Arcite were past, a parliament was called 
at Athens by Duke Theseus, and Palamon was sent 
for from Thebes. The Theban knight came in sorrow- 
ful guise, and clad all in black. Then sent Theseus 
for the Lady Emily. And when all were set, and the 
hall was hushed, the duke arose. 

After he had spoken long and wisely in the parlia- 
ment, he said: — "Why are we grieved that good 
Arcite, the flower of chivalry, is departed ? His body 
is returned to the dust from which it sprung ; his soul 
is well. Our duties to the living are more imperative 
than our duties to the dead. Sister,'* continued he to 
Emily, " it is with my assent, and with that of all my 
parliament, that you take Palamon, your own knight, 
that serves you with heart, will, and strength, and 
ever has done, to be your husband and your lord. 
He is a king's nephew, but though he were only a 
poor bachelor, his services to you should win him 
favour." Then said he to Palamon, " Little persua- 
sion, I trow, is needed to win your consent to this 
fair alliance. Come near and take your lady by the 
hand." 
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Then and there the bond of mitmage was made 
between them. Falamon hu wedded EmUy ; and Uub 
monmfdl history, which began with battle and death, 
nndx with peace and melody and all joyfalnesB. 





THE PATIENT GBISELDA. 

(thb oleek'h talb rHOM chauceb.) 

TAB in the west of Italy, spreading away from the 
lofty enow-covered Mount Veaalae, expands the 
■h plftin of Salnce, yellow with waving fields of wheat 
d com, green with vmeyardB, and overlooked by 
my a tower and town founded in ages long gone 
st. The Marqais Walter, the descendant of a line 
sovereigns, ruled this land in peace and proB- 
rity ; for all his sabjects, his lords as veU as hia 
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hnmbler people, were loyal and content, and regarded 
their ruler with love for his goodness and dread for his 
authority. Of all the princes of Lombardy the mar- 
quis was of the highest lineage and most getitle birth. 
He was young, strong, and noble in presence, and was 
a pattern of honeur and of courtesy ; and, though too 
steadfast and determined in carrying out his own will, 
he could wisely guide his country. Indeed he managed 
the affairs of his realm more discreetly than the afOurs 
which mor^e nearly concerned his own person. For 
himself, he followed the pleasures or the whims of the 
moment without thinking or caring what might happen 
in the future. He sported with hounds and hawks all 
over his dominion, and troubled himself little with the 
time to come. But, worst of all, he would on no account 
be persuaded to take a wife ; and, as he was the last of 
his race, his subjects were in dread lest their country 
should pass into the hands of a stranger who might 
oppress and rob them, and change tiiieir fertile plains 
into battle-fields. 

About this matter the people became so anxious, 
that on a certain day a number of them came before 
the marquis, and one of them, the wisest of all the 
people, thus addressed him : — 

" noble Marquis," said he, " your love for the 
people emboldens us to tell you of our distresses and 
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onr fears whenever misfortune threatens ns. Let it 
please yon now that we make our complaint to you 
with vexed hearts, and let your ears not disdain my 
voice. It is certain, my lord, that your people love 
you so well, and delight so much in your government, 
that they cannot imagine how they could live more 
happily than under your rule. One thing only do we 
desire. Were you but a wedded man, then your 
people would be indeed completely happy. For the 
yoke of marriage is not a yoke of service but of 
sovereignty. You marry to be a master, not a slave. 
And let it be among your wise thoughts that time is 
passing, and that whether we are sleeping or waking, 
walking or riding, time is ever flying, and will wait 
for no man. And though you are still flourishing in 
green youth, yet age is always silently drawing near. 
And at any age death may come ; for though we all 
know that we must die, none knows at what time 
that will happen. Accept of advice from us who 
have ever been ready to receive your commands ; and, 
if you agree, we will choose for you a wife, bom of the 
highest and gentlest lineage in the land, that we may 
do you honour to the best of our wisdom. Marry 
then, and relieve us from our dread ; for if it so 
should happen that by your death your name should 
be lost, and a strange successor should seizQ w^on 
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your heritage, surely woe would be the fate of your 
people." 

The meek prayers and the sad aspect of the multi- 
tude melted the heart of the marquis. 

•* You would persuade me, my people," said he, " to 
do a thing I have never thought about. I have 
rejoiced in my liberty. I have been free ; but there 
is no freedom in marriage. Nevertheless, I know you 
are sincere, and I trust in your wisdom as I have ever 
done. Wherefore I agree to marry as soon as I may. 
But one thing I must demand. You have offered to 
choose me a wife. I relieve you from that trouble. 
High lineage cannot always be trusted to, for children 
are often unlike their fathers. Goodness comes from 
heaven and not from parentage, therefore I leave in 
heaven's hands the ordering of my marriage and of 
my good fortune and estate. Let me alone in choosing 
my wife — that duty I shall take upon myself. But I 
charge you upon your lives to give me assurance that 
whatever wife I take, ye will reverence and obey her 
throughout your lives, in word and deed, here and 
everywhere, as if she were an emperor's daughter. 
And more, you must here swear to me never to com- 
plain against or resist my choice. For since, at your 
request, I am to lose my liberty and be married, 
then, as I live, I will marry her on whom I set my 
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heart. And if ye do not agree to this, then I pray 
yon speak no more of marrying me, for I will remain 
a bachelor I *' 

Then they all heartily agreed to what the marqnis 
proposed, and vowed that whomever he might choose, 
be she rich or poor, high or low, they would not dis- 
pute his choice, but would reverence her and loyally 
serve her, as though she were the daughter of an 
emperor. But fearing that the marquis might forget 
his promise, and refuse to marry after all, the people 
besought him to fix upon a day for the wedding feast. 
At their request. Marquis Walter stated the day on 
which be would be married ; and the people, kneeling 
humbly before him, rendered him thanks before they 
went their way. Meantime the marquis commands his 
officers, and his knights, and squires to prepare the 
wedding feast; and soon the palace is busy with 
those that move to and fro continually providing for 
the appointed day. 

Not far from the noble palace of the Marquis of 
Saluce was a small village that nestled among rich 
fields and woods. Here dwelt a number of poor 
people — shepherds and husbandmen, whose simple* 
wants were supplied by the bounty of the soil and the 
pastures. Among these humble villagers, the poorest 
of them all was Janicula, who lived in a hut with hi& 
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dan^ter Oriaelda. Thie miud vas the most beastiM 
in all the land, and her mind and heart were as pure 
as her face was lovely She had been poorly nnr- 
tnred, and knew sot what lozniy was She diauk 




only of the well md the fnuts and the grain of Uie 
fields yielded her simple food And though Gnselda 
iras bnt very young she waa ol & 'm\a& «a^ %a\xst A^a. 
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position. With great reverence and love did she pro- 
vide for her father's wants, labouring early and late, 
and never being idle except only when she slept. And 
when she came home at twilight from herding her few 
sheep in the fields, she brought with her nourishing 
roots and herbs, from which she prepared a simple 
meal for her father and herself. Her daily work was 
hard, and hard was the bed upon which she lay down 
at nightfall ; but so sweet and patient was her nature, 
that she was contented with her lot, and devoted her- 
self with all reverence and diligence to keep her 
old father cheerful, and to see that he wanted for 
nothing. 

Upon this poor, simple Griselda, the marquis, as he 
rode hunting through the village, had often looked with 
admiration. But not thoughtlessly or foolishly did the 
Lord of Saluce regard the poor village girl. He saw 
that her nature was sweet, serious, and cheerful ; he 
knew that she was faithful, full of virtue and goodness ; 
and he resolved that, if he should ever marry, he would 
marry her and her only. 

And now the day appointed for the wedding had 
come, and there was a great wondering at the palace 
among all the lords and officers, who the lady might 
be that the marquis had decided to marry. But no 
one could tell; and many said, "Why will not o\m: 
marqniB forsake bis vanity and foolislmeaa ^ 'Wk^ 
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does he thus contmue to deceive himself and us ? '' 
For many thought that there would he no marriage 
after all. 

Meantime the marquis caused rich hrooches and 
rings, and gems set in hlue and gold, to he made 
for his hride, as well as splendid apparel. On the 
morning of the wedding day, all the palace — ^hall and 
chamber — was fitted out as for a great rejoicing, and 
the store-rooms were bursting with plenty. The lords 
and ladies were gaily attired for the wedding; but 
no one among them yet knew who was to be the 
bride. 

Then forth came the marquis, royally dressed, and, 
followed by the courtiers and great ladies, he rode 
to the little village where Griselda dwelt. Poor Gri- 
selda, little thinking that all this great array was for 
her sake alQne, had gone forth with another maiden 
to fetch water from the well when she heard the 
sound of music, and, looking up, she saw the noble 
company coming towards the village. 

She went home from the well as soon as she could, 
for she knew this was the day the Marquis of Saluce 
was to be married, and she wished to see the proces- 
sion. 

** I will stand in our door,'* she said, " with other 
village maidens that are my companions, and see the 
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ntarchioDesB. And I will be diligent that I may fimeb 
the Tork that I have to do, and so have leisure to eee 
the great lady ag she rides to the palace." 

Bot ehe had scarce got back from the well to her 




own door with the pitcher of water, when the marqtus 
called her by her name Qriselda ttuued, set down. 
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the pitcher, and, falling upon her knees, she listened 
with serious countenance to know what were the com- 
mands of the marquis. 

The marquis spoke to the village girl with a grave 
and soher countenance, hut with a kindly voice. 

** Where is your father, Griselda ?" asked he. 

** Lord Walter, he is here now," she answered with 
humhle mien. 

Griselda then went into the hut without delay, and 
brought forth her father, Janicula. 

Then the marquis, coming forward, took the old 
man's hand, and taking him aside — 

<< Janicula,'* said he, '^I can no longer hide the 
delight of my heart. K you wiU grant me your con- 
sent, I will marry your daughter, and she shall be my 
wife to the end of her life. I know you are my faithful 
subject, and that whatever pleases me you will consent 
to. But tell me now faithfully, as you would tell me 
if I were not your prince, will you take me for your 
son-in-law?** 

So suddenly had this wonderful thing happened, that 
the poor peasant Janicula was struck with amazement 
and fear. He blushed, and stood quaking and abashed. 
Scarce could he utter a word. 

** Lord," said Janicula, " your will is my will. 
Against your will I cannot wish anything. You are 
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my dear sovereign. Arrange this matter then as yon 
desire." 

**Let us go into your dwelling, — ^you, and your 
daughter, and I," said the marquis to the old man; 
** for I wish to ask her if she is willing to he my wife, 
to love and to obey me. All this shall be done in your 
presence ; for I shall not speak to Griselda but in your 
hearing.*' 

Then all the people came round about the hut, won- 
dering at the tenderness of Griselda, and praising her 
for her faithful love and care of her father. But Gri- 
selda's wonder was far greater than theirs, for never 
before had she seen such a brave sight. Never before 
had such a guest entered her hut ; and as she looked 
at him her face became pale with excitement and with 
fear. 

When the Marquis of Saluce entered with the old 

man by the door of the hut into the only room which 

the miserable dwelling of Janicula contained, the 

latter, as was the custom, knelt down on the floor, 

and the Marquis, calling to Griselda and taking her hand 

in his, in a gentle and winning voice said : — 

** Griselda, your father has given me his consent to 

marry you, and now I must ask you if you are willing 

to become my wife. Are you ready with a willing 

heart to agree ? Are you willing, whether you ever 
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be merry or sad, to be obedient to me, and to do what- 
ever I wish, and never to complain ? When I say 
*yes,' you must never say *no,' nor whatever I wish 
you to do must you ever refuse, or even wear a frown- 
ing or complaining countenance. Promise me this, and 
I will make you my wife.** 

Trembling with fear, and amazed at what she had 
heard, Griselda answered : — 

" My lord, I am unworthy of the honour to which 
you invite me. But as your will is so is mine ; and 
here I swear that never in deed or thought will I dis- 
obey you, even though you should bid me die.*' 

'^ Itis enough, my own Griselda! ** said the marquis. 
Then ho went to the door, and looked upon his 
people with grave and serious countenance. 

" This is my wife that stands here,'* said he, taking 
Griselda by the hand. " Honour and love her every 
one of you that loves me.'* 

Soon he ordered the ladies of his court to clothe 
Griselda in the splendid attire which he had com- 
manded to be prepared. And the great ladies, who 
were not very willing to touch the plain, rude clothes 
in which she T^as clad, were obliged to obey their 
ruler. They took off all her peasant dress, and 
clothed her anew from head to foot in royal robes. 
They combed out her hair, and with their dainty 
fngers they placed a crovm oi %o\^ Tx^^iii. \ist Xjlw^^ 
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Her garments were clasped with golden clasps, and her 
breast shone with jewels and precious stones ; and 
when she was brought forth to the people, she was so 
much changed by being clad in such glorious array 
that they scarcely recognised her. 

Then the marquis married her, placing a ring of 
gold upon her finger ; and afterwards seating her on a 
snow-white horse, he set out with her to his palace 
followed by crowds of joyous people, and spent the 
day in high revelry until the sinking of the sun. 

And this Marchioness Griselda was so highly gifted 
and so graceful, that no one would ever have thought 
she was bom in a poor hut and rudely reared ; for she 
seemed so noble in presence, and was also so wise 
and kind in manner, that it seemed rather she had 
been reared in a palace than a cot. A little while and 
every one that looked in her face loved her — she was 
so virtuous, so winning in manner, so full of goodness, 
so wise and kind. And not only in the land of Saluce 
was she spoken of with praise, but her fame was 
known in many regions, and many a one travelled to 
Saluce only to look upon her. 

And now the Marquis Walter, after his royal wed- 
ding was over, dwelt in peace and ease in his palace. 
He had seen that virtue might be found in the huts of 
the humble ; he was proud of his wife ; and he became 
more and more dear to Ha i^eo^Y^, ^\i(^ lism \sifii;<« 
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that he was a prudent man. And well might he he 
prond of Griselda, for not only was she well-skilled in 
all housewife's matters, hut she promoted the common 
good of the people, and there was no discord or strife 
in the country that she could not, with her wisdom, 
appease. If the marquis, her hushand, was ahsent 
when quarrels hroke forth in the state, she stilled the 
strife with her wise words and her fair judgment, and 
reconciled those that were at enmity. 

A year had passed after the marriage of the marquis 
with Griselda, when a little daughter was bom to 
them. The child was still an infant when a violent 
desire to try the constancy of his wife and prove 
whether she would keep the vow she made at her 
marriage, never to gainsay his wish whatever he 
might do, entered into the marquis's heart. But why 
should he put her to trial ? He had proved her love 
and her constancy and obedience, and had ever found 
her in all things willing to do his will cheerfully ; 
but whether it was her mild patience that provoked 
him to tempt her to disobey, or whether it was that 
be might know how really good she was, I cannot 
tell. This was the manner in which he tried her 
truth. 

One night when she was alone he came to her with , 
stem and troubled face. 
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" Griaelda," eaid be, " jron have not forgotten Uie 
day I took yon from your wretched hnt, and raised 
yon to a state of high nobility. I do not think tha 
bi^ rank tbat I have raised yoa to makes yon foiget- 
fol of the low estate in which I found yoa. Take 




heed, then, of every word I say to yon — ^no one hean 
bat ns two. Though yon are dear to me, yoa are not 
beloved by my nobles. They say it is an inenlt to 
them to be made subject to yon, and to serve yoa — 
bom as yoa were in a poor hut. And they have said 
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iSas openly since your daughter was bom. For my 
part, I d49ibb<^jDot to offend my nobles. I mnst live in 
peace, and in friendship with them, as I have done all 
my life. I must not offend my nobles, and I most do 
with your daughter as best I can. I must not please 
myself; I must please my people. But ^thout your 
consent I will do nothing. But this I wish, that what 
ever I do, you will show that patience which you 
vowed to me you would preserve when we made our 
marriage in yonder viUage." 

Gnselda heard all this ; and, though her heart was 
wrong with pain, yet she looked up with a countenance 
that was unmoved. Neither in her speech, nor in her 
manner did she seem to be in grief. 

"My lord," she said, **my child and I are at your 
pleasure with hearty consent. We are wholly yours. 
Save or kill your own as it pleases you. There is 
nothing in all the wide world that will displease me if 
it please you. I desire to have nothing but you, and 
there is nothing that I would not willingly lose but 
yon. This is the truth of my heart and nothing will 
ever change it." 

Now when the marquis heard his wife speak thus 
loyally, he was glad in his heart ; but he pretended not 
to be glad, and he went out of the chamber looking 
siem and cruel. 
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And after he had gone from the chamber, he called 
his tmsty sergeant, and told him privately all his in- 
tentions towards his wife and his young daughter, and 
sent him to the marchioness. And when the sergeant 
Imew well all that the marquis wished him to do, he 
stalked into the lady*s chamber silently, like a murderer 
in the night. 

'^ Madam,*' said he, <<yon mnst forgive me for 
doing a thing that I am commanded to do. Yon know 
well that the commands of the marquis mnst be exe- 
cuted. We may grieve and complain against them, 
but we must obey them. I am commanded to take 
this child.*' 

He spoke no more, but roughly and cruelly snatched 
up the child in his hand, and began to make ready as 
if to slay it. Griselda had to suffer and consent. 
Meok and uncomplaining as a lamb she sits, and lets 
the cruel sergeant work his will. This sergeant was 
suspected of having done many dark deeds. His face 
had a suspicious look ; he had come at a suspicions 
hour, and his words wore dark and threatening. Oh, 
the young daughter that she loved so well ! Griselda 
thought she was to be slain at once; but yet she 
neither wept nor sighed, but consented to the will 
of the marquis. 

Then at last she spoke, and prayed the sergeant, as 
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he was a worthy gentleman, to let her kiss her child 
before it died. She laid the little infant on her arm, 
and, with a sad, sad face, she blessed her, and mor- 
mnred softly over her, and then began to kiss her. 

** Farewell, my little one," she said, " I shall never 
see thee more. I pray Him that died upon the tree to 
bless thee. Thy soul, little child, I give to Him to 
keep, for sorely this night must thou die for my sake.'* 

Well might a mother at such a time as this have 
cried and bewailed aloud; but Griselda was so con- 
stant to her lord's commands that she endured all 
steadfastly. Then, turning to the sergeant, she meekly 
said : — 

'' Take here again this little, young maid. Go now 
and do my lord's will. But one thing I beseech of you, 
that, if my lord has not forbade it, you bury this little 
body in some place where no beasts or wild birds may 
tear it." 

The sergeant said never a word, but went his way 
with the child. 

Then the sergeant came to the marquis, and gave 
him the child, and told him all that Griselda had said 
and done. And when the lord heard what words his 
wife had spoken, and how submissively for his sake 
she had given up her infant, his heart melted, but he 
would not swerve from his purpose. He had a sistei 
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who lived at Bologna, and was married to Uie Coiint 
of Panik there. To her he desired the sergeant to take 
the little child safely, upon pain of death. The ser- 
geant was to wrap the little child in warm clothing, 
and to carry it tenderly to Bologna, telling no man 
whither he went nor whence he came, and was to 
beseech the Countess of Panik, the Marquis's sister, 
to foster the child and bring it up as her own daughter, 
but to conceal from every one whose child it was. 

In all things the sergeant performed the orders of 
his sovereign. 

But the marquis ? — ^He wonders if his wife will be 
changed in word or manner, but no change could he 
see. She is still the same to him, steadfast, cheerful, 
obedient, and kind. She is still humble, busy in her 
service, and in her love towards him, and moves about 
the palace with a happy face. Never does she men- 
tion the name of her daughter, and she is cheerful, and 
even gay, as if she never had, or had never lost her 
child. 

After four years had passed, Griselda had a son, a 
very beautiful child, and at his birth there was great 
rejoicing; for not only did the marquis rejoice and 
make merry, but all his people were glad that an heir 
had been bom who would rule over them when the 
time should come for their ruler to die. And when the 
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boy was two years old the marquis bethought him that 
he would again try the constancy and obedience of his 
wife. Ah, surely her faithfulness had been tried 
abundantly I But the Lord of Saluce was stubborn in 
will, and he 3n[elded to the temptation to put thA 
patience of Griselda further to the proof. 

"Wife," said he to Griselda, "you must have heard 
that my people look unkindly upon our marriage ; and 
since my son was bom they are worse pleased than 
ever. The murmuring of my subjects pierces my 
heart, and the noise of their displeasure has almost 
slain me. Thus say my people : — * When Walter is 
gone, then shall the base blood of Janicula, the peasant, 
rule over us; for there is no other heir.' Now I 
desire to live in peace; and so I wish to serve our 
little son by night as I did his sister. I will deal with 
him privately, as I dealt with our daughter. And now, 
I warn you, do not suddenly forget yourself I Be 
patient, I pray you." 

Then said Griselda : — " I have ever said, and ever 
shall «ay that I will have nothing but what you please 
to let me have. It does not grieve me even though 
my daughter and my son be slain, if it be at your com- 
mandment. Ah me 1 all that I have had of my two 
children has been, first sickness and afterwards woe 
and pain. But you are our lord ; we are your own« 
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Do with your own what pleaseth you* Ask no conn- 
sel from me ; for as Heft at home all my poor clothing 
when I first came to yon, so I left also my will and 
my liberty. Do then your pleasure — ^I will obey. 
And surely had I known what was your wish, I would 
have striven to have pleased you before. If I thought 
that my death would ease you, right gladly would I 
die rather than displease you ; for I hold death lightly 
compared with your love I " 

And when the marquis heard these words, and 
knew the constancy of his wife, he cast down his eyes, 
and his heart was full of love for her. He wondered 
that she could endure the loss of her children ; but 
still he held to his wish to try her further, and he 
went away from her with a lowering, unkind counten- 
ance, though in his heart he was happy. 

Then, after a while, came in the ugly sergeant and, 
rudely as he had taken away her daughter, or even 
more rudely, he snatched away Griselda's young son, 
who was so beautiful. But still through all Griselda 
was patient. Her countenance was not sorrowful. She 
kissed and blessed the child, and let him go. One 
thing only she besought of the sergeant — ^that he 
would lay her little son in an earthen grave, so that 
no beasts or ravenous birds should harm his tender 
limbs. The sergeant made no promise, but secretly 
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carried the boy to Bologna, where his sister was now 
staying. 

And ever the marquis wonders more and more at 
the patience of Griselda. Had he not known with 
certainty that she loved her children most dearly, he 
would have thought that there was some evil or 
cruel hardiness in his wife's nature; for still, after 
losing both her children, she maintained a calm and 
cheerful face, and an uncomplaining mien. But the 
marquis well knew that, after himself, Griselda loved 
her children more than all the world. And why then 
will he try her truth further? Surely he has had 
proof enough of her obedience. But there are some 
people who when they have taken up a certain pur- 
pose will follow it out to the end, and of this temper 
was the Lord of Saluce. He watched Griselda, but 
neither in word, deed, nor look was she in any way 
changed towards him. In her heart she loved her 
husband above all, and her face showed what was in 
her heart, and was full of affection. The longer she 
stayed with him, the more truly devoted she became to 
him, if that were possible. 

Nothing is now ever heard of the two children. No 
one but the marquis and his sergeant knew that they 
were safe at Bologna. The people of Saluce thought 
that tne marquis had murdered them because their 
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mother had heen a poor woman ; and, instead of loving 
him as they had done, they hegan to hate him for his 
cmelty ; hut the hatred of his snhjects did not alter 
the purpose of the marqnis, or soften his determination. 
He was firmly fixed npon tempting his wife stiU 
further. 

So when his daughter was twelve years old the 
marqnis sent privately to the court of Bome, desiring 
his friends there to frame a dispensation as if from the 
Pope, giving him liherty to put away his wife and marry 
another. This false dispensation was made, and it was 
sealed, to all appearance, with the Pope's seal. It set 
forth that the Marquis of Saluce, having married a poor 
woman, and having thus kindled the wrath of his suh- 
je6ts, was at liberty to forsake his present wife, and, 
by marrying a noble lady, try to win back the love pf 
his people. The marquis had this matter so cunningly 
devised, that all his rude and ignorant subjects believed 
that it was a real dispensation from the Pope that had 
been sent. When the tidings were told to Griselda, her 
heart was full of woe; but she bore her grief with a 
calm face, and in her sweet humility and constancy 
she set herself to endure all the adversity of her 
fortune. 

Then the marquis wrote a letter and sent it secretly 
to the Count of Panik, the husband of his sister. Id 
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the letter lie prayed the Count of Panik to bring his 
two children back to Saluce with all state and hononr- 
able ceremony ; not to tell whose children they were 
to any man, but to say that the yonng fair maiden 
was going away to be married to the Marquis of 
Saluce. The count did as the marquis desired ; and 
on a certain day he set out on his way to Saluce, with 
many lords and ladies in his train, and with Griselda's 
daughter and young son, and all their attendants. The 
maiden was attired as for her marriage, and her garment 
glistened with gems. Her brother, who was now 
seven years old, was also richly and splendidly clothed. 
With great pomp and with glad cheer, this noble com- 
pany march from day to day towards Saluce. 

Still was the marquis determined to test the stead- 
fastness of his wife to the very uttermost, and with 
this intent he one day spoke to her thus roughly be- 
fore all his lords : — 

" Truly, Griselda," said he, **in having you for my 

wife, I have been fortunate in finding you good, and 

true, and obedient, but not so fortunate in finding you 

either rich or of ancient lineage. I have learned in 

sober sadness that sovereignty is but another name 
for service, and that a king is less free than the 

meanest of his subjects. My people beseech me every 

day to take another wife, and the Pope has commanded 
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me to pnt yon from me and wed another, in order 
that peace and content may he restored throughont 
the land* And, indeed, akeady my yonng hride is on 
her way to Saluce. Command yonr feelings, and ^ve 
way and make room for the new comer f And the 
dowry that you hronght, take it again, and retnm to 
your father's house. With hold heart hear this acci- 
dent of fortune I Lasting prosperity is the lot of no 
mortal I " 

Then answered the patient Griselda, with breaking 
heart, hut with calm countenance : — 

"My lord, I know, and have always known, that 
hetween your magnificence and my poverty there is 
no comparison or seemliness, and that I have never 
been worthy to be your wife. You made me the lady 
of this palace ; but I have never borne me as its mis- 
tress. I have ever been your servant in meekness 
and humility, and ever shall be until I die. I thank 
heaven and you, that in your kindness you have so 
long entertained me in honour and nobility; and I 
pray that all your goodness to me wiU be repaid to 
you. For me, I will gladly go to my father's house, 
and live with him till the end of my days. There was 
I reared as a little child, and there wiU I die. May 
you have all happiness and prosperity with yonr new 
wife! Grladly will I yield her my place in which I 
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have lived so many blissfhl years ; for it is your will 
that I should go from the place of my heart's rest. 
You o£fer me the dowry that I brought to you when 
first I came; but I only brought wretched clothes, 
and now, after so long, it wiU be hard to find them. 
Oh, my heart! how kind and gentle you seemed in 
word and in manner on that day when first our mar- 
riage was made ! Ah 1 truly is it said, and I have bitter 
proof of it, that love is sweet when it is new, but 
when it is old, it loses its sweet savour. But, my lord, 
no pang, no adversity will ever make me repent that I ' 
gave my whole heart to you. You know that in my 
father's dwelling you bade me leave my poor clothing, 
when in your kindness you clad me in marriage robes. 
Here, again, I restore you my garments and my wed- 
ding ring. The jewels that you gave me I have left in 
your chamber. Naked I came from my father's house, 
and naked will I return there again ! Yet, my lord, 
you surely will not send me from your palace without 
a covering I You could not do so discourteous a thing. 
Let me not go forth among your people like a worm. 
Oh, remember, my own lord so dear I I was your 
wife, though not worthy of you. Here, now, lest I 
grieve you, I bid you farewell, my own lord." 

Then the marquis assented that she should keep a 
part of her clothing on to cover her. But scarcelY 
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eoold he speak the words, so fall was his heart of love 
and pity. 

Before all the people, the meet Oriaelda took off all 
her costly gatmeuts, and then, with bare head and 




bare feet, and bnt scantily covered, she set forth to- 
wards her father's hoase. 

And as she went forth from the palace, the people 
followed her, bewailing the great evil that had &llen 
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upon her, and weeping to see all her sadness and 
humility. But she kept her eyes dry from weeping, 
nor ever spoke a Word against her hitter fate. Her 
father, hearing the noise of the people as they came 
towards his house loudly mourning, and seeing Griselda 
coming towards him almost naked, cursed the day that 
he was horn ; for the poor old man had ever thought 
that the happiness of his daughter with the marquis 
would last hut a little time, and that as soon as the 
Lord of Saluce hegan to tire of her, he would remem- 
ber her humble birth and put her from him. The old 
man went hastily to his daughter, and bitterly weeping 
for pity, he covered her nakedness with the old coat 
which she had left behind her when she was dressed 
in her costly marriage robes, and led her to his house. 
Now Griselda, this flower of womanly patience, 
dwelt with her father in their lowly hut. Never did 
she complain, or show by word or look, either before 
the people or when alone, that any offence had been 
done to her. In her prosperity she was ever humble, 
showing no love of dainties, no pomp, no pride, but 
bearing herself with patient benignity, discretion, and 
honour, and with meekness and constancy to her hus- 
band, to whom she knew she owed all that she en- 
joyed* And in her adversity she was still as steadfast 
and unmoved by her changed fortune. No man can 
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bear himself in hnmbleness as a woman, or can be half 
so trae. 

Soon it was known that the Connt of Panik had come 
to Salnce &om Bologna, and all the people had heard 
that he had brought with him a young wife for the 
caarqnis with snch pomp and splendour as had never 
before been seen in all Lombardy. The marquis, 
wishing his palace to be made ready to receive the 
strangers, sent for Griselda. Poor Griselda, not know- 
ing that the hardest trial of all was in store for her, 
came with humble heart and willing mind, and bend- 
ing down on her knees, she greeted the marquis with 
reverence and kindness. 

'' Griselda," said he, *^ it is my will that this maiden 
to whom I am to be wedded shall be received in my 
house to-morrow with all royalty, and also that every 
knight and squire that comes in her service shall be 
received and lodged according to his estate and degree. 
There is no woman here to make ready the chambers 
as I wish them, and therefore I desire you to take this 
charge upon yourself. Your dress is so bad that you 
can hardly be seen ; but do your best in this matter." 

**I am glad, my lord," said Griselda, ** to do your 
pleasure, and I desire to serve and please you, without 
weariness, in all that one so humble may. I shall 
ever love you best, with all truth, come weal or woe I " 
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Then began Griselda to prepare the honse for the 
coming of the bride — ^to make the beds, to set the 
tables, and to order the servants of the household in 
aU their sweeping and cleaning, untU every chamber 
and hall was ready. 

And at the sinking of the son came this Count of 
Panik, with the two noble children, the son and 
daughter of the marquis and Griselda. The people 
ran to see the young maiden that had come to be 
married, as they thought, to their lord. 

" Our marquis is no fool," said they; "for though 
it has seemed good to him to change his wife, it is 
all for the best. This damsel is fairer than Griselda, 
of more tender years, and is of noble parentage." 
■ • stormy people I Fickle, and ever untrue ; foolish 
and changeftQ as the church vane that swings and 
turns to every breeze. You place your delight on 
whatever is new, you change like the moon, your 
judgment is false, your constancy is ever failing, and 
the man is a fool that places dependence upon you I 

Meantime Griselda is busy every hour of the day 
with the matters belonging to the marriage feast. She 
was not ashamed of her clothing, though it was rude 
and coarse and torn in many places, but went forth 
with the other people of the household to the gate of 
the palace to greet the new marchioness. Then she 
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received the guests and bestowed them in chambers 
suitable to their rank, so wisely and disereetly that 
all of them were pleased ; and, though they wondered 
at her poor attire, they extolled her prudence. She 
praised the maiden and her young brother with all hop 
heart, though she believed that the maid had oome to 
be the wife, and to win all the love, of the marqnig. 

When all the lords had assembled in the great haU 
where a masque was being performed, the znarfidf 
called Griselda, who was busy among the goestB^ to 
his side. 

** Griselda,'' said he, gaily, as if in the folnen of 
his joy and pride, '' how does my wife and her beanlj 
please you?" 

** Eight well, my lord," answered Griselda, in her 
sincerity; <^for, in good truth, I have never seen a 
fairer than she. I pray to God to give her prosperity, 
and I hope that He will send you both happiness till 
the end of your days. One thing I warn you and 
beseech of you. Hurt not this tender maiden with 
tormentings and with great sorrows, as you have 
done me, for she has been fostered tenderly, and 
could not endure adversity as could a creature poorly 
fostered." 

When the marquis now witnessed her great patience, 
her cheerful submission, and her faithful, uncomplain- 




WIiw *n Uie lord) had ueembled In lie gmt h&H, tiben a maaqoe ma 
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ing love, after all the miseries and sorrows she had 
undergone, — ^when he saw her still innocent, tender, 
and trae, — his whole heart went out towards her. 

'< This is enongh, my Griselda," said the marquis. 
''Fear no more, cast your sorrows aside, yon have 
had enongh of evil. In faith and in worthiness, yoa 
have been tried more than ever woman was. Now, 
my dear wife, I know your steadfastness." And he 
took her in his arms and kissed her. 

But she wondering, and stupefied at the words she 
had heard, gazed about her in fear, like one that has 
started out of sleep. 

'< You are my own wife, Griselda; none other have 
I had or ever will have. This is our daughter whom 
you suppose to be my bride ; this is our little son, 
who shall be my heir. You are their true mother. 
I have kept them long from you at Bologna. Take 
them now again, for, as you may see, you have lost 
neither of your children. And I now tell all people, 
whatever they may have said of me, that I have done 
this out of no malice or cruelty. Heaven forbid that I 
should seek to slay my children. I took them from 
my wife only that I might prove her true womanhood 
and faithfulness to me.*' 

When Griselda heard this she swooned away for 
very joy, and afterwards, weeping fast tears, she took 
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her children in her arms and embraced them with all 
her mother's love, and kissed them tenderly. Oh, it 
was pitifnl to see her swooning, and then to hear her 
low voice as, weeping, she said : — 

" God give you thanks, my lord, for saving my 
dear children ! Now would I willingly die here at this 
moment ; for since you have given me again your love 
and your grace, I care not how soon I die ! Oh, my 
tender, dear, young children, your woeful mother long 
believed that cruel beasts had devoured you, but God, 
in his mercy, and your father, have given you back to 
me as from the grave.'' 

Then, suddenly fainting, she fell to the ground, and 
lay as dead, still clasping her children to her bosom 
in snch a close embrace that the marquis could hardly 
rabe them from her arms, while the fast-falling tears 
ran down the faces of all that stood around. After- 
wards the marquis, soothing her aad comforting her, 
raised her &om her trance till she opened her eyes 
and began to speak again. And a while after she 
awoke, the ladies of the palace went with her into a 
chamber, and taking off her rude clothes, arrayed her 
in a shining robe of cloth of gold, and placed on her 
head a crown enriched with mauy a precious stone, 
and brought her into the hall again, where all the lords 
paid her the homage which was her due. 
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Thus this monnifQl day had a joyous ending, and 
every one in the palace spent the hours in mir£h 
and feasting till the stars shone out hrightly from the 
front of the sky. And, long after, it was said that 
this feast was even more solemn and splendid than the 
reveby of the day of Griselda's marriage. 

The marqnis and Griselda lived happily for many . 
a year, and Janicnla, the patient lady's {ather^ etam 
also and dwelt in the palace until he died. After the 
marquis died his son succeeded him to ihe throne. »a 
reigned prosperously and happily, while his dau|^ii« 
was married to one of the worthiest lords in all the 
country. 

Griselda is dead, and her patience is buried with her 
in Italy ; but her story is still told to teach us, every 
one in his degree, to bear adversity with constancy 
and with uncomplaining humility. 





THE ENCHANTED ISLE. 

A FAIET TALE. 
(SHAKBPEABB'S " TEMPEST.") 



i LONZO, King of Naples, — after he had seen his 
'^^ daughter Claribel maxried to the King of TnniS) 
— BaOed &om that distant land witli all his fleet, to 
retnm to his kingdom and his borne in Italy. The 
squadron rode prosperoiiBly on acroBB the eea, the com- 
pany of ships sailing along together like a flock of sea- 
birds, and all went merrily until, 'when far oat at sea, a 
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storm struck the fleet, and, seeming to select the king's 
ship from among the others, drove it away into unknown, 
solitary seas. Besides the king, this storm-tossed 
vessel contained many of his kinsmen and allies, — 
among these were Prince Ferdinand, his only son, and 
Antonio, Duke of Milan, his vassal. Partners now in 
misfortune, Alonzo of Naples and Antonio of Milan 
had long been partners in guilt. Antonio had not 
been bom to the dukedom, but had wrested it with 
violence from the lawful duke, who was his own 
brother. In this unnatural crime the King of Naples 
was confederate. He sent an army to Milan, to drive 
away the rightful duke and place his guilty brother 
Antonio on the throne. Nothing was afterwards heard 
of the dethroned lord. Carrying his infant daughter in 
his arms, he had been driven from his palace at mid- 
night, hurried to the sea-coast, conveyed in a bark far 
out of sight of land, and then placed with his Uttle child 
in a frail cockle-shell boat, and left to sink or swim. 

The storm that had separated Alonzo from his fleet, 
and had swept his vessel far away into boiling seas, 
grew louder and stronger, until it became a perfect 
tempest ; thick darkness, relieved only by the light- 
nings that played around the mastheads or flashed 
over the deck, shrouded the doomed ship ; and the 
screammg of the wind in the rigging, and the noise of 
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the waves, as they rushed past in high white ridges or 
crashed in over the bulwarks, were varied only by the 
loud cries of the seamen and by the peals of thunder 
that cracked and rolled above and around. Every 
moment destruction seemed more near ; and the last 
hope was dispelled when land was seen on the lee, 
and the voyagers knew that they must be dashed 
against an unknown and harbourless shore. But a 
more dreadful enemy than the rocky shore upon which 
they were driving now threatened the king and his 
court. The lightnings had fired the ship, and lights, 
as of flame, were dancing and flickering on all sides. 
The terrible moment at last came ; and, with loud 
cries and prayers and wild fareweUs, Alonzo and his 
kinsmen leapt into the raging sea. 

The shore on which Alonzo's vessel was wrecked 
was that of the Enchanted Isle, the most wonderful 
island in all the seas. Its woods, its grassy slopes, its 
sandy bays, its mosses, bogs, and pools, were like 
those of other islands ; but ever there were strange, 
sweet sounds heard in its woods and by its yellow 
sands, and fairy forms glimmered in its twilight 
forests, and swept along its sunny shores in hand- 
linked circles. The isle was 

« Full of noises, 
Sonnds and sweet airs that give delight and hntt not." 



^ 
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It seemed, indeed, to be peopled by fames and fine 
spirits that lived in the air, that slept in cowslips' 
bells, and rode upon the backs of owls and bats. 
Sometimes a thousand twanging instrnments wonld 
hum in the air, at other times woold be heard the 
silvery singing of fairy voices ; white-limbed nymphs 
sat by the mossy brinks of the springs, and at the 
sight of toad or the footfall of wild beast would sink 
secure to the sandy floors of their fountains ; and un- 
gainly, mirthful creatures, the fairy men of the woods, 
with sloping eyes, and with the hanging Hps of 
hounds, capered in the forest-shade, danced uncouth 
dances, with many a ** mop and mowe," and played 
all merry pranks and gambols. 

But though there were many airy creatures dwell- 
ing in and around the Enchanted Isle, it scarcely 
could be said to be inhabited by human beings ; for 
the only people who Uved iu it were an old man, 
named Prospero, a great magician, and his young 
daughter Miranda. 

There was another creature, half-man, half-monster, 
named Caliban, who was Prosperous servant ; but he 
was so misshapen in body, and so brutish in mind, 
that he could hardly be counted human. 

Prospero was so learned and skilful iu all the arts 
of ma^o, that, vrith one wave of his wand and one 
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word of his mouth, he could call all the fairies, 
nymphs, and spirits of the Enchanted Isle together, 
and send them away upon his service ; but he was a 
just and wise man, and used his power only to do 
good. Miranda, who was as beautiful as the sea- 
nymphs, whose forms glimmered on the crested waves, 
had been brought to the island in infancy by her 
fiftther, and had been taught so carefully by him, that 
there was not a princess in the whole world so wise, 
and yet so simple and good, as she. All her life 
on the island she had never seen a human being save 
her father; and even had she seen a stranger, she 
would doubtless have thought him only one of the 
spirit-shapes in her father's service. 

On the day of the tempest, when Alonzo, King of 
Naples, and his companions were wrecked on the 
shores of the island, Miranda, standing in front of the 
rocky cell in which she and her father lived, witnessed 
the dreadful scene. She saw, or thought she saw, the 
vessel dashed to pieces. She heard piteous cries of 
distress rising on the storm, and, though she had 
never seen men, she felt sure that there were noble 
creatures perishing with the ship, and she besought 
her fjEither to allay the storm which by his art he^ had 
raised. 

« Be collected,*' said Prospero ; << no harm has been 
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done. I have indeed raised this tempest, but it has 
all been done in care of thee, Miranda. Take com- 
fort ! I have by my magic art so safely ordered aU 
this wreck that has so deeply moved your compassion, 
that not a single life has been lost, — ^not even a single 
finger has been hurt. And now, sit down,'' he con- 
tinned, ''for I mnst tell you why I have raised this 
commotion in the waters, and Mghtened so greatly 
the hearts of the voyagers. Can you remember, 
Miranda, a time before we came to this island? I 
hardly think yon can, for yon were then not quite 
three years old." 

''I do remember such a time, sir/' answered 
Miranda; ''but it is to me like a dream. Had I 
not four or five women once that waited upon me ? " 

" You had ; and more, Miranda. Twelve years ago 
your father was Duke of Milan, waited upon by troops 
of servants." 

" But are not you my father ? " asked Miranda in 
surprise. 

" I was the Duke of Milan, and you, my daughter, 
were my only child and heiress." 

" Ah, misery I By what foul play, then, were we 
driven &om our home ? Or was it blessed for us that 
we left it ? " 

" By foul play indeed were we exiled from Milan," 
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answered her father ; '' bnt blessed was it for us that 
we were helped hither. Milan was the greatest of the 
Italian dukedoms, and I, Prospero, was acconnted the 
greatest of the dnkes in dignity, while also I was 
nneqaalled for my skill in the arts. My rain was 
wrought by my own brother Antonio. Mark me, that 
a brother should be so perfidious ! Delighting in study, 
I lefb the management of my estate to my brother. 
Do you listen ? " 

" Oh, most heedfully I " 

"My false brother, having once learned how to 
grant favours and how to deny them, whom to advance 
in the service of my state and whom to dismiss from 
it, removed all the old and faithfal servants of my 
household, and appointed officers of his own. Eapt 
in my secret studies, and altogether devoted to the 
bettering of my mind, I was blind to my brother's 
plots. Already he had tasted the delights of govern- 
ment, and &om ruling for the duke, his ambition so 
increased that he determined to he the duke. He 
made a treaty with the King of Naples offering him 
annual tribute, and doing homage to him as a vassal 
to a sovereign, for the right to rule the dukedom 
which till then owned no superior.'' 

** Ah cruelty and cowardice I " 

"Mark the event I" continued Prospeio. ^'Tk*^ 
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King of Naples being my bitter enemy, agreed, in 
return for the yearly tribute and the sovereignty, to 
drive me and mine out of the dukedom and confer 
fair Milan with aU its honours on my brother. He 
sent an army, to which Antonio treacherously opened 
the gates of Milan, and in the dead of night the traitors 
hurried me and thee, then a crying babe, out of the 
city, (hxt to sea ti.ey carried us ; and. placing us in 
a rotten craft with neither sail nor mast, they left us 
to the mercy of the winds and waves I *' 

**Alasl what trouble must I then have been to 
yon. 

^^Ohy l£b:anda! you were the blessed angel that 
preserved me. Thy innocent smiles raised in me a 
oonrage to endure all evils." 
. •: «• And how did we reach land ? " 

** By Providence divine. A noble Neapolitan, named 
Gonzalo, placed food and fresh water, rich raiment, 
and other necessaries, together with some of my books, 
which I prize above my dukedom, and without which 
I am powerless, upon our frail bark. Here in this 
island we arrived, and here have I, thy schoolmaster, 
taught thee, Miranda, far more than any other prin- 
cess knows." 

" Heaven reward you for all your care ! " exclaimed 
Miranda, as, with brimming eyes, she looked her 
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thanks. ** Bat now tell me," she asked, ** why yon 
have raised this tempest?" 

** By a most strange accident," answered Prospero, 
*^ fortune brought my enemies near our shore, and I, 
by my airy messengers, have drawn them in a stona 
upon our island. Now will I justly punish their 
perfidy ; and, if fortune befriend me, I will regain my 
heritage, and go again prosperously back to Milan." 

Then, rising, Prospero folded his magic mantle 
around him, and, looking up into the air, waved his 
wand, saying : — 

"Come away, servant I — cornel Approach, my 
Ariel I " 

And on the instant, as if gathered out of the sur- 
rounding air, Ariel, the spirit, the chief of all the 
fairy creatures of the island, stood before the master. 

"Hail, great master," said Ariel, "I am here to 
answer thy pleasure, whether it be to fly, to swim, to 
dive into the Are, or to ride on the curled clouds." 

" Hast thou, Ariel, raised the tempest, as I bade 
thee ? " asked Prospero. 

** In every point to your wish," answered the spirit. 
"I boarded the king's ship, and struck amazement 
through prow and waist, deck and cabin. Sometimes 
I did divide, and, in several fires, burned on the top- 
mast, yards, and bowsprit, then came together again 
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"with a flash sudden and bright as lightning. Mean- 
while the thunders roared, and the waves were lashed 
into fury." 

*^ Brave spirit ! And who within the ship was so 
fearless that, in aU this turmoil, did not lose his 
senses ? " 

" None I All were maddened, and played the tricks 
and antics of the lunatic. All but the mariners plunged 
into the brine and left the vessel, which then seemed 
all on fire with me. Ferdinand, the king's son, who 
was the first that leaped, cried out, while his hair stood 
in bristles on his head, ' Tophet is empty, and all the 
fiends are here ! ' " 

" That's my brave Ariel I But was not this nigh 
shore ? " 

** Close to the shore, my master." 

** And are they all safe ? " 

*<A11! Not a hair perished. Even their garments, 
instead of being stained, are fresher than before. As 
yon bade me, I have scattered them in different parts 
9f the isl6. Ferdinand, the king's son, I landed by 
himself, and left him in a lone part of the isle, filling 
the air with sighs, and sitting with folded arms and 
dismal countenance." 

** What of the mariners, the ship, and all the rest of 
the fleet?" 
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'' The ship is safe in harbour in a deep and sheltered 
nook ; the mariners are all stowed under the hatches, 
and from the labours they suffered, and the spell which 
I cast over them, they are all in deep sleep. The rest 
of the fleet, which I dispersed, are all met again, and, 
as it is believed that the king's ship is wrecked, and 
he drowned, they are now in sorrow sailing over the 
Mediterranean, bound to Naples.*' 

"Thou hast performed thy task completely," said 
Prospero; ''but there is more work, Ariel. Make 
thyself like a sea-nymph, and be invisible to every eye 
but mine. Take this shape, and be ready for my ser- 
vice. Hence I " 

At once the nimble Ariel disappeared ; but it was 
only to reappear in a few moments in the shape of a 
sea-nymph, with loose flowing hair decked with ocean 
pearls and sea-grass, and bearing a stringed instrument 
made from a hollow sea-shell. But this beautiful 
figure was visible only to Prospero. 

** Fine vision ! dexterous Ariel I " said the magician, 
as he gazed at his faithful attendant. '' Hark in thy 
ear ! " continued he. " Eetum to Prince Ferdinand, 
where he sits by the shore bewailing his father's 
death, and draw him towards us with thy music and 
singing. But, remember, remain invisible to him and 
to every one but me." 
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** My lord, it shall be done," said Ariel, and 
vanished. 

Ferdinand was sitting on a bank by the shore, his 
heart heavy as lead, and his eyes filled with tears, 
when the sounds of sweet music came sweeping to- 
wards him across the water. He looked up. No one 
was to be seen ; and the music, that seemed at first to 
come from the water, now came from the shore. Now 
it is heard on this side ; now on that ; now from over 
his head ; now from behind his back. The invisible 
Ariel, the spirit of mischief, took delight in confusing 
and amazing the young prince. Loud he sang at 
Ferdinand's ear at one moment, then, darting away 
like a swallow, his music became faint and fine in the 
distance. A spell seemed to be cast upon Ferdinand. 
He listened like one enchanted, drinking in the music, 
but looking in vain for the invisible musician. But 
his amazement increased when he' heard Ariel sing his 
sweet Bea-nymph*s song : — 

^ Come unto these yellow sands. 
And then take hands : 
Conrtsied when you have, and kissed. 
The wild waves whist, 
Foot it f eatly here and there ; 
And, sweet sprites, the burden bear." 

"Where should this music be— in the air or the 
earth?'* said Ferdinand, as he followed the unaeeu 

G 
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Ariel, who led him on to where Prospero.and lOnnib 
were standing. Then when Ariel had drawn the prineo 
to Prosperous cell, he sang again : — 

« Full fathom five tfay father lies ; 

Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes: 

Nothing of him that doth f ade^ 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 
Hark ! now I hear them, — ding, dong, bell ! * 

** This song recalls my drowned flEither," said Fer- 
dinand, who was listening so intently to the wTigmg 
that he had not perceived Prospero and the beantifid 
Miranda. ** Surely this is no mortal music — ^no soimd 
of the earth ! " 

" Look, Miranda ! " said Prospero, pointing to the 
prince. " What seest thou yonder ? ** 

" What is it ? — a spirit ? *' asked Miranda, fascinated 
by the appearance of the handsome prince — ^the first 
youth she had ever beheld. ''It is a noble form, in- 
deed ; but it is a spirit." 

'<No, daughter: it eats, sleeps, and has all the 
senses that we have. This young man was in the 
wreck. He has lost his companions, and is wander- 
ing about to find them.*' 

**1 might almost call him divine,*' said Miranda; 
" for nothing in nature have I ever seen so noble." 
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All this time the cmmiiig, tricky spirit Ariel was 
guiding love-glances between the prince and Miranda; 
and the young people had scarcely seen each other 
before both of them were deep in love. 

Meantime, on the other side of the island, Alonzo 
and his lords, who had all been cast safe ashore, had 
met together. The king, believing his son Ferdinand 
to have been lost, sat mourning, and refused to be 
comforted. Around him stood a number of his lords 
— Sebastian, his brother; Gonzalo, his counsellor — 
the same '^ noble Neapolitan" that had be&iended 
Prospero ; and Antonio, Duke of Milan. 

**I beseech you, sir, be comforted," said Gonzalo 
to Alonzo the king; "for if our loss is great, our. 
escape is most wonderful. Our misfortune is a com- 
mon one. Every day some sailor's wife, merchant, 
and owner, is suffering the woe that now afflicts us ; 
but such a miracle as our preservation does not hap- 
pen once in a lifetime. Then, good sir, balance our 
wreck and loss of goods with our fortunate escape." 

** Peace, peace ! " said the king, impatiently. 

** He receives comfort like cold porridge," whispered 
Sebastian to Antonio. 

But Gonzalo would not give up his attempt to 
console the king. 

** A. most strange thing it is," said he, "that our 
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garments, being, as they were, drenched in the sea, 
preserve all their freshness and gloss notwithstanding. 
They seem rather to be new dyed than stained with 
salt water; indeed, they are as fresh as when first 
we put them on in Africa, at the marriage of the 
Princess Claribel to the King of Tunis." 

" Would I had never given my daughter in mar- 
riage there,** said the king. ** I have left her too far 
away from Italy ever to see her again ; and, in coming 
home from giving her up to the African wilderness, I 
have lost my other child, my son. thou, mine heir 
of Naples and of Milan, what strange fish hath made 
his meal on thee ! ** 

" Sire, he may live,** said one of the lords that stood 
around. " I saw him beating the waves under him, 
and riding upon their backs. He kept his head boldly 
above the water, and swam with strong strokes toward 
the shore, which, I do not doubt, he reached alive.** 

**No,no; he*s gone, he*s gone I ** mourned the king. 

" You have yourself to thank for your loss, sir,** 
exclaimed Sebastian, who, being the king's brother, 
did not fear to speak openly. " You would not have 
your daughter married in Europe, but must give her 
to an African ; and now you have cause to rue it.** 

" Peace, peace, I pray,** answered the king bitterly. 

" We all of us kneeled to you, and besought you 
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not to give ber to the King of Tnnis," eonlinned Se- 
bastiaa ; '' but yoa would have your way. Yon haYO 
lost your son, I fear, for ever; but the flEHiIt is your 
own. 

^< So is the loss ; so is the loss ! " wailed Alonzo. 

** My Lord Sebastian, you speak the trath," said 
the good Gonzalo ; ** but you speak it ongently and at 
a wrong time. Yon rub the sore, when you shonld 
soothe the wound. Had I the ordering of this isle, 
my lord," continued he, addressing the king, and de- 
siring to win his attention from thinking of the lost 
Ferdinand ; '' and were I the king of it, I would exe- 
cute all things by contraries. No kind of traffic would 
I admit : there should be no magistrates : letters 
should not be known nor riches, poverty nor service. 
There should be no contract, succession, nor owner- 
ship of land ; no use of metal, of com, or wine, or 
oil ; no occupation, — all men idle, but innocent and 
pure. Nature should produce all things in common, 
without labour. There should be no treason or felony; 
no sword, pike, or gun; no plough or harrow: 
but Nature should bring forth all nourishment abun- 
dantly, to feed my innocent people. Do yon listen, 
sire ? " 

" No more," said Alonzo : " you talk of nothing." 

When the lords were thus talking, the spirit Ariel, 
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still invisible, came among them, playing a soft, slow, 
solemn air. Wearied with the wakefulness and the 
hard toil of the wreck, most of the lords were now 
ready to drop with fatigue ; and, yielding to the sooth- 
ing notes which Ariel played, soon sank into sleep. 

''What, all asleep!*' said Alonzo, as he looked 
aronnd, and saw all his attendants, except his brother 
and Antonio of Milan, stretched along the grassy bank, 
sleeping soundly. '* Would that my eyes would close, 
and, closing, shut up my thoughts. I almost think 
sleep is coming on me too.*' 

** Do not resist it, sir,** said Sebastian. '* It seldom 
visits sorrow ; when it does, it is a comforter.** 

" We two, my lord, will guard you while you take 
your rest,** said Antonio ; and he had hardly spoken 
the words, when the wearied king, lying along at the 
root of a great tree, closed his eyes and slept. 

The invisible Ariel had now cast his mystic slum- 
brous spell over all of them, king and courtier ; and 
they all lay charmed in sleep, save Antonio and Sebas- 
tian. Was it their fidelity to the king that kept them 
awake, to guard him, or was it some evil thought that 
made their minds restless and alert ? 

''What a strange drowsiness has overtaken them 
all,*' said Sebastian, looking round at the prostrate 
forms of his companions stretched along the bank. 
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" It is the climate/' returned Antonio, as he walked 
up to where the king lay, and looked earnestly in his 
face. 

" Why, then, do we not feel the effects of the cli- 
mate ? '* asked Sehastian. ** Sleep does not threaten 
me!" 

" Nor me. They all dropped down together, as if 
by agreement. 0, worthy Sebastian I " said Antonio, 
glancing around, and speaking in a hurried whisper, 
**here, in a desert isle — every soul asleep — some- 
thing might happen to the king — even now my imagi- 
nation sees the crown of Naples dropping upon thy 
brow ! " 

" What, are you asleep too ? Are you talking in 
your dreams ? " said Sebastian. 

" *Tis you that let your fortune sleep." 

** Say plainly what you moan. From your flushed 
cheek and eager eyes, I think I can divine your mean- 
ing ; and, if I guess aright, the same thought has 
struck us both." 

<* *Tis this. It is as impossible that the king's son, 
Ferdinand, lives, as that the king himself, who sleeps 
there, swims. Will you grant that Ferdinand is 
drowned ? " 

<< He is certainly gone," answered Sebastian. 
"Drowned — dead as Jonah's whale I " 
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** Then tell me who is the next heir of Naples ? " 

•* Claribel." 
^ " Yes I She that is Queen of Tunis ; she that 
dwells ten leagues beyond earth's uttermost boundary; 
she whose kingdom lies so far away, it might as well 
be in the moon ; she that could not have a letter sent 
now from Naples before the postman's new-bom son 
would have a beard upon his face." ^ 

*^ What does this mean ? What does all this talk 
come to?" returned Sebastian, in confusion. "It is 
true my brother's daughter is Queen of Tunis, that she 
is also heir of Naples, and that between these regions 
there is great space." 

" So great a space that Claribel may never re-cross 
it. Suppose that this were death instead of sleep that 
has seized the King Alonzo, there are others that can 
rule Naples as well as he. K you, Sebastian, were of 
the same mind as I am, how much profit might you 
not make by this sleep. Do you understand ?" 

" I think I do. I remember you supplanted your 
brother Prospero." 

"I did — and look how well his garments sit upon 
me. 

** Yes ; but your conscience " 

<< Well, well I and where does that lie ? I feel no 
conscience in my bosom. Twenty consciences wowLi 
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not have stood between me and Milan/' retamed 

Antonio. Then, walking up to the sleeping king, 

« 

'< Here lies your brother," he continued, ** whom three 
inches of my obedient steel can put asleep for ever. 
You might serve Gonzalo in the same fashion. He 
could not then upbraid us. As to the rest, ail of 
them wiU receive your authority as frankly as a cat 
laps nulk." 

"Agreed, Antonio. I shall follow in your foot- 
steps. As you got Milan, so shall I get Naples. 
Then draw your sword, and remember that the stroke 
that makes me king frees you from the annual 
tribute which you pay." 

"Let us draw together," replied Antonio, "and 
when I raise my sword to strike the king, let yours 
fall on Gonzalo." 

Thus briefly was the murder of Alonzo, and also of 
the "noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo," resolved upon by 
Sebastian and Antonio of Milan. And the dark deed 
would most certainly have been accomplished had not 
the bright spirit Ariel come in to protect the sleeping 
king and counsellor. Still invisible, Ariel approached, 
and, kneeling by the side of Gonzalo, awakened hirn 
with the warning song : — 

" While you here do snoring lie. 
Open-eyed Conspiracy 
H\s time doVSo. ta^% \ 
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If of life you keep a care, 
Shake ofif slumber and beware : 
Awake ! awake ! " 



"Now, good angels, preserve the king!" cried 
Gonzalo, starting up from sleep. 

" How now — ^awake ! Why stand ye there with 
drawn swords ? Why have ye this look of violence ? " 
asked the king, amazed to see his brother Sebas- 
tian and his old friend Antonio standing over hinn 
with swords in their hands. 

But the men that were cruel enough to resolve upon 
murder, were quick enough to invent a story which 
should explain their attitude. 

" We were standing here guarding your rest," said 
the king's brother, Sebastian, " when, only a moment 
ago, we heard a roaring as of bulls or lions — did it not 
awake you ? " 

"I heard nothing," answered the king. 

"It was a noise terrible enough to frighten mon- 
sters. If *twas made by lions, there must be a whole 
herd of them," added Antonio. 

"Did you not hear this, Gonzalo?" asked the 
king. 

" I did indeed hear a sort of a humming," replied 
the old courtier, who had been awakened by nothing 
more terrible than Ariel's song ; " and no sooner was I 
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awake than I shook yon and shonted. Opening my 
eyes, I saw their swords drawn. There certainly was 
a noise. Let ns draw onr weapons and stand npon 
onr guard, or quit this place." 

"Lead away from this ground," cried the king; 
** and let us make further search for Ferdinand 1 " 

Meantime, the lost Ferdinand is lahouring close by 
Prosperous cell. He does not now spend the day in 
the discharge of princely duties, or in the enjoyment 
of princely pleasures. Prospero, with secret joy, 
though with pretended anger, had seen his daughter 
Miranda win the heart of the prince and heir of 
Naples ; and, though he fully trusted in the truth of 
Ferdinand's love, he resolved to put it to the test. 

** I must make this swift wooing tedious," thought 
Prospero, ** lest the too easy winning should make 
the prize seem light." Then, turning to Ferdinand, 
he addressed him roughly : — ** You say you are now 
the ruler of Naples, the king, your father, having been 
wrecked ? Now, I charge you, attend to what I say. 
You are stealing a name that belongs to another ; and 
you have put yourself upon this island as a spy, to 
win it from me, the lord of it." 

" No, as I am a man," protested Ferdinand. 

** Oh, no, my father," cried Miranda. " No evil 
mind can dwell in so fob: a form; for, the templo 
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being so noble, good thoughts would seek to live 
within it." 

** Silence ! Do not you speak for him. He is a 
traitor. You, sir, follow me. I shall manacle you 
neck and foot, give you sea- water to drink, and fresh- 
water muscles, roots, and acorn husks to eat." 

"You must first show me your power to enforce 
your cruelties upon me," answered Ferdinand, as he 
drew his sword and stood upon his guard. 

At this moment, Prospero cast a spell over the 
young prince, and forbade him to move hand or 
foot. 

"Dear father, put him not to too severe a trial; 
for he is gentle and not violent." 

" Silence, Miranda 1 K you speak again in his 
favour you will make me chide you, if not hate you. 
Come, sir, obey : follow me. Your strength has now 
become as an infant's, and you cannot but obey." 

" Indeed I cannot," answered the spell-bound prince. 
" My spirits are prisoned in fetters, as in a dream. 
But yet, might I continue to see this maiden, I would 
be happy in my prison, and could bear my father's 
death, the loss of all my friends, and the .threats of 
this magician to whom I am subdued." 

Though Ferdinand had borne himself with all gen- 
tleness and mildness for Miranda's sake ; though hd 
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had suffered hardships from the father out of love for 
the daughter — ^Prospero, so great was his love and 
care for his child, determined to put him to still more 
severe trial. He ordered him to remove a great pile 
of logs from the wood in which they had been felled 
to his cell for firewood. This was sorry work for a 
king, indeed ; and to Ferdinand it would have been as 
hateful as it was fatiguing, but that it gave him oppor- 
tunities of seeing Miranda many times a day. She, 
poor child, wept to see her lover performing this 
drudgery, and begged of him to rest himself. 

** Best, pray, rest I '* she said. " K you'll sit down, 
I will bear your logs." 

** No, beautiful creature ! I had rather break my 
back bearing these burdens than that you should un- 
dergo such dishonourable labour while I sit idle. I 
am a prince, Miranda, even, as I think, a king ; and I 
would no more endure this wooden slavery than bear 
an insult from a beggar. But, my best lady, the very 
instant that I saw you, my heart flew to your service, 
and will ever remain your slave. It is for your sake 
that I am this patient logman. For, beyond all limit 
of everything else in the world, I love and prize and 
honour you." 

And Miranda was so happy in his love, and loved 
him 80 deeply and truly in return, that she could not 
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keep back the tears of joy that rose from her heart to 
hei eyea at hearing his words. 




Froapero, who had heard the lovera talk, aad had. 
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seen them exchanging their vows, was almost as happy 
in their happiness as they were themselves. 

For a long time Alonzo and his lords wandered over 
the Enchanted Isle searching in vain for Prince Fer- 
dinand, who was now safe in the service and under 
the protection of Prospero. At length the old Lord 
Gonzalo was obliged to stop and rest. 

" I can go no further, sire," said he to the king. 
*' My old bones ache. This has been a march indeed ! 
Straight lines and windings, hill and dale ! By your 
leave, I will here me rest." 

* I cannot blame you. Lord Gonzalo. Sit down 
and rest. I am myself weary and broken in spirit. 
I have lost, and here I now forswear all hope of find- 
ing, Ferdinand. He is drowned ; and the sea, that has 
him in its depths, mocks at our vain search for him on 
land. WeU, let him go 1 " 

" I am right glad he is so out of hope," whispered 
Antonio to Sebastian. **Do not you, my lord, aban- 
don your purpose because you have failed once. Let 
not our swords fail us at our next opportunity." 

"No," replied Sebastian; "we will take thorough 
advantage of our next chance." 

"Let it be to-night," urged the bloodthirsty An- 
tonio. " They are now oppressed with weariness, and 
cannot sit up and keep watch as they can when fresh." 
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Agreed. It shall be to-night." 

Then, when the king and his conrtiers were at rest, 
there was borne toward them on the breeze a strain of 
solemn and strange music. Surprise seized every one ; 
for this music, played by no earthly instrument, seemed 
mysterious even in an enchanted island. 

" Listen, my good friends : hark I "What harmony 
is this ?" exclaimed the king. 

** 'Tis marvellous sweet music," was answered on 
all sides. 

Then something much more astonishing took place. 
A number of strange, uncouth shapes came in with 
many a beck and bow, and bringing with them a ban- 
quet. They danced around the feast with many gentle 
actions of salutation ; and, after inviting the king and 
the others to eat, they vanished. 

** Heaven protect us! what were these?" cried 
Alonzo. 

" Surely some masquerade of the monstrous people 
of this Enchanted Island," answered Sebastian. ''Now 
will I believe in unicorns, and in the phoenix too ! " 

"I will believe in both," said Antonio, '' and in all 
things hereafter that seem to want credit. Travellers' 
tales are always true ; and they that condemn them are 
but stay-at-home fools ! " 

" Were I to report this in Naples now, who would 

u 
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believe me ? '* exclaimed Gonzalo. ** Who wonld be- 
lieve that I had seen such islanders — ^for these are 
certainly the people of this isle— who, though mon- 
strous in shape, are yet more gentle and kind in 
manner than many of our human fellows are ? ' 

*' They vanished suddenly ; but they have left their 
viands behind, and we have stomachs,'' said Sebastian. 
" Will it please you, sire, to eat ? " 

** I will stand forward and feed, though it should be 
my last,'* replied the king. " Come forward, brother, 
and you, Duke of Milan, and do as we do." 

But when Alonzo, Sebastian, and Antonio came 
forward to the banquet, there was a sudden gleam of 
lightning, a clap of thunder, and Ariel, descending in 
the shape of a harpy, struck his wings upon the table, 
and made the whole banquet vanish in a moment. 

Then, speaking in the words that had been taught 
him by Prospero, he addressed Alonzo, Sebastian, and 
the Duke Antonio : — 

* You are three men of sin," said Ariel. " Destiny 
hath made the ever-hungry sea vomit you forth upon 
this uninhabited island, because you are un£t to live 
amongst men. Eemember, you three drove the good 
Prospero from Milan, and left him and his innocent 
child upon the desolate seas ! And for this foul deed 
the destinies have stirred up the seas and the shores, 
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yea, all the creatures of land, water, air, and fire, 
against your peace. You, Alonzo, they have de- 
prived of your son : and, step by step, perdition shall 
attend you and your ways; and only the true heart's 
repentance and a pure life to the end can save you 
from its wrath.*' 

Then, with another thunder-clap, Ariel vanished, 
leaving the three guilty men distracted. 

" Sad, oh sad ! " cried Alonzo. ''I thought the 
very billows spoke and told me of the name of 
Prospero, that the winds sung it to me, and the 
thunder pronounced it. Alas, too I and it was for 
this crime that my son has had to make his bed in 
the ooze of the sea-bottom. I will seek him deeper 
than ever plummet sounded, and there lie with him ! " 
And with this the mad king rushed away from all his 
lords. 

*' One fiend at a time, and I will fight all their 
legions ! " cried Sebastian, as, maddened by remorse, 
he also rushed away, followed by Antonio. 

''All three of them are desperate!'' exclaimed 
Gonzalo, '' their guilt, like poison given to take effect 
after a long time, begins now to tell upon them. 
Follow them you that are young and supple, and 
prevent them from what their madness might tempt 
ihem to do.*' 
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Thus Prospero had accomplished his main object. 
By means of the magic visions which the nimble Ariel 
had so cleverly produced, he had brought home their 
guilt to the three conspirators. And no sooner had he 
stirred up their remorse than he cast a potent spell 
over them, drove them into a grove of lime trees near 
his cell, and left them with minds disordered and 
oppressed with horrors. 

Then, calling his spirit-servant towards him :^ 
'^Thou and thy monster crew performed the last 
service most worthily. Go, bring hither the same 
merry rabble over whom I have given thee power ; 
for I have promised to have enacted some vanity of 
thy art before Ferdinand and Miranda." 

** Before you can say, Come, and go. 
And breathe twice ; and cry. So, so ^ 
Each one, tripping on his toe. 
Will be here with mop and mowe,"— 

sang Ariel, as he danced off to do his masters 
bidding. 

Then began a fairy masque for the delight of the 
lovers, Ferdinand and Miranda, who were seated near 
a grassy plot, on which the spirits were to appear. 

First Iris, or the rainbow, the messenger of the 
gods, appeared in his many-coloured robes, and called 
CeieB, the goddess of the earth, to leave her leas, her 
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monntaitiB, hor meadows, &nd her ehores, aod coma 
imd wait upon Jnno, Iier Bister, tlie goddess of heaven 
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Ceres then approached, and asked why she had been 
sninmoned. 
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''To celebrate a contract of tme love," answered 
Iris, '' and to bestow some blessing on the lovenu" 

Then came in Jnno ; and these two goddesses, the 

one of heaven, the other of the earth, each invoked a 

blessing on Ferdinand and Miranda. Thus smig 

Jnno : — 

^ Honour, riches, marriage blessing, 
Long continuance and increasing, ^ 
Hourly joys be still upon yon I 
Juno sings her blessings on you.** 

And, afterwards, Ceres sung : — 

** Earth's increase, f oison plenty, 
Bams and gamers never empty ; 
'^^es, with clustering bunches growing 
Plants, with goodly burthen bowing ; 
Spring come to you, at the farthest. 
In the very end of harvest ! 
Scarcity and want shall shun you ; 
Ceres' blessing so is on you.'' 

** This is a most majestic vision I " cried the en- 
raptured Ferdinand ; ** and are these spirits ? ** 

" They are spirits," answered Prospero, ** which I, 
by my art, have called together to act my fi^cies." 

There came in companies of naiads and of fairy- 
reapers, and danced gracefully before the young 
couple, until, at a word from Prospero, they vanished 
so suddenly that they had disappeared even before the 
sound of their footfalls had died away. 
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" Our revels now are ended," said Prospero : 
" these actors were all spirits, and now they are 
melted into air — ^into thin air. Even as this vision, 
the clond-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, the 
solemn temples, the great globe itself, and all which 
it inherits, shall dissolve, and like this nnsubstan- 
tial pageant faded, leave not a wreck behind." 

But Prospero had now busy work on hand ; and so, 
bidding his daughter and Ferdinand adieu, he called 
his faithftd servant Ariel to inquire about the half- 
man, half-monster, Caliban. This wild, ungrateful, 
and malicious creature, forgetful of all that his master 
Prospero and his young mistress Miranda had taught 
him, and remembering only the just punishment which 
had been inflicted upon him for his laziness and 
brutish habits, had plotted the destruction of his 
benefactors. He had met with Stephano, Alonzo's 
butler, and with Trinculo, a jester, who had escaped 
from the wreck. These two Neapolitans had found a 
butt of wine that had floated ashore from the vessel. 
This wine they handed freely to Caliban ; and, in 
retam for this liquor, which he deemed divine, the 
monster fell down and worshipped Stephano, and 
oSered to deliver Prospero, the lord of the island, 
into his hand. The hope of being king of the island 
inflamed the butler's muddled brain; and he> with 
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Trincolo and Caliban, bad set ont for Prospero's cell 
witb tbe intention of murdering bim. 

"We most prepare to meet witb Caliban/' said 
Prospero to Ariel, wbo came at bis call. ** Say wbere 
did yon leave tbese varlets ?" 

** Sir," answered Ariel, " tbey were red-bot with 
drinking : so full of tbe fighting spirit were tbey, that 
they smote the air for breathing in their Daces, and 
beat the ground for kissing their feet. Yet still tbey 
were ever bending their footsteps toward your cell. 
Then I beat my tabor, at which tbey quickened their 
ears and tlirew up their noses as if they smelt mnsic, 
and followed me and my tabor wherever I chose to 
lead them. Seeing their willingness, I led them 
through all manner of briers and thorns, that tore 
their skins, and at last I guided them into the filthy 
mantled pool behind your cell, where now they stand 
up to their chins in mud." 

" Well done, my bird ! ** said Prospero. " Gk), 
bring now the glittering garments from within my 
house, and bang them up for a trap to catch those 
thieves." 

Ariel brought out a load of glittering apparel, and 
bung the garments on a line that tbey might be easily 
seen. Then Prospero and Ariel, remaining invisible 
themselves, awaited the approach of Caliban and bis 
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friends, who, dripping wet from the pool, now ad- 
vanced. 

** Tread softly," whispered Caliban, " that the 
blind mole may not hear us : we now are near his 
ceU." 

" Monster ! " said Stephano, " your singing, tabor- 
playing fairy, which you say is a harmless fairy, has 
done little better than played the knave with us." 

** Monster ! " cried the jester, Trinculo, ** I do smell 
all over stinking mud, at which my nose is in great 
indignation." 

"So is mine," continued Stephano. ** Do you 
hear, monster ? K I should take a displeasure against 
you ; look you " 

** Thou art but a dead monster," interrupted 
Trinculo. 

"This is the mouth of the cell," said Caliban. 
Make no noise; but enter, and do that good mis- 
chief which shall make this island your own for 
ever." 

Then Trinculo, spying the glittering garments that 
had been hung out as a temptation, shouted: — 
«0 King Stephano! what a wardrobe is here for 
thee.*' 

" Let it alone, and do the murder first," cried the 
vexed Caliban. "If Prospero wake he will fill our 
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skins from top to toe with pinches, and make strange 
stuff of ns." 

But the two drunken Neapolitans continued stealing 
the garments, till suddenly a noise as of hunting was 
heard, and Prospero and Ariel, attended by a number 
of spirits in the shape of dogs and hounds, came 
rushing forward, and began to hunt Caliban and his 
conspirators. The dogs snapped at and bit the heels 
and the calves of the wretches until their roaring 
was heard above the barking and yelling of the 
hounds that drove them away into remote parts of the 
island. 

These wretched enemies being scattered, Prospero 
now turned his attention to his foes of nobler 
rank. 

** Tell me, my spirit,*' he said to Ariel, ** about the 
king and his followers.'' 

** They are still confined together, as you com- 
manded, in the lime-grove behind your cell. The 
king, Sebastian, and your brother Antonio, are still 
distracted, moumfally lunatic with the madness into 
which you have cast them. With frenzied eyes they 
stand gazing in the lime-grove, and cannot move until 
they are released by you. The other lords are over- 
come with sorrow and dismay. So deeply grieved is 
old G-onzalo to see the madness of his master, that 
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tha tears ran down to the points of his white 
heard." 

« Since they are penitent, I shall pnnish them no 
longer. Go, release them, Ariel: I will hreak the 
charms under which I have honnd them, restore their 
senses, and let them he themselves again." 

'Til fetch them, sir," said the hlithe spirit, and 
disappeared. 

Prospero*s heart now heat high with triumph and 
exaltation. He had hronght all his enemies to his 
feet ; he had prevented the murder of the king hy his 
brother and Antonio ; he had punished and suhdued 
the reheUious Caliban ; and, above all, he had seen 
his daughter Miranda betrothed to the prince, who 
would soon be king of Naples. And all this he had 
brought about by means of his art and his wisdom. 
As he thus thought, he folded his magic mantle more 
closely around him, and swung his conjuring wand 
triumphantly. But soon his thoughts ran in another 
enrrent. The great purposes of his life were now near 
their accomplishment, and why should he practise 
magic more ? Thinking thus, he said : — 

** Ye elves of hills and brooks and woods ; ye fairies 
that chase the ebbing and run before the coming 
wave, with feet that leave no mark on the wet sands ; 
and ye that in the moonshine dance on the fairy rings, 
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and build mushrooms by night — ^by whose, aid I have 
drawn a mist over the midday son, nnloosed the wild 
winds, and set roaring war between the bine sky and 
the green sea — ^I here abjure my magic. And, when 
I have obtained some heavenly music, wherewith to 
soothe the frenzied minds of mine old enemies, !*£ 
break my staff, and bury it in the earth; 1*11 bum 
my mantle; and, deeper than ever wrecked s^or's 
bones are washed, I'll drown my book ! " 

The solemn music that he commanded now began 
to play, and at the same time came Ariel, with the 
king and his lords from the lime-grove. Alonzo, with 
Sebastian and Antonio, came with the wild look of 
madmen, their eyes staring, and their limbs moving 
with sudden, unmeaning, and uncouth gestures. 

Soothingly came the sweet and heavenly music over 
the senses of the distracted men, until, like the growth 
of dawn in the east, the light of sense began slowly 
to return to them. 

Prosperous last charm was now complete ; and, bid- 
ding Ariel bring the hat and rapier which he had worn 
in Milan, and had brought with him to the island, he 
threw away his magic robes. 

"Quickly, spirit! Thou shalt ere long be free," 
said Prospero to Ariel. 

The joyous Ariel, who knew he should be free in 
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I, — Bhoold have no more Berrice, bnt be at 
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liberty to fly the world OTer.^-conld not forbesLi 
singing, as he helped to dress his nmstor : — 

'When tha bet ncka there luck 1 ; 
Iniconlip'ibdlllie; 
Tlwra I conch. 'When ovU do cr; 
On (he bafB back t do &j, 
After aummer, merrilj ; 
Bf eTdl^T merrily, ahHil I live now, 
Under the bloeaom that hangs on the bough.* 

" Go, Ariel, to the king's ship ; awake the sleeping 
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mariners, and draw them presently to this place ; but 
be still invisible." 

'< I shall return ere your pnlse beat twice," said 
Ariel. 

Then, turning to Alonzo, who with the rest had 
now regained his senses, Prospero spoke : — 

'* Behold, sir king ! " said he, '' the wronged Dnke 
of Milan, Prospero. And that the more readily yon 
may believe that a living prince speaks to yon, I em- 
brace yon. A hearty welcome to thee and to thy 
company." 

"Whether yon be Prospero," said the king, "or 
some enchantment that abases my vision, as late it has 
been abused, I know not ; but yonr pulse beats, and 
you are flesh and blood. When I look on you, the 
affliction of my mind begins to amend. I fear some 
madness has possessed me. If you are Prospero, pardon 
me the wrongs I have done you. I resign your duke- 
dom. But how should you be living, and be here ? " 

" Welcome, Gonzalo," continued Prospero : " let 
me embrace you, whose honour cannot be measured. 
Welcome, my friends all. For you, my two lords, I 
could bring down the king's vengeance on you as 
traitors ; but I will tell no tales. Brother Antonio, I 
forgive your faults ; but you must, and will, restore 
my dukedom. My lords, I see you wonder much at 
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this meetmg ; bat, thoagh your senses have been dis- 
turbed by witnessing mysteries and marvels in this 
enchanted isle, know that what you now see is real. 
For certain I am that Prospero, who was thrast forth 
from Milan, and who, most strangely, was driven 
toward this island, where I landed to be the lord of 
it. No more of this to-day : the story is too long. 
This cell is my court — ^look in ; fbr, since you have 
given me my dukedom again, I will reward you by 
restoring to you something that you have lost." 

Alonzo and the lords looked in, and were lost in 
astonishment to see Ferdinand and Miranda seated at 
a table piaying chess. 

** If this prove only a vision of the island," cried 
the king, *' then I have twice lost my dear son. All 
the blessings of a glad father compass thee," con- 
tinued he, when Ferdinand ran forward, and kneeled 
at his feet. 

Meantime, Miranda had come forth, and was gazing 
in deep amazement at the crowd. Ferdinand was the 
only human being besides her father whom she had 
seen till this moment, and there was some reason in 
her exclaiming: — "0 wonder! How many goodly 
creatures ! How beauteous mankind is ! " 

** Who is this maiden ? " asked the king. 

** Sir," answered Ferdinand, << she is daughter to 
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this famone Duke of HUan, Prospero, fuid she is 




mine. I chose her when I could not ask my fatliw 
for im advice 1 " 
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** I shall be another father to her, Ferdinand.'* 

''May the heavens drop a blessed crown on this 
couple ! '* exclaimed the pious Gonzalo. '< For Milan 
has been driven from Milan, that his issue should be- 
come kings of Naples. In this one marvellous voyage, 
Claribel has found a husband at Tunis; Ferdinand, 
her brother, has found a wife where he himself was 
lost ; Prospero has found a dukedom in a poor unin- 
habited isle ; and each of us has found himself where 
each had lost himself.'' 

Gonzalo had scarce finished, when another cause 
for wonder was discovered. The shipmaster and the 
boatswain, who were thought by all to have perished 
in the wreck — ^though Prospero and Ariel knew better 
—came now in amongst the crowd, with faces bewil- 
dered and amazed. 

" Ah I How now, boatswain ? " cried Gonzalo. 
** you that have escaped drowning at sea only to be 
hanged on shore, what is the news with you ? '* 

'' The best news is that we have safely found our 
king and company ; next, our ship, which but a few 
hours ago we thought split and gone to the bottom, is 
tight and bravely rigged, as when we first put out to 
sea ! " 

''All this have I done since I went," whispered 
Ariel to Prospero. 

I 
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** My diligent spirit, thoa shalt be free this hour. 
Bat go now, set Caliban and his companions free. 
Break the chann." 

On the instant Ariel was away, and in a minnte he 
reappeared, driving before him Caliban and Stephano 
and Trincolo, decked in the glittering garments they 
had stolen. Caliban trembled in every limb, expecting 
instaat punishment. 

** Go, Caliban, to my cell ; take your companions 
with you; and, as you expect pardon, trim my 
chamber handsomely." 

*< I will, 1 will ; and I'll be wise hereafter, and seek 
your favour. What a thrice double ass I was to take 
this drunken Stephano for a god, and leave my master 
for him." 

So saying, he and his two companions, after being 
rebuked and laughed at, went their way, to prepare 
the cell for the coming of the company. 

** Sir ! " said Prospero to the king, ** I invite your 
highness, and your court and company, to my poor 
cell. There you shall sleep to-night ; and there will I 
tell you the story of my life and of these wonders. 
To-morrow, I will take you to your ship, and all of us 
will sail for Naples, whence, after I have seen the 
marriage of my daughter and your son solemnized, I 
will retire to my own Milan, and there, after my long 
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life, prepare me for the grave. I promise 70a calm 
seas, favourable wmds, and sach speedjr sailmg, that 
jron shall catcli yonr own feet not afar off. Let this 
be thy charge, Ariel, and thy last dnty," coutinned he, 
in a whisper to his spirit ; " then be &ee, retom to 
the elements, and fare thee well ! My lords, pleaae 
you draw near." 





SHYLOCK'S EEVBNGB. 

(SSiKSPSASB'B "HERCHAKT OF TXNICE."} 



A T the time whenVenice was still in its prime, irhen 
-^^ its ccmala were covered with merchant fleets, 
laden with the wealth of East and West, and when its 
marble palaces were still the dwellings of princes and 
lordly merchants, there lived in it two noble gentle- 
meD, duned Antomo and BosBanio. Between these 
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two the most cordial friendsliip subsisted. Antonio 
was one of the ricliest merchants of the city, and he 
was as generous as rich. His argosies, freighted with 
silks and spices, jewels and gold, floated on every sea, 
from China to the Spanish main : but his generosity 
was almost as wide as his enterprise, and he lent his 
money to every companion and friend as freely as he 
(sent forth his galleons to far ports ; for in both cases 
he was ever ready to rejoice in the fortunate issue of 
bis venture, but was also prepared to endure its failure 
with fortitude. It was not the practice of this noble 
Antonio to lend money out on usury : he never asked 
his friends to pay interest for the sums which he lent 
them. This liberality, in itself the evidence of a good 
disposition, was productive of results the opposite of 
good. It encouraged his young friends in habits of 
extravagance, and kindled against him the wrath of 
the Jews in Venice, who lived chiefly by lending 
money at usury, and whose business was marred by 
the generous Christian who freely lent without rate dr 
usance. Bassanio was a gay young gentleman, full of 
honour and truth. In his earlier youth, being some- 
what more extravagant than his means warranted, he 
had much impoverished his estate ; and his poverty 
was all the more bitter to him from the circumstance 
that, among his other misfortunes, the unhappy youth 
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was in love, and was unable, in suitable state and 
splendour, to visit the lady of his choice, who lived 
many miles from Venice. 

** Who is this lady to whom you have vowed to 
make a pilgrimage, and of whom you promised to tell 
me to-day ? ** asked Antonio of his friend Bassanio. 

**You know well, Antonio,'* answered his friend, 
** how much I have shortened my estate by wearing a 
show of greater wealth than I possessed. My chief 
care now is to come fairly off from the debts in which 
my somewhat too lavish youth has left me. To you, 
Antonio, I owe most, in money and also in love ; and 
to your love I trust to help me in my plots and 
purposes for the payment of all the debts I owe." 

" Tell me your plans, good Bassanio; and, as they 
are honourable, they will command my purse, my 
influence, and my person." 

** There lives in Belmont," answered Bassanio, " a 
lady rich in all things. Wealthy in lands and goods, 
she is richer in beauty, and most wealthy in vir- 
tues. Her name is Portia. The wide world is filled 
with her renown, and the four winds blow noble 
suitors daily from every coast to her house at Bel- 
mont. From her eyes I have sometimes received those 
glances, which to lovers are almost as sweet and 
eloquent as spoken messages. 0, my Antonio, had I 
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bnt the means to take my place befittingly among the 
crowds of nobles that seek her favour, my mind, pro- 
phesying gloriously, makes me believe that I should 
be fortunate ! *' 

" As you know, Bassanio, all my fortune is at this 
moment on the sea. I have not to-day money, nor 
have I goods to raise a sum sufficient for your wants. 
But go forth, and try what my credit can do in 
Venice. It shall be stretched even to the uttermost, 
to furnish you forth royally to Belmont, and to the 
fair Portia, Go, inquire where money can be got, as I 
also will ; and there is little doubt my credit or my 
influence wiU enable us to command it." 

With this the friends separated, each bent on find- 
ing out a merchant or a money-lender, who, upon 
security of Antonio's signature, would supply the sum 
desired. 

Of the money-lenders or usurers of Venice, the 
wealthiest was one named Shylock. To him naturally 
Bassanio applied for the loan of certain sums in An- 
tonio's name. Now, of all the Jews in the city, none 
hated Antonio with a fiercer passion than Shylock. 
You may imagine, then, with what triumph this old 
usurer learned that his enemy wished to beg a favour 
at his hands. 

Bassanio had folly explained to Shylock the nature 
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of his desire. He wished, he said, to have a loan of 
three thousands dacats for the space of three months, 
at the end of which time Antonio hound himself to 
repay the money. 

<< Three thousand ducats for three months, and An- 
tonio bound," muttered Shylock thoughtfully, consi- 
dering the terms. " Antonio is sufficient security,'' 
continued he ; '* yet his wealth is all afloat, and may 
never come home. He has an argosy bound to Tri- 
polis, another to the Indies, a third to Mexico, a fourth 
to England, and he has other ventures scattered 
abroad; but ships are but boards, sailors but men, 
subject to the perils of pirates, of waters, winds, and 
rocks. Notwithstanding the man is sufficient — ^three 
thousand ducats say you ? — I think I may take his 
bond." 

Shylock and Bassanio had been talking in a public 
place, through which the merchants and citizens of 
Venice were continually passing and repassing. As 
luck would have it, the Jew had no sooner agreed to 
take the bond, than Antonio, who was to sign the 
deed, and thus make himself responsible for the pay- 
ment of the ducats, chanced to pass. 

"Who is he comes here ?" asked the cunning Jew, 
who, although he asked this question, knew Antonio 
as well as he hated him deeply. 
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" This is Signior Antonio," answered BasBanio. 

Bhylock cast one glance of malignant hate and 
loathing upon the merchant of Venice, then turned 
aeide, and seemed absorbed in the consideration of 
the Bnm he was asked to lend ; bnt no aach thonghts 




Instead of reckoning up duoats he 
items of his hatred agamst 
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was Homn 
Antonio. 

"How like a publican he looks," muttered the Jew, 
flinging at Antonio the ahhorred name of the tax- 
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gatherer of Jemsalem. ** I hate him, for he is a 
Christian ; but more deeply do I loathe him, because 
he lends out money gratis, and thus takes our fair 
profits out of our hands. J£ I can but once get my foot 
upon his neck, I wiU glut my sharpened appetite for 
vengeance on him. He hates our sacred nation ; and 
more, he rails on me and on my weU-won profits, 
which he calls usury. Cursed be my tribe if I forgive 
him!" 

" Shylock I Do you hear ? ** cried Bassanio impa- 
tiently. 

** I was only reckoning up my present store. How 
many months, said you ? Ah ! *' continued the dis- 
sembling Jew, turning, with a well-affected air of sur- 
prise, to Antonio, and pretending to have only now 
observed him, " Eest you fair, good signior, your 
worthy name was the last in our mouths." 

" Shylock," answered Antonio austerely, ** in lend- 
ing or borrowing, I neither give nor take interest ; yet 
to supply the immediate wants of my friend Bassanio, 
I'll break my custom, and give you whatever rate of 
interest we agree upon. Are you informed of how 
much Bassanio requires ? " 

** Ay, ay ; three thousand ducats," responded 
Shylock, " for three months ; and for the payment of 
which you will be bound. Well, then, what shall be 
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your bond ? What shall be the rate of interest ? But 
stay — ^I thought you said you did neither lend nor 
borrow for advantage ? " 

" It is not my custom," answered Antonio, ** but in 
the present instance I shall depart from it. Shall we 
be beholden to you ? " 

Then the Jew, suddenly throwing off the whining 
tone and grovelling manner which he had hitherto 
maintained, raised his head erect, aad glared with 
eyes of hate upon the merchant. 

** Signior Antonio," cried he passionately, ** many 
a time in the market-place, in presence of all the mer- 
chants, have you scouted me about my moneys and 
my usuries. Always I have borne it patiently, for 
patience is the badge of our whole tribe. You call 
me infidel, cut-throat dog ; you spit upon my Jewish 
robe ; and all because I use what is my own ! Now, 
then, it appears you need my help. You say, * Shy- 
lock, we would have moneys.* You say so ! You that 
did spit upon my beard, and kick me as you would 
spurn a wandering cur from your door. You ask for 
money I What should I say to you ? Should I not 
sAy, * Hath a dog money ? * * Can a cur lend three 
thousand ducats?' Or should I, bending low, and 
with a Wave's submissiveness, say, ' Fair sir, you spat 
on me on Wednesday ; you spumed me such a day ; 
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yon called me dog ; and for these kindnesses, 1*11 lend 
you so mnch money ? * " 

'* I am provoked to call you < dog ' again, spit on 
you again, and spam yon too. If yon will lend this 
money, lend it not as to a friend, hut as to an enemy, 
from whom, if he forfeit his hond, failing to pay, you 
may enforce your penalty without scruple." 

" Now, how you storm I" said Shylock, resuming 
his smiling and humble manner. ** I would be Mends 
with you. I would have your love, and would forget 
the shame you have put upon me too. I will supply 
your present wants ; and, as you do not take interest, / 
will take none. Not a farthing of interest for my money 
will I take from you ; but you'll not hear my kindness 1" 

** This would be kindness, indeed,** said Antonio. 

"I will show you this kindness, then,** continued 
Shylock. ** Go with me to a notary: there seal your 
single bond ; and, as by way of merry sport, if you do 
not repay me the sums set down in the agreement, on 
the day and at the place appointed, let the forfeit be 
a pound of your own flesh, to be cut off and taken 
from whatever part of your body pleases me.*' 

** I am content,** cried Antonio. "I will seal to 
such a bond, and thank the Jew for his kindness.** 

** You shall not seal to such a bond for me,** said 
Bassanio. ** I would rather continue in my necessity.'* 
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" Why, fear not, man 1 ** exclaimed Antonio gaily. 
" I shall not be forfeited. Within two months — ^that 
is, a month. before this bond expires — ^I shall have 
thrice three times the sum set down." 

Shylock perceived Bassanio persuading his friend 
not to sign the bond ; and, turning to him— 

" Pray tell me this," said he : " If he cannot pay on 
the day, what should I gain by exacting the for- 
feiture ? A pound of man's flesh is not so profitable 
as is the flesh of muttons, beeves, or goats. I say, I 
ofler him this friendship that I may win his favour. If 
he will have it, it is well ; if not, adieu, and wrong 
me not for the favour I have shown you." 

"I take your offer, Shylock, and will seal unto this 
bond," said Antonio. 

" Then meet me at the notary's : draw out this 
merry bond ! I go to bring the ducats, and will be 
with you presently." 

" Come on," cried Antonio to his friend. "No evil 
can come of this agreement, for my ships come home 
a month before the day." 

Bassanio's love-venture had now begun prosper- 
ously. His coffers were fllled with the Jew's gold ; 
the train of his attendants, clad in new liveries, was 
filled up, and every preparation made. A farewell 
meeting with Antonio and his other Venetian com- 
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panions was arranged ; after which, if the wind were 
favonrable, he shonld go aboard at once. It was 
agreed that a merry friend of his, Gratiano, should go 
with him. 

The last evening came. The feast, to which Shy- 
lock had been also bid, and at which he was present, 
much against his will, was spread, and the merriment 
of the gay young Venetians was rising and increasing, 
when a messenger arrived, to say that a favourable 
wind had sprung up, and that the voyagers most 
go on board without loss of time. Bassanio was 
soon in his vessel, that now began to float slowly 
out to sea. 

But Bassanio and Gratiano were not the only two 
that fled that night from Venice. 

Shylock had a daughter, Jessica, a beautiful and 
witty maid — the child of the Jew only in natural 
birth, but not in breeding or in mind. This Hebrew 
damsel was beloved by Lorenzo, a friend of Bas- 
sanio' s, and to him she had promised to fly from her 
father's house, and, confessing the Christian faith, to 
be married to him. The evening of the feast in 
honour of Bassanio was appointed for the flight ; and, 
at the time when the old Jew was sitting morosely 
at the table of the Christians, Jessica, having taken 
with her the jewels and the gold to which as htr 
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dowry she was entitled, was gliding in Lorenzo's 
gondola down one of the Tenetiaji canals towurd a 
lone Chiistian chapel, where a priest awaited to make 
her Bit once a Christian and a w fe 




Shylock'a rage vhen he heard that lii^i Uau^jhter had 
fled — ^fled with a Ghriatian — and, more than all, fled 
witli his jewels, his precious stones, and his ducats, was 
like that of an nncontrollable madman. He ran 
throngh the streets tearing his hair, wringing hii 
handi irildly, weeping at one momeiA aui ciom:^ %ik 
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another, crying aloud : — ** My daughter I my ducats I 
my daughter I Fled with a Christian ! My ducats 
in Christian hands ! Justice, justice ! Find the girl f 
my ducats ! ** 

Meeting Solanio and Salarino, who were known to 
he companions of Lorenzo's, he cried out hreathless 
and panting with passion — 

" You knew — ^none so well, none so well as you — of 
my daughter's flight." 

** Certainly," answered the cruel Salarino, " I knew 
the tailor that made the wings she flew with." 

" Curse her, she is lost for ever for it. My own 
flesh and blood to rebel ! " 

" There is more difference between thy flesh and 
hers," said Salarino, **than between jet and ivory. 
But tell me, have you heard whether Antonio have 
had any losses at sea ?" 

** Ay I There again ! there's another bad bargain I 
A bankrupt ! a beggar, who dares not now show face 
in the market-place I Three thousand ducats lost to 
the prodigal ! But let him look to his bond, let him 
look to his bond ! " 

" Surely, though he cannot pay you, you will not 
take his flesh ? What would that be good for ? " 

" To bait fish with ; and, if it wiU feed nothing else, 
it will feed my revenge," answered the enraged Jew. 
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'' He has hindered me of profits of half-a-million ; he 
has laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned 
my nation, — and all because I am a Jew ! Hath not a 
Jew eyes, hands, senses, affections, passions, even as 
a Christian has ? If you wound us, do we not bleed ? 
If you tickle us, do we not laugh ? If you poison us, 
do we not die ? and if you wrong us, shall we not 
revenge ? If we are like you in all the rest, we will 
resemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a Christian, 
what is the Christian return ? Eevenge. If a Chris- 
tian wrong a Jew, what does he learn from Christian 
example ? Eevenge. I will follow the example you 
set before me, and it will go hard if I do not improve 
upon the pattern." 

But Shylock did not content himself with mourning 
over his losses, or threatening vengeaace. He com- 
missioned a brother of his tribe, named Tubal, to 
follow the flying lovers to Genoa, whither it was 
supposed they had gone, and, if possible, to bring them 
back. 

No sooner had Tubal returned to Venice than the 
distracted old man rushed to find him. 

" How now, Tubal ? ** cried he : " what news from 
Genoa ? Hast thou found my daughter ? *' 

** I followed in her track, and often came where I 
did hear of her, but could not And her.^ 
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<<0h — hi There, there, there! a diamond gone, 
cost me two thousand ducats at Frankfort f The curse 
never fell upon our nation till now : I never felt it 
till now ! These two thousand ducats gone, and other 
precious, precious jewels. I wish my daughter lay 
dead at my feet if the jewels were hut in her ear I 
would that she lay there hearsed if the ducats were 
hut in her coffin f All gone I No news of them ! 
Yes, yes I and I know not how much money spent in 
search of them ! The thief gone with so much, and 
so much lost in searching for the thief; and no satis- 
faction, no revenge! No ill-luck stirring hut what 
happens to me ; no sighs hut of my hreathing ; no 
tears but of my shedding ! ** 

And as the broken old man whined out these words, 
the tears coursed down his dark cheeks, his grey head 
was buried in his hands, and his body seemed bent to 
half its real size. 

" But,'* said Tubal, " other men have ill-luck too ; 
Antonio, as I heard in Genoa '* 

"What! what! what! Hl-luck? lU-luck?" cried 
Shylock, his body springing up to its full height, and 
his stretching hands and gleaming eyes bespeaking his 
wild eagerness to drink in news of<disaster to Antonio. 

" An argosy of his, coming from Tripolis, was cast 
away." 
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'* I thank heaven ! I thank heaven ! And I thank 
thee, good Tubal. Good news, good news ! Ha, ha ! 
Where saidst thou ? ** 

"In Genoa," answered Tubal, "where, as I heard, 
your daughter in one night spent fourscore ducats.*' 

" Thou stickest a dagger in me, unkind Tubal ! 
My gold is gone : I shall never see it again ! Four- 
score ducats at a sitting ! Fourscore I '' 

" Betuming &om Genoa, I came in company with a 
number of Antonio's creditors, who vowed that he was 
bankrupt." 

"Fm glad— glad of it!" cried Shylock. "Til 
plague him ! I'll torture him ! I am glad of it ! " 

" One of these creditors showed me a ring that he 
had from your daughter for a monkey." 

** Out upon her! Tubal, you torture met Her 
mother gave me that ring. I would not have parted 
with it for a wilderness of monkeys.*' 

" But all of them," continued Tubal, " said that 
Antonio was certainly ruined." 

" True. That's very true. I will have the heart of 
him if he forfeit ! Go, Tubal, get me a goaler, whom 
I'll set to watch him, and afterwards meet me at our 
synagogue. Tubal — ^I'll have the heart of him ! — at our 
synagogue. Tubal." 

We will leave the Jew to triumph in the fallen fot- 
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tones of Antonio, to watch over the nnfortnnate mer- 
chant day and night more vigilantly than he ever 
guarded his money bags, and to sharpen Ms knife 
stealthily for the cntting oat of his victim's heart, and 
we will turn now to Belmont, where fair Portia dwells, 
and learn the fortunes of her many suitors. 

Two or three days' journey inland from Venice 
stood the princely mansion of Belmont. Portia was 
its sole mistress and ruler. This lady, the only child 
and the heiress of her dead father, was still so young 
that you might have thought she had neither ex- 
perience nor judgment sufficient to govern her heritage 
with prudence. But Portia was not more wealthy 
than she was wise. She owned the riches of a prin- 
cess, and yet in Belmont there was no riot or un- 
seemly waste ; but all things were ordered aright, and 
with that staid magnificence that became the lady's 
rank. 

So lovely was this Lady Portia, and so wealthy, that 
rumour carried her name into many lands ; and princes 
and nobles from all countries came to seek her hand. 
But her father, who was one of the wisest of men, 
and most anxious that his daughter should be fitly 
married, had invented a curious device, by means of 
which he ensured that the man who should win his 
daughter should at least be blessed with prudence and 
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forethought. He had caused three caskets to he made, 
— one of gold, one of silver, and the third of lead. 
Upon each of the caskets an inscription was engraved. 
The gold casket was inscrhed with the words, "Who 

CHOOSETH ME SHALL GAIN WHAT MANY MEN DESIBE ;*' 

the inscription on the silver casket was, "Who 

CHOOSETH ME SHALL GET AS MUCH AS HE DESERVES ; *' 

and the inscription on the casket of lead was, " Who 

CHOOSETH ME MUST GIVE AND HAZARD ALL HE HATH.'* 

One of these caskets enclosed Portia's portrait. All 
the lords who came to woo Portia were invited to 
make choice of the caskets, and the man who should 
choose the one that contained the portrait should have 
a right to claim Portia for his wife. None of the 
suitors had, up to this time, chosen the right casket ; 
and, indeed, few had tried. This will be readily 
understood from the circumstance that each suitor, 
when he came to Belmont, was compelled solemnly to 
vow, first, never to tell any one what casket it was he 
chose ; second, if he should fail in his choice, never 
to woo and marry another maid ; and third, to pack 
off immediately, and begone from Belmont as soon as 
he should know he was unsuccessful. But all the 
lords that came to woo Portia only for her wealth, 
refused to take these vows, because if they did so, 
and failed in the lottery of the caskets, they must 
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never again attempt to win an heiress, or, indeed, any 
other lady. And for this reason, most of the suitors 
who rode to Bebnont, as soon as they heard the con- 
ditions of their choice, tnmed their horses' tails to the 
mansion, and rode away again. 

Portia was not alone at Belmont ; for, besides her 
train of faithful servants, she had a dear companion in 
Nerissa, her favourite maid, and a damsel of wit and 
beauty. 

**Ah, me, Nerissa," said Portia one day, "my 
little body is weary of this great world." 

** You might well be weary, madam," answered her 
companion, ** if your misery was as abundant as your 
good fortune is. And yet they are as miserable who 
are surfeited with too much, as they who starve with 
nothing." 

"I cannot at least choose my own way in every 
thing," returned Portia. ** me, the word choose I 
I may neither choose whom I like nor refuse whom 
I dislike. Thus is the will of a living daughter re- 
strained by the will of a dead father. Is it not hard, 
Nerissa, that I cannot choose one, nor refuse none?" 
Your father was ever virtuous," replied Nerissa; 
and this lottery that he has devised in these three 
chests of gold, silver, and lead, will never be rightly 
won but by him whom you rightly love. But what 
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affectioii have yon for any of the princely suitors that 
have come ? There is the Neapolitan prince ; the 
Connt Palatine ; Monsieur le Bon, the French lord ; 
Baron Falconbridge from England ; the Scottish lord ; 
and the German count. But I see you favour none of 
these. And you need not fear the having of them, 
my lady, for they all have told me that they will 
return at once to their homes and trouble you no 
more, unless you are to be wooed and won in some 
other way than by the mysterious caskets.*' 

" If I live to be as old as the Sybil, I will never 
be married unless by the manner of my father's will," 
said Portia. '' I am glad that this parcel of suitors 
are all so reasonable ; for there is not one among them 
but I dote on his absence, and I pray they may have 
a happy departure." 

"Do you not remember," said Nerissa, "in your 
father's time a Venetian, a scholar and a soldier, that 
came hither in the company of the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat?" 

" Yes, yes 1 " cried Portia. " Bassanio, I think, 
was his name." 

" True, madam. He of all men, as I think, was 
the most deserving a fair lady's favour." 

« I remember him well, and he was worthy of thy 
praise." 
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Portia's motley gronp of snitors had scarcely de- 
parted when the sound of distant tmmpeta was heard, 
and a long, winding troop was seen approaching 
Belmont. Who should this he hut the Prince of 
Morocco come to make trial of the caskets for Portia's 
hand ! When the Lady of Belmont and her . maid 
Nerissa saw the dark-visaged prince approach, they 
conld scarcely restrain a titter, though in the lady's 
hosom there was a flutter of fear lest the sahle wooer 
should hy chance he successful, and choose the casket 
that contained herself. 

Afker the prince and his followers had heen royally 
feasted in Belmont house, the time for making choice 
of the caskets came. 

** Go, draw aside the curtains,*' said Portia to her 
pages, ** and show the caskets to this noble prince. 
One of these three caskets contains my portrait, 
prince ; if you choose that one then I am your wife." 

The prince marched forward with confidence, for he 
had such a high opinion of himself, that he thought 
he not only deserved, but would command success. 
He stopped before the leaden chest : *' Who chooseth 
me must give and hazard all he hath," he read. 
"Must give all for what?" meditated he. "For 
lead? Hazard all for lead? Men that hazard all, 
do so in hope of rich advantages. I will neither give 
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nor hazard for lead. What says the silver ? ' Who 
chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves.' That 
sorely is the lady. But what says the gold ? * Who 
chooseth me shall gain what many men desire.* This 
most certainly is the lady ; for all the world desires 
' her. Wooers come from all the comers of the earth 
to kiss this shrine ; md princes make thoroughfares 
of the Hyrcanian deserts and the African wastes only 
to look on the heauty of Portia. Her portrait cannot 
he encased in lead or in silver, gold alone is its fitting 
covering. Here will I choose : give me the key I " 

" Take the key, prince," said Portia, " and if you 
find me there, I am yours." 

He opened the casket and found in it only a skull 
with a paper on which was written : — " All that 
glitters is not gold ! " 

"Adieu, Portia," cried the vexed prince ; **I have 
too grieved a heart to bid a tedious farewell." And in 
a few minutes his trumpet was heard outside the 
gates of the mansion. 

But wooers stiU came trooping to Belmont. The 
next great visitor was the Prince of Aragon. This 
prince, who brought with him from Spain aU the 
pride of his country, stopped before the silver 
casket : — '' Who chooseth me shall get as much as he 
deserves." 
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'< Well said : for who shonld seek to cheat for- 
tune/* said the prince, ** and claim to be hononrable 
without the stamp of merit ? I will assume that I 
deserve fair Portia. Give me the key ! " 

He opened the silver chest, but instead of finding 
the portrait of Portia, he saw only a fool's head with a 
scroll :- 

" The fire se^en times tried this ; 
Seven times tried that judgment is 
That did never choose amiss.'* 

" Then, it seems," said the wooer, ** that my judg- 
ment has not yet been seven times tried. 

' With one f ooFs head I came to woo, 
But I go away with two.*" 

And with this rhyme he departed. 

"Oh, these slow fools!" said the wearied Portia, 
** when they make their choice, they do it with all 
their wisdom, and show that they have only wit 
enough to lose." 

But now a servant hastily entered the apartment. 

** Madam," said he, ** a young Venetian has alighted 
at your gate. He has come to announce the approach 
of his lord, from whom he brings to you courteous 
greetings and rare gifts. I never saw such a be- 
coming ambassador of love as this forerunner." 

*'I am afraid," replied Portia, "you will tell me 
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soon he is some of your own kindred, you are so high 
in his praise. Come, quick, Nerissa, for I long to 
see this most mannerly postman &om Yenus." 

" O Cupid ! lord of love!" cried Nerissa, "grant 
it he Bassanio.*' 

And Nerissa*s wish was realised; for the gay 
messenger at the gates of Belmont was no other than 
the merry Gratiano, who had come hefore to annonnce 
his Mend Bassanio*s approach. 

It is needless to tell of the greetings, shy, yet 
courteous, hetween Portia and Bassanio. They were 
scarcely friends, and yet they were lovers. Bassanio 
had little more than seen Portia a year ago, and now 
he came to woo her. He had home away her por- 
trait in his heart, and she had kept another for him in 
her casket. 

The day wore on with feasting, and music, and 
mirth; and Gratiano, who sat heside Nerissa, had 
never heen more humorous — ^never more ahounding 
in quips, and jests, and curious conceits. In the hall 
at Belmont there was hut one sad in heart, and that 
was Portia. And yet not sad ; for now the true wooer 
had come, the man whom she knew she had always 
loved. Yet if, when hefore the caskets, he should 
not choose aright! She felt that she must die if 
he most part from her. If she could only tell him in 
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which chest her portrait lay 1 Bat then her oath to 
obey her father's will! No, — she must leave all to 
Bassanio's judgment and to miracle-working love. 

" Now, let me choose ! *' said Bassanio, as the 
guests rose &om the table. 

"Pray stay a day or two before you choose,** 
pleaded Portia; "for if you choose wrong, I loose 
your company. There is something teUs me — ^but," 
she added, coyly, "remember, it is not love — ^that I 
would not wish to lose you. I could teach you how 
to choose right ; but, if I did, I should be forsworn, 
and that I will never be." 

"Nay, let me choose,** answered Bassanio; "for 
till I choose I live upon the rack. Let me go face to 
face with fortune and the caskets.*' 

" Away, then," said Portia. " I am in one of them, 
and if you love me you will find me out. Let music 
sound while he makes choice, so, if he fail, he will 
make a swan-like end, and fade in music.*' 

Slowly, while soft music played, Bassanio went 
forward toward the caskets. 

Though young, he had seen much of the world, and 
had observed many men and customs, and he knew 
that a fair outward show was no guarantee of ex- 
cellence within. Thus, gazing on the golden casket, 
be said : — " The world is always deceived with oma- 
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ment, — ^therefore, gaudy gold, I will have none of 
thee; nor of thee, silver, the servant of common 
traders ; but thou, lead, which rather threatenest 
than promisest anything, thy plainness moves me 
more than eloquence. Here will I choose ! Let joy 
be the consequence 1 " 

And when Portia saw him opening the leaden 
casket, in which she knew her portrait lay, she was 
near to fainting with delight. 

"What's here?" cried Bassanio. "Portia's like- 
ness ! I am giddy with joy, and can hardly believe 
that the fair lady is mine own. What says this 
paper ? — 

* You that choose not by the T/iew, 
Chance as fair, and choose as true ; 
Since this fortune falls to you, 
Be content, and seek no new.' 

Tell me, sweet Portia," continued her lover, " whether 
all this be true ; for I will yet be doubtful until you 
confirm and ratify my fortune." 

" You see me as I am. Lord Bassanio," answered 
Portia. "For myself I am content; but for your 
sake I would I were a thousand times more fair, and 
ten thousand times more rich. I am but an un- 
lessoned girl, happy that I am not too old to learn ; 
happier that I am not so dull but I can learn ; 
and happiest of all that I commit my yielding spirit 
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to yonrs to be directed as by my lord, governor, and 
king. Myself and what is mine are now yonrs. Even 
now, this honse, these servants, and myself, are 
yonrs, my lord. I give them with this ring ; bnt if 
yon lose this, or give it away," she added with a sly, 
smile, ** it will foreshadow the rain of yonr love, and 
give me an opportunity of railing upon yon, which, 
you know, is the privilege of every wife.*' 

" Madam, you have bereft me of all words. Only 
the rushing of the blood in my veins, the confusion of 
my mind, and the joy of my heart, are answer to 
your goodness. But this ring will never part from 
my finger till life itself parts from me.*' 

" Now, my lord and lady,** cried Nerissa, coming 
forward, ** it is our time, who have stood by and seen 
our heart's wish realised, to cry, good joy ! Joy to 
you, my lord and lady I " 

<*My Lord Bassanio," said Gratiano, as he also 
approached, " and you, my gentle lady, I wish you 
every joy; and when you mean to marry, I beseech 
you that I may be married at the same time." 

^* With all my heart, Gratiano/* answered Bassanio ; 
** that is, if you can get a wife." 

'' I thank you. Lord Bassanio. You led me to one. 
My eyes look as swiftly as yours. You saw the 
mistress, I beheld the maid. You loved, and I loved. 
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Your fortune hung on the casket, my fortune hung 
on yours. I have been wooing and vowing oaths 
of love until the roof of my mouth was diy ; and at 
last I got a promise &om Nerissa here to have her 
love if you should win her mistress." 

** Is this true, Nerissa ?'* asked Portia. 

*' It is, madam, if it please you." 

<' Our feast shall be honoured in your marriage," 
said Bassanio. 

** But who comes here ? " cried Gratiano, who saw 
strangers approach. ** What, another pair of doves ? 
It is Lorenzo and his little Jewess ! " 

Lorenzo and his bride, returning to Venice, had 
heard that Bassanio was then at Belmont, and had 
come there to learn how his courtship went. They 
were warmly welcomed by the Lord and Lady of 
Belmont. But with these welcome visitors there 
came a most unwelcome one in the shape of a letter 
from Antonio to Bassanio. Portia, gazing at her 
husband as he read the letter, saw his cheek grow pale 
and his hand tremble for a moment. 

"By your leave, Bassanio, I am now half your- 
self, and I must have the half of what this letter 
brings!" 

" 0, sweet Portia, here are the unpleasautest words 
that ever blotted paper. Lady, when first I told you 
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of my love, I told you all the wealth I had nin in my 
veins — ^I was a gentleman. Bat I should have told 
you further, that I had made myself a debtor to my 
Mend, and made that friend a debtor to his fiercest 
enemy." Then turning to the messenger who had 
brought the letter : ** Is it true," he said, " that all 
Antonio's ventures have failed? What! are all his 
merchant fleets sunk ? Not one saved, from TripoUs 
or Mexico, England or the Indies ? " 

"True, indeed, my lord," replied the messenger; 
" and, besides, it seems that, even if he had the 
money to discharge his debt, Shylock, the Jew, would 
not take it. The date of payment is past ; and the 
Jew demands the forfeit, according to the bond." 

" When I was with him," said Jessica, " I often 
heard him swear that he would rather have the pound 
of Antonio's flesh than twenty times the sum he 
owed him ; and I know, my Lord Bassanio, if the 
law do not protect poor Antonio, it vdll go hard with 
him." 

" Is this your dear friend Antonio that is in such 
trouble ? " asked Portia anxiously. 

** The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, the 
most unwearied spirit in bestowing benefits, one who 
inherits the ancient Boman honour more fully than 
any in all Italy I " 
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" What sum does he owe the Jew ? " 

''Three thousand ducats; all for me/' answered 
Bassanio. 

" No more than that ! " said Portia. ** Pay him six 
thousand, and let the bond be destroyed 1 Double six 
thousand before a Mend like this should lose a hair 
through Bassanio's fault I First, let us to ehurch, 
and call me wife, and then on the instant away to 
Yenice to your friend I You shaU have gold to pay 
the sum twenty times over. Meantime, Nerissa and 
myself will live as widows till your return. But let 
me read the letter.*' 

She then took Antonio's letter, and read : — 

** Sweet Bassanio, 

" My ships have all miscarried ; my creditors 
grown cruel ; my estate is very low ; my bond to 
the Jew is forfeit : and since in paying it, it is im- 
possible I should live, all debts are cleared between 
you and I, if I might but see you at my death ; not- 
withstanding, use your pleasure, — ^if your love do not 
persuade you to come, let not my letter." 

'' love quick, quick, and begone 1 " said Portia, 
while the tears coursed down her cheeks. 
Brief were the ceremonials of marriage at Behnont ; 

L 
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and the bridegrooms had but scarce led home their 
brides, when they took horse and away towards 
Venice. 

Bat Portia did not mean to play the inactive part of 
widow, and bemoan her lord's absence in her lonely 
chamber. Her quick wit suggested how she could be 
with her husband— observe his behaviour when out 
in the world, and when he believed her far away — and, 
at the same time, how she could serve Antonio, who, 
as he was dear to Bassanio, had now become dear to 
herself. She had a cousin Bellario, at Padua, a famous 
lawyer, whose advice she believed might be of service 
to the doomed merchant. At once she wrote a letter 
to BeUario, explaining the case between Shylock and 
Antonio, and beseeching him to send to her his 
opinion at once, and also to send her garments such 
as were worn by doctors of law. She urged the mes- 
senger whom she sent on this errand to speed to 
Padua with all haste, and, having received Bellario's 
answer, to return as speedily, and meet her at Venice, 
where she would be waiting for him. 

Her messenger despatched, she at once prepared for 
her own journey. 

** Come on, Nerissa," she cried; "we shall see our 
husbands sooner than they expect.'* 

" And shall they see us ? " 
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*' They shall, but in such a disgnise they will not 
know us ; for we shall be habited like young men. 
Oh, you shall see with what a grace I shall wear my 
dagger, speak with gruff voice, tread with a big stride, 
and speak of frays like a fine bragging youth ! I 
shall tell all sorts of stories of how great ladies have 
died for love of me, because I could not have them 
all — ^poor things ; and I will act a thousand tricks of 
these raw youths. But come, I will tell you all my 
plan when we are in the coach, which now waits at 
the park gates. Hasten, Nerissa, for we must measure 
twenty miles to-day." 

In Venice the direst preparations were going for- 
ward for Antonio's sentence. All things had gone ill 
with the merchant. Ship after ship had either gone 
down on hidden rocks, or had been lost in unexplored 
oceans ; and, at length, when the time for the pay- 
ment of Shylock's bond had come, Antonio, a broken 
man, a bankrupt, penniless, and deep in debt, was 
unable to pay it. No sooner was the day past than 
the triumph of the Jew was complete. He could now 
claim the forfeit! What were the three thousand 
ducats to him ! He thirsted for the life-blood of his 
enemy Antonio ; and to have the spilling of that was 
a luxury to him worth thousands upon thousands of 
ducats. This luxury of vengeance was now within 
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bis reacli. The law sanctioned the deed : tlie law 
npheld the bond. 

The day of payment heiug paet, Shylock impor- 
tnued the Duke of Yenice to Bet aside a day for the 
hearing of the cause between him and AntoDiOi and 




fur the eieontion of the conditions of the bond. Not 
daring to deny justice to any one, the duke appointed 
a day, and that day had now come. Shylook, with a 
knife in his girdle, and a pair of scales under his 
cloak, had come to claim justice and the enforcement 
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of the bond; and Antonio, a mined man, had come pre- 
pared to lay bare his bosom to the knife of his enemy. 

On the day of the trial, the palace was crowded 
with the friends of Antonio, and with the Venetian 
lords who had come to hear the strange suit between 
the Jew and the merchant. The Duke of Venice, 
who was more powerful than most of the kings of his ^ 
age, was seated on his throne, and surrounded by his 
council, who, though they were but traders, had 
earned their patent of nobility &om their ancestry, 
their honour, and their cultivation. 

No sooner were the judges seated than the duke 
introduced the strange and tragic case. 

^ Antonio,*' said he, speaking to the bankrupt mer- 
ehani, ''I am sorry for you. Your life is in the 
power of one who has in his bosom a stone, not a 
heart. He seeks for your life. He is an inhuman 
wretch, in whose nature there is no mercy, who 
knows not what pity is." 

" I thank your grace for the endeavours you have 
made to soften the heart of this unforgiving Jew," ' 
answered Antonio ; " but, since he still perseveres in 
the bloodthirsty pursuit of me, and no lawful means 
ean rescue me &om him, I shall meet his fury with 
patience, and will suffer the rage of his revenge with 
quietness of spirit." 
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*^ Let the Jew now stand before ns/' said the duke. 
" Shylock," he continued, ** the world thinks that you 
are allowing yonr malice to run to the last moment; 
but that, when that time has come, when the law 
has given you permission to cut one pound of flesh 
from the merchant's bosom, you will repent your 
evil intention, and show mercy, and even cancel at 
least a portion of Antonio's debt, in consideration of 
the heavy losses which he has of late sustained. 
We await your answer, Shylock; and we all expect 
it will be one of gentleness and mercy," 

** I have already told your grace what is my pur- 
pose," returned the malignant Shylock ; " and so- 
lemnly have I sworn by our holy Sabbath to enforce 
the full forfeit of my bond. Deny me that, and the 
prosperity of Venice, the very life of the state, will be 
imperilled ; for a nation of merchants such as you are 
will ever be distrusted if among you, in any one case, 
a righteous bond and contract, like that between this 
merchant and myself, cannot be executed. You will 
ask me why I choose to have a pound of flesh rather 
than three thousand ducats. I'll not answer that fur- 
ther than by saying, it is my right, and I choose to 
demand it. Is that sufficient answer ? What if my 
house is troubled with a rat, and I choose to give ten 
^ousand ducats to l:iav© \\. ^o\soTL^d ? May I not buy 
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my pleasure at what I like to give for it ? Some 
people like one thing, and some another. There are 
some that hate to look at a gaping pig, some go mad 
if they behold a cat, and others cannot abide the 
squeaking of a bagpipe. Such men can give no reason 
for their aversions, and I cannot, and will not, give a 
reason for thus pursuing Antonio with my vengeance, 
except the hatred and the loathing that I bear him. 
This is my answer." 

" This is no answer, Jew I " cried Bassanio ; ** nor 
does it in the least excuse your cruelty to Antonio.'* 

" I am not bound to please you with my answer," 
replied Shylock. 

"Why seek the life of the merchant?" continued 
Bassanio, " because you do not love him ? Do all 
men kill the things they do not love ? " 

''Does any man hate the thing he would not 
kiU?" 

" But every aversion is not hate at first," argued 
the young Lord of Belmont. 

"And would you give the serpent invitation to 
sting you a second time, when you can kill it for the 
first offence ? " retorted the Jew. 

** 0, argue not with Shylock I " cried Antonio. 
" You may as well bid the sea ebb when the tide is 
rising, or plead with the wolf for mercy on ^^ bas^^ 
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as try to soften his mill-stone heart. Therefore, I 
beseech you all, supplicate no more, nse no farther 
means to make him change his murderous intention ; 
but, without further argument or question, let the 
Jew have his will, and let judgment be visited on 
me!" 

'* Shylock ! " said Bassanio, ** here are six thousand 
ducats for the three thousand Antonio owes." 

** If every ducat in your six thousand were in six 
parts, and every part a ducat, I would not have them 

— ^I would have my bond." 

** How can you ever hope for mercy," urged Bas- 
sanio, " when you yourself render none ? " 

** How shall I ever fear justice," replied the Jew, 
** when I do no wrong ? May not one do what he 
pleases with his own ? You have among you many 
slaves, whom you have bought with your own money, 
and you make these slaves labour for you like your 
asses and mules, because you bought them. Were I 
to say to you. Let your slaves be free, marry them to 
your daughters, stretch them at night on soft beds, 
and please their palates with delicate victuals, — what 
would be your answer? Would you not say — ^the 
slaves are ours ? And thus I answer you I This 
pound of flesh which I demand of him is mine ! It 
is dearly bought, and I will have it. If you deny me. 
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then you must own that you have no law in Venice. 
I wait for answer. I am here for justice — say, shall 
I have it ? " 

'< I must allow the Jew to work his will upon the 
bankrupt," said the duke, ** unless Bellario, the 
learned lawyer of Padua, to whom I have referred 
this question, come here to-day." 

But it happened that by this time the messenger 
whom Portia had sent to her uncle at Padua had re- 
turned with the lawyer's opinion respecting Shylock*s 
suit, and with other matters ; and even now the Lady 
of Belmont, disguised in the black robes of a doctor 
of laws, stood waiting for entrance at the gates of the 
court. 

'' Call the messenger," proclaimed the duke ; and, 
in answer to the summons, Nerissa, Portia's maid, 
dressed like a lawyer's clerk, briskly entered the 
court, and presented letters to the duke. 

While the duke was reading these, the court were 
startled by a harsh clashing sound. It was Shy- 
lock's scales, that had fallen to the floor; and the 
Jew himself was now preparing for his deadly work 
by sharpening his long gleaming knife upon his 
shoe. 

" Why do you whet your knife so earnestly ? " 
asked Bassanio. 
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'' To cut my forfeit from the breast of that bankrupt 
there," answered the merciless Jew. 

** You are sharpening your knife not on your sole, 
but on your soul," said Gratiano. " Will no prayers 
move you ? " 

" None that you have wit enough to make," replied 
Shylock. 

** hardened wretch ! you have the appetites of a 
wolf; and your desires are wolfish, murderous, and 
unappeasable ! " cried Gratiano. 

" Until you can scold the seal off from my bond," 
returned Shylock, " you only strain your lungs use- 
lessly speaking so loud. Kepair your wit, good youth, 
or it will soon fall to incurable ruin. I stand here for 
law ! " 

The duke had by this time read Bellario's letter, 
which recommended a young doctor of laws to the 
court before whom the suit between Shylock and the 
merchant was being tried. **I acquainted him," wrote 
Bellario, "with the cause in controversy between 
the Jew and Antonio the merchant. We turned 
over many books together ; and he comes to you 
in my stead, furnished with my opinion, which, 
indeed, he scarcely required, so great is his own 
learning and so ripe his judgment. Pray let not 
bis youth stand in tVie ^^^.^ of -^oxa esteem for 
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bim ; for I never knew so old a head on such young 
shoulders.*' 

" Where is this learned doctor ? *' asked the duke. 

**He waits without, to know whether you will 
admit him," answered Nerissa, who was so completely 
disguised in her clerk's dress that even her hushand, 
Gratiano, did not know her. 

** Go, some of you, and conduct him courteously 
into the court," commanded the Duke of Venice. 

A minute after the duke had said these words, 
Portia, dressed as a young judge, and preceded by the 
attendants of the court, stepped slowly into the hall. 
There was an instant hush in the great court, and all 
eyes were turned to the pale face and slender figure 
of the learned stranger, upon whose sentence the life 
of Antonio hung. 

After he had welcomed the pale, handsome stranger, 
the duke asked : — 

**Are you acquainted with the case whereon this 
court is at present engaged ?" 

" I am thoroughly informed of it," answered Portia 
gravely. "Which is the merchant here, and which 
the Jew?" 

" Stand forth Antonio and Shylock," commanded 
the duke. The order was at once obeyed. 

Portia's eyes had wandered for a iiiom.^ii\> \>c^ ^\i<^x^ 
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her hnsband, Bassanio, stood ; bnt now her glance was 
bent soberly npon the sad-faced Antonio and the 
fierce-eyed Jew. 

'' Your snit is of a strange nature," she said to 
Shylock; **yet you are proceeding in such strict 
accordance with rule, that the Venetian law cannot 
deny you the fcdfilment of your bond." Then, turn- 
ing to Antonio : — "Do you confess the bond?*' she 
asked. 

" I do," answered the merchant. 

" Then there is no hope but in the mercy of the 
Jew," said the youthful judge, sadly. 

A murmur of pity ran through the court as these 
words were said, and every eye glittered with a tear 
of compassion for the doomed merchant — except 
Shylock's. He was triumphant — joyous. 

"On what compulsion must I be merciful? Tell 
me that 1 " he cried fiercely. 

" Mercy comes not by compulsion," answered 
Portia solemnly. "It is heaven's free gift, and falls 
from the sky like the gentle rain. It is twice blessed 
— ^it blesses him that gives it, and him to whom it is 
given. It is mightiest in those that are most mighty. 
It is a jewel that enriches the king more than his 
crown. It is an attribute of God ; and earthly power 
28 most like heavenly power when it blends mercy 
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with justice. Therefore, Shylock, though you de- 
mand justice, and we cannot deny it to you, remember 
this — ^in the course of justice none of us should see 
salvation. It is by mercy we are saved ; and, praying 
to heaven for mercy, teaches us to render mercy on 
earth!" 

"My deeds be upon my head!'* screamed the 
Jew. ''I claim the lawful penalty and forfeit of 
my bond." 

"Is not the merchant able to pay the money?" 
asked the seeming judge. 

" Yes I " cried Bassanio. " Here I offer it for 
him before the court. I will give twice the sum ; 
and if that do not satisfy the Jew, I will be bound 
to pay him ten times the amount. If he will not 
take this, then malice alone is his object, and 
I beseech the court to interfere, alter the law in 
this one case, and save the life of an innocent 
man.*' 

" It must not be," said Portia : ** there is no power 
in Venice to change established decrees. Overrule 
the law in one instance, and all its sacred and in- 
violable power will be lost. It cannot be ! " 

" wise young judge I " cried Shylock. " A 
Daniel come to judgment ! A Daniel I How much 
I honour thee ! " 
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'< Let me look upon this bond, I pray yon," said 
Portia. 

« Here 'tis, here 'tis, most reverend doctor ! " cried 
Shylock, as with a triumphant snule he hastened for- 
ward and gave np his crael writmg. 

<< Shylock, three times your money is offered 
you. 

'* An oath, an oath I " exclaimed the bearded 
hypocrite. '' I have an oath in heaven ! Shall I per- 
jure away my soul ? No ! Not for all Venice 1 " 

" Then, by this bond," said Portia, " the Jew 
may claim a pound of flesh, to be cut off by him 
nearest the merchant's heart. Be merciful, Shylock 1 
Take thrice the money : bid me tear the bond." 

"When its forfeit has been paid," answered the 
savage Jew. " It seems you are a worthy judge ; 
you know the law; and I charge you by the law 
to speak the sentence. By my soul, I swear, I 
will not alter. I rest me on my bond." 

" Most heartily," said Antonio, " I beseech the 
court to speak the sentence." 

" Then, it is this. You must prepare your bosom 
for his knife," said Portia. 

** Noble judge I Excellent young man ! " cried 
Shylock, as he gripped his knife, and advanced a step 
towards Antonio. ' 
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** Therefore, lay bare your bosom ! " 

"Ay, bis breast," cried Shylock. "Nearest bis 
heart! So it is in the bond. I will have nothing 
bat what is in the bond ! " 

" Is there a balance here for the weighing of the 
flesh?" asked the judge. 

" I have them ready," answered Shylock, as with a 
harsh metallic ring he drew the clattering scales from 
under his cloak. 

"Have you provided a surgeon, Shylock, to stop 
his wounds, lest he bleed to death ? " 

"Am I bound to do so by the bond?" returned 
the inhuman money-lender. 

" It is not so expressed ; but surely you would do 
this much out of charity ?" 

"I cannot find it so set down; it is not in the 
bond," answered the Jew with a murderous chuckle. 

"Have you anything to say, merchant?" asked 
Portia, turning in disgust from Shylock to Antonio. 

" But little : I am prepared I " Then, stepping 
close to Bassanio — " Give me your hand," said the 
merchant. " Fare you well. Do not grieve that 
I have come to this for you ! Commend me to your 
worthy wife, and tell her of Antonio*s end ! Say 
how I loved you. Speak kindly of the manner of 
my death. Do not you repent that you lose me; 
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for I do not repent that I have to pay yonr debts. 
And, if the Jew only cat deep enough, I will pay 
them instantly with all my heart." 

'' I have a wife," said Bassanio, '' who is as dear 
to me as life itself. Bat, Antonio, life, wife — all the 
world woold I here sacrifice, if I might only deliver 
yon from this Jew monster." 

" Your wife woold give you little thanks for that," 
said Portia, " if she were here and heard yoa say it." 

**I have a wife whom I love dearly; bat I wish 
she were in heaven, if, when there, she coold engage 
some power to change this infidel dog's heart t " cried 
Gratiano. 

" *Tis well you say this behind her back," said 
Nerissa, '' else your wish might make an anqoiet 
house." 

<< These be Christian husbands!" exclaimed Shy- 
lock. " I have a daughter, but I would rather she 
had been married to any of the cursed tribe of 
Barrabas, than to a Christian. Come I we trifle 
time ! Order the execution of the sentence." 

** A pound of that merchant's flesh is thine," said 
Portia, giving the sentence: ''the court awards it, 
and the law allows it." 

'' Most righteous judge ! " exclaimed Shylock, ad- 
vancing upon his victim. 
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''And yon must cut this flesh from his breast; 
the court awards it, and the law allows it/' 

« Most learned judge ! Prepare 1 " cried the Jew, 
rushing upon Antonio. 

"Hold!" cried Portia. "Tarry a little; there is 
something else. This bond gives you not a single 
drop of blood. The exact words are one pound of 
flesh. Take your bond, then — ^take your pound of 
flesh. But if, in the cutting of it, you shed one 
drop of Christian blood, your lands and goods are, 
according to Venetian law, confiscated to the state of 
Venice." 

" upright judge I " cried Gratiano, joyously. 
" Listen, Jew ! learned judge." 

"Is that the law?" asked Shylock, paralysed by 
this unexpected turn of the case. 

"You wiU see this law yourself," continued Portia. 
" You have demanded justice and your bond : yon 
shall have justice, more than you desire." 

" learned judge ! What thinkst thou of that, 
Jew 9 A most learned judge I " 

" I will take the offer, then ; pay me the three 
thousand ducats, three times over, and let the 
Christian go." 

"Here is the money!" cried Bassanio, coming 
forward with bags of ducats. 

M 
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" Stay ! " said Portia. " Softly : the Jew shall have 
strict justice — no haste. He shall have his penalty 
and that only. So, Shylock, prepare to cut off the 
pound of flesh. But see you shed no hlood, nor cut 
more nor less than an exact pound of flesh. If you 
take either less or more than a true pound, he it 
even so little as vrould turn the scale hut a hair's 
breadth, thou diest, and all thy goods fall to the state.'' 

" A second Daniel ! A Daniel, Jew I " shouted 
Gratiano, while Shylock stood stupified and pale with 
fear. 

** Why does the Jew pause ? let him take his 
forfeit," said Portia. 

" Give me my three thousand ducats and let me 
go," moaned Shylock. 

" Here it is ready," said Bassanio. 

** He has refused it in the open court ; he shall 
now have only justice and his bond," cried Portia. 
** Let him take his pound of flesh at his peril." 

" What 1 Shall I not have my own moneys back 
again ?" 

"You shall have justice — ^your life for his — nothing 

else." 

**Why, then, the devil give him good of it; I'll 
stay no longer ! " said Shylock, gnashing his teeth as 
be turned to leave the court. 
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" Tarry, Jew! The law has another hold on you. 
It is one of the laws of Venice that, if it be proved 
that any foreigner has attempted, either directly or 
indirectly, to take the life of a citizen of Yenice, he 
shall lose his life, or only have it preserved at the 
mercy of the duke; while, of his wealth, one half 
goes to the state, the other half to the citizen whose 
life he has plotted against. In such peril do you, 
Shylock, at present stand ; for both indirectly and 
directly have you plotted against Antonio's life. Your 
goods and money must thus be divided between the 
state of Venice and the merchant whose life you have 
sought; and your own life Hes, therefore, at the 
mercy of the duke. Down, therefore, on thy knees, 
and beg the duke's mercy I " 

" I shall show you a more merciful spirit than 
you have shown to us," said the duke to Shylock. 
"I grant you your life before you ask it. For tiiy 
wealth, half is Antonio's and half comes to the 
state." 

"Nay, nay — ^take life and all!" moaned out the 
miser Jew. ** You take my life when you take from 
me the means by which I live ! " 

"What mercy can you render him, Antonio?" 
asked Portia. 

" If my lord the duke, and his noble court, ag;ree to 
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let Shylock have again to himself the half of the 
goods due to the state of Yenice," answered Antonio, 
*' I shall hold my half only in use ; and, upon the 
death of the Jew, wiU render the sum up into the 
hands of Lorenzo, who lately stole his daughter. But 
I should provide that, for such favours, Shylock shall 
immediately hecome a Christian, also that he shall 
leave all that he dies possessed of to his daughter and 
Lorenzo." 

*'He must hind himself to do this, or I shall 
recall the pardon of his life which lately I pro- 
nounced.'* 

" Are you contented, Jew ?" asked Portia. 

<< I am content," muttered the miserable old man, 
in a whisper scarcely heard; for the disappointment 
he had suffered, and the narrow escape he had had 
from the headsman's axe, seemed to have added 
twenty years to his age. ** I pray you," continued 
he, " give me leave to go hence, I am not well." 
And, amid the jeers of those assembled, the old Jew 
crept, or rather staggered, feebly to the door. 

The great trial was now over. Portia and Nerissa 
had had the fullest testimony to the honour and the 
gentleness of their husbands in their tender friend- 
ship for Antonio ; Bassanio and Gratiano now saw 
themseheB in possession of sufficient sums to repay 
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their debts to the merchant of Venice ; and Antonio 
himself was delivered from a bloody death. You may 
be sure, therefore, there were many glad hearts in 
Venice when the Jew was discomfited. 

** We will away to-night, and be home a day 
before onr husbands,'* said Portia to Nerissa, as soon 
as the trial had come to an end. But it did not seem 
likely that this intention could be carried out. The 
Duke of Venice first entreated the young doctor to go 
home with him to dinner. 

" Pardon me, your grace, I must away this night 
toward Padua," answered Portia. 

The duke had scarcely passed on when other 
lords came crowding round the young judge, to con- 
gratulate and thank him. 

"Most worthy gentleman," said Bassanio to his 
own disguised wife, " I and my friend have, by your 
wisdom, been acquitted this day from dreadful penal- 
ties. We are indebted to you in love and service 
evermore, and beseech of you to accept the three 
thousand ducats which we owed the Jew." 

" I am well paid in knowing I have delivered you,** 
answered Portia; "and wishing you well, I take 
my leave." 

" Take some remembrance of us, sir, as a gift, not as 
a fee. Do not deny me this request," 'ox^^^'&^'^^sk^* 
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"You press me far, sir,** replied the mischievous 
Portia, " and, therefore, for your love, I'll take this 
ring. Do not draw hack your hand," she continued ; 
for Bassanio shrank from parting with the ring that 
this well-disguised doctor had given him. " Do not 
draw hack, I'll take no more than this, and I know 
that in gratitude you cannot deny it me." 

" This ring, good sir ! " stammered Bassanio. "Alas ! 
it is only a trifle. I will not insult myself hy giving 
you only this I ** 

" I will have nothing else, then ; and now I think I 
should like it much," returned Portia. 

" I cannot give this ring, sir," answered Bassanio. 
" More depends on it than its value. I will give you 
the dearest ring that can be got in all Venice ; but, 
pardon me, I cannot give you this." 

"I see," said Portia, pretending to have received 
an affront, "you are liberal in offers, not in act." 

"My good sir," said Bassanio, "this ring was 
given me by my wife, who, when she put it on my 
finger made me vow never to sell, give, nor lose 
it." 

" That is an excuse that enables many men to save 
theii' gifts. Well, peace be with you I " And with 
this Portia hurried away, casting a last disdainful look 
at JBassanio. 
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"Give him the ring," said Antonio. "Let his 
great services and my love weigh against your wife's 
commandment.'* 

Accordingly, Gratiano was despatched with the 
ring at great speed after Portia, and, having overtaken 
her, he gave her the keepsake. Nerissa, the ** clerk," 
afterwards obtained from him the ring which she, 
when she married him, had placed on his own finger. 

" We will have endless vowing when we get home," 
said Portia to Nerissa, "that they gave away the 
rings to ladies in Venice. They will vow it was to 
men ; but we know better, and will give them vow 
for vow." 

And now there is a race who shall be first home to 
Eelmont — ^the mistress or the lord. But Portia, who 
had set out earlier, arrived first, to find Lorenzo and 
Jessica, in whose keeping she had left her mansion, 
wandering by moonlight in the gardens of Belmont, 
listening to sweet music, and discoursing of the stars. 
Soon after Portia came, a distant trumpet was heard ; 
and, after a brief time, Bassanio with Gratiano and 
Antonio were welcomed at Belmont. 

After greetings, merry and fond, on both sides, 
Grfitiano was seen in earnest, if not loud, discourse 
with his wife. 

" By yonder moon I swear you do me wrong," he 
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was heard to say. " I gave the ring to the jndge*8 
clerk, and not to any lady — ^to a kind of little scrubby 
boy no higher than yonrself. He had done some 
service in writing at Antonio's trial ; and as he 
begged it of me, I could not refuse t ** 

" You were to blame for giving away too lightly 
your wife's first gift," said Portia. " I gave my love 
a ring, and I know he would not lose it or pluck 
it from his finger to give it away for the world's 
wealth. You give your wife indeed too serious a 
cause of grief. Were it to me I should be mad 
at it." 

When Bassanio heard this, his confusion and shame 
were great. But Antonio came forward and explained 
that it was only for love of him that the gentlemen 
had given away the rings to the judge and his clerk. 

Then the ladies gave back the rings to their lordsj 
and explained every thing to them. 

" Here is a letter from Bellario," said Portia. 
**From it you will find that I was the doctor and 
Nerissa the clerk. Antonio," she cod tinned, "you 
are welcome. I have better news for you than you 
expect. This other letter brings you news that three 
of your argosies, richly laden, have safely come to 
port. For you, Lorenzo, my clerk has a deed of 
gift, making over to you, at Shylock's death, all his 
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poseessiona. Now, let ns go in, and we will answer 
all your questionB &ithfa]ly." 

Of all the ni^tB at Belmont, that night was ono 
of happiness withont alloy. 





DEATH OF SIE JOHN CHAIIDOS. 

(FROM FBOISSA&r.) 



Q. 



~^F all periods in the history of France the four- 
teenth century was perhapa the most diaaBtrons. 
The annals of that country during these dark hundred 
years are little more than records of misfortune and 
calamity. Civil and foreign wars endangered the 
state and the Lves of the kin^ ; famine and pestilence 
raged uncontrolled among the people ; and namelesB 
horrible crimes, ingenious in their foulness, were 
frequently committed in all conditions of life. Bat 
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it vaa especially under ttie reigna of Philip of Yelois 
in the begimiiiig, and of John, hie son, in the latter 
half of the century that the public misfortonea became 
overwhelming. The two kings named were unfor- 
tunate, in the circametance that they lived at thf 
time '^len the condition of the conntry and the 




character of the events takmg place were of a kind 
to show couspicnouBly their weakness, wickedness, 
and ignorance They ruled over haughty and almost 
independent barons , but they had neither the sense 
to conciliate, nor the power to overawe them. If 
the state of France did not fall to pieces in the 
hands of the feeble Fhilip of Valois and hia equally 
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feeble son, it was not, certainly, for the want of per- 
sistent endeavours on their part to rain the stractore 
raised np so laborionsly by their ancestors. 

In their case, the royal office was not regarded as 
a function for the righteous discharge of which they 
were responsible, but was looked upon only as a 
condition of life affording facilities for tournaments, 
passages of arms, lawless murders, revels, and great 
encounters with the lance and sword in honour of fair 
ladies. The stories of King Arthur and the Bound 
Table— but destitute of the nobleness and purity of 
the legends — became realised in these reigns. Arts 
decayed under these kings; and the coins issued by 
them, though glaring in effect, are without beauty or 
attempt at elevation in design. 

Nevertheless, the folly of Philip and John indirectly 
helped to develop the destiny of the country. It con- 
tributed very powerfully to the abolition of the feudal 
aristocracy, who, having no longer any object for 
activity, had become an insupportable drag upon all 
improvement. The defeats of Crecy and Poictiers 
were, to the cause of civilization, actually more bene- 
ficial than victories would have been. These two great 
shambles, where were slaughtered the last vigour and 
honour of the ancient military force of France, gave 
a terrible but profitable lesson which was not lost 
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npon posterity. Philip and John involuntarily served 
as grave-diggers for the unseasonable social state which 
they thought they were defending. Agincourt put 
the finishing touch to the work, and effectually buried 
the ancient French military renown. 

But a number of great men present themselves 
during this season of contemptible weakness and sad 
disaster. Among these, the most illustrious are 
Etienne Marcel, Bernard du Guesclin, and Sir John 
Chandos — the last, one of the glories of England ; and 
who, as he is little known, will form the subject of 
a rapid sketch. 

Sir John Chandos was descended from an ancient 
knightly family of Herefordshire, which is said, 
rightly or wrongly, to have been connected with 
that of Sir John Monmouth, one of the great leaders 
of the days of Henry in. There is still to be seen 
in the parish of Much Marcle the manor which is 
supposed to have been the cradle of this intrepid race. 
Sir John was the son of Thomas Chandos, sheriff of 
the eounty of Herefordshire, and of Lucy, a maiden 
belonging to the same quarter of the country. 

A Norman ancestor of our hero. Sir Eobert Chandos, 
came to England with William the Conqueror; and, 
when the Normans began to enlarge their grants of 
land by invading Wales, he put on his armour and cut 
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ont from the possession of the Welsh the territories of 
Caerleon and Gold-clyve, in Monmouthshire. After- 
wards, the descendants of this bold baron held 
honourable positions in their day, a number of them 
having been sheriffs of the county and governors of 
the castle of Hereford. 

John, though still very young, had already achieved 
renown on the day of St. John the Baptist, 1840, 
at the great naval battle of Sluys, when the EngUsli 
under Edward m. annihilated the French fleet. Six 
years later, having then become one of the chief 
councillors of the English king, he entered France in 
the court of Edward, who had entrusted him with 
the education of his son, Edward, Prince of Wales — 
sumamed the Black Prince, from the colour of his 
armour, which is still preserved in the Tower — ^and 
with the anxious task of watching over and protecting 
the brilliant young warrior (who was only sixteen 
years old), at the battle of Crecy. Some little time 
after, the king created Chandos one of the first 
twenty-five knights of the Order of the Garter, an 
honour well deserved ; for, as Froissart says, Chandos 
was "one of the best knights of all England for 
wisdom, strength, fortune, high emprise, and good 
council." From this time he was hardly ever sepa- 
rate from the Black Prince, and the experience of 
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the maeter contributed principally to the glory of 
tlie pnpil. 

The sncoeaa of the battle of Poictiers for example 
Bhonld be attnbated entirely to Chandoe who seeing 
the disorder of the French ca\ airy said to the yoong 
pnnce Sire charge I The day li yonre Soon the 
victoiy remained on the eide of courage and discipline 




After the battle. Sir John was the first to enforce 
eonrtesy towards the vanquished. 

Some time after this great victory. Sir John Chandos, 
irho in the interval had accompanied the Block Prince 
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to London, retnmed to France to take part in the war 
in Brittany, then being carried on by the TCngligh 
under the Duke of Lancaster, as the Earl was now 
called by the new title, but lately introduced into 
England. It was during this campaign that Sir John 
met the most brilliant French leader of his age — 
Bertrand du Guesclin. These two men — ^the flower of 
English knighthood on the one hand, and the bravest 
soldier and best gentleman among the chivaby of 
France on the other — ^were noble and generous adver- 
saries, full of admiration and esteem the one for the 
other — ^rivals in magnanimity as well as in military 
renown. The occasion of this their first meeting was 
that Bertrand du Guesclin's brother, Oliver, had un- 
lawfully been taken prisoner, during a season of truce, 
by an English knight. Sir Thomas of Canterbury. 

The English were at the time besieging the town of 
Dinan, and it was Bertrand du Guesclin who was de* 
fending it against them. It must, then, have some- 
what startled the lords and chief officers of the English 
camp to see the leader of their enemies coming in 
among them, trusting only to their honour and to the 
courteous usages of knighthood. No sooner had Du 
Guesclin entered the tent than Sir John Chandos, who 
at the moment had been playing chess with the Duke 
of Lancaster, rose to receive him. 
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" Bertrand,** said he, ** you are welcome. Promise 
me that you will not return to your fort till you have 
drunk of my wine." 

" No," answered Du Guesclin, " I ynH drink no 
wine until I have received satisfaction for the outrage 
I have sustained." 

" If there is any one in the army who has done 
you an injury," returned Chandos, ''he assured he 
shall make reparation at once. And if the quarrel 
cannot be settled but in the field, my arms, my 
armour, and my horse are at your service." 

Bertrand thanked him, and then openly accused Sir 
Thomas of Canterbury of having committed an offence 
against all the laws and courtesies of war, in having 
seized his brother Oliver during a truce, and in holding 
him still imprisoned. 

Sir Thomas, who believed he had been in the right 
in making the arrest, threw down his gage of battle 
before the whole camp. Bertrand lifted the gauntlet ; 
then, approaching his enemy, he took his hand and 
pressed it hard within his own. ** Will you do battle ? " 
said he, **1 am heartily glad you will ; for, otherwise^ 
I would have made you known as a worthless knight 
and a traitor." 

Then putting on the armour which Chandos offered 
him, and mounting his horse, Bertrand rode out to 
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the plain before Dinan, where the combat took place 
in presence of the Doke of Lancaster and his officers. 

But the duel had not well begun when Sir Thomas 
of Canterbury was disarmed and vanquished, and 
afterwards was dismissed from the English army, 
which was under the necessity soon after of raising 
the siege of Dinan. 

Though Bertrand, when drinking a cup of wine 
with Sir John Ghandos after the combat, may have 
felt elated at the result, he was not always equally 
fortunate, as we shall presently see. 

In the following year Ghandos was appointed, to- 
gether with the Dukes of Lancaster and Warwick and 
Sir Walter Manny, to represent the King of England 
at the peace conference of Longjumeau. This con- 
ference resulted in the treaty of Bretigni, by which a 
considerable tract of the French territory was de- 
livered over into the English king's possession. The 
chief spirit and the leading councillor at this con- 
ference was Ghandos; and so highly delighted was 
Edward HI. with his wisdom and firmness, that he 
conferred upon him the viscounty of Saint-Sauveur, in 
Gotentin — a fair estate, worth 16,000 francs of gold 
per annum. Ghandos, as a further mark of the king's 
faVour, was appointed Constable of Aquitaine and 
lieutenant-general of all the English possessions in 
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France in 1861. He took np his residence at the 
town of Niort. In his new office he introduced order 
and law into his dominions ; and on the field he met 
hi8 enemies with such skiU and bravery that, with 
the victory of Anray, he ended all opposition. 

But this battle of Auray, which gave the duchy in 
which it is situated to the house of Montfort, afforded 
an opportunity for a meeting between Chandos and Du 
Guesclin of a somewhat less pleasant character than the 
former one. Chandos led the English troops under the 
young Count de Montfort, and Du Guesclin the French 
under Charles de Blois. No defeat of French soldiers 
was ever more signal; and, after a short time, Du Gues- 
clin, supported by only four or five followers, alone 
remained upon the field. He preferred to die with 
the few that remained faithful to him than share the 
disgrace of them that had fied. So, long he continued 
fighting, until Chandos, riding up, cried out :— " Yield 
thee, Messire Bertrand! You are not going to run 
away with this day's wages." 

It is said by a French chronicler, perhaps with more 
ingenuity than truth, that at this monient Bertrand du 
Guesclin was stoutly fighting with no other weapon 
than his fists, covered with iron gauntlets; and that 
for this reason he thought it no disgrace to yield 
himself prisoner to the great English captain. It 
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was at Aoray that Charles de Blois was slain, and 
Charles Y. of France at once prudently admitted the 
title of Montfort to Brittany, though the count was a 
zealous partizan of England ; and accordingly he 
received the proffered homage of his vassal for the 
duchy. 

In the meantime, Chandos*s lord, Edward the Black 
Prince, was acting most unwisely towards his French 
subjects in Aquitaine ; and when, after the warlike ex- 
cursion in which he had defeated his old Mend Du 
Guesclin, Chandos returned to the province of which 
he was ruler, he found the whole country in a state of 
the greatest agitation. The pride and tyranny of many 
of the English knights had already created a schism 
between the Gascons and the English ; but a new and 
a much more bitter cause of strife now arose. The 
Black Prince — sunk in debt by an expedition which he 
had taken into Castile, and by the senseless wasteful- 
ness of his court, then the most luxurious and extra- 
vagant in Europe — did not hesitate to draw upon his 
subjects for fresh subsidies. He also had recourse to 
the very illegal means of debasing the value of the 
coin of the realm at the very time when the King 
of France prohibited any such measure throughout his 
kingdom. Nothing could be more unseasonable. In 
vain did Chandos, who alone of the English nobles 
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remained steadfast in honesty, attempt to dissuade 
the prince from enforcing any such dangerous mea- 
sure. The Black Prince, turning a deaf ear to the 
counsels of his old and tried friend and tutor, 3delded 
to the evil counsels of his slavish ministers, and held 
on his unwise course. Grieved at the obstinacy of 
his old pupil, Chandos felt that his influence with 
the prince, who was surrounded by flatterers, was 
decaying. He determined that he would no longer 
sanction with his presence measures which he knew 
must sooner or later wrench the French possessions 
from the English. The Bishop of Bath, who had 
been appointed Chancellor of Aquitaine, had pro- 
posed a new hearth-tax, or tax upon each household 
for the number of fires which were kept burning within 
it. The money to be raised by this tax was expected 
to be sufficient to meet the prince's wants. Chandos 
opposed the scheme as disastrous and impolitic ; but 
seeing that his advice and warning had no effect with 
his master he took leave of the court, sad at heart, 
and retired to his estate at Saint- Sauveur. 

The fortunes of the prince now began to darken. 
Everywhere in Gascony he met resistance — the Gas- 
cons applying openly to the King of France for pro- 
tection against the tyrannous exactions of the English. 
At last, and when it was too late, the prince saw the 
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fatal mistake he had committed, and he remembered 
with regret the warning words of Sir John. 

Bat the tragedy was working towards its gloomy 
conclusion. The generals of the Black Prince were 
frequently defeated, and the unyielding tide of re- 
hellion was rising throughout Gascony and advancing 
with invincible strength. Sir John Ohandos, now 
Seneschal of Poitou, had been called to the field, and 
willingly, like the war-horse at the sound of the 
trumpet, did he advance to the scene of strife. But 
the arm that had hitherto been unconquerable seemed 
to have lost a part at least of its old vigour ; and as 
the cause in which he fought now was not so justifi- 
able as that in which he had fought in earlier years, 
80 his success was not so brilliant as when he won 
his first renown at Sluys, or when he swayed the 
battle-field at Crecy, or routed the confused French 
battalions at Poictiers. 

On the last night of the year 1870, Sir John sent 
forth a summons for the barons and knights of Poitou 
to come to him at Poictiers at night secretly, for he 
was bound upon an expedition. Beady at the call of 
the greatest of their leaders, they assembled: there 
being in all three hundred lances. Among this 
number was Sir Thomas Percy and a score of good 
and valiant knights. They left Poictiers in the night. 
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none knowing upon what adventure they were bound 
bnt the principal knights. They were furnished with 
scaling-ladders and other apparatus used in storming 
cities. Soon they reached Saint- Salvain, a town which 
Chandos had already vainly attempted to take. When 
they had come before the walls it was midnight, and 
not till then did the leader make known his plan. 
When the scheme had been explained, the knights, 
dismounting, gave their horses to their valets, and 
descended into the ditch beneath the walls. The lad- 
ders were planted, and the town would no doubt have 
fallen before the English, when suddenly, in the mid- 
night silence, was heard the blast of the warder's 
horn, and in the dim light they saw a body of horse- 
men at the gate of the town. These horsemen had 
come on a mission to Saint-Salvain, and they, as 
well as the townsmen, were quite ignorant that the 
English were at the moment trying their walls. But 
the English knights, seeing the horsemen, believed 
they had been observed, and, hurrying to their horses, 
they rode off to Chauvigny, a small town in the 
neighbourhood, on the river Creuse. 

When all had arrived there, the barons of Poitou 
asked Sir John if he wished them to remain with him. 

** No,*' answered he, ignorant of the event which 
so soon was to place him in sore need. '' Return to 
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yonr homes for this time, and Heaven go with yon. 
For my part, I will to-night remain in this town." 

** Do you intend, Lord Ohandos, to remain here the 
whole of to-morrow ?" asked Sir Thomas Percy. 

" Yes. Why do you ask 7 " 

'' Because I wish to heg leave of you to make an 
excursion hefore morning, to see if I may not meet 
with some knightly adventure." 

'^ Go, then," said Chandos ; " and may you have 
hotter luck than I have had this night." 

No sooner had Sir Thomas obtained permission 
than he called out his troop, numbering about thirty 
lances, and crossing the bridge of Ohauvigny, rode on 
to meet whatever might await him. 

Meantime, Chandos staid in the kitchen of the inn, 
warming himself at the fire, and bemoaning his un- 
lucky fate to his men, who answered him cheerfully, 
and with many jokes, that they might soothe his 
melancholy. By-and-by, still in the darkness of the 
night, came in a man to him, and said : — 

** My lord, I bring you news." 

"What is it?" 

" The French have taken the field." 

" How dost thou know this ?" 

**I set out from Saint-Salvain with them.** 

** What road have they taken ?" asked Chandos. 
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** The road to Poictiers," replied the man, 

" Well," exclaimed Sir John, rising, " I must at any 
rate retnm to Poictiers to-morrow ; so I may even as 
well mount at once, as it is near sunrise, and see 
these French." 

** It is well judged ! " cried his knights, with joy. 

And now all was hustle for a time, till everything 
was ready, and then the troop mounted, set off toward 
Poictiers, following the course of the river, and on the 
track of the French, who were a good league ahead of 
them on the same road, and who intended to cross the 
Crease at the hridge of Lussac. 

The English were astonished when they saw the 
fresh tracks of horses on the very road they were 
going, and said among themselves — 

"Either the French, or Sir Thomas Percy, and our 
friends, are just hefore us." Shortly after this, the 
day hegan to dawn with the grey light of the first 
morning of the New Year, and then the enemy was in 
sight. 

The French party, then ahout three miles from the 
hridge of Lussac, were not aware that they were pur- 
sued hy Sir John Chandos ; hut they had already 
espied the English knights under Sir Thomas Percy, 
riding along in the same direction with themselves, 
though on the other side of the river. Sir Thomas and 
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his men had also seen them. And now both parties 
set off at a gallop towards Lnssac, eaeh party being 
equally eager to reach and obtain first possesfflon of 
the bridge. The English, under Sir Thomas Percy, 
reached the bridge first, and, dismounting, they drew 
themselves np in stem array to defend it. No sooner 
did the French arrive, than they also dismounted, 
and, giving their horses to their servants, (who led 
thcTm away to the rear) advanced to the attack. 

Now all this time Sir John had been closely follow- 
ing in the track of the French ; and just as the fight 
for the bridge was about to begin, he dashed up, with 
banners displayed, among the French servants, who 
had been sent to the rear with the horses. 

The servants were so terror-stricken at his approach, 
though his force was greatly inferior to that of the 
French, that they cried : " Run, run; let us save our- 
selves and oar horses ; " and so saying, they ran from 
the field, leaving their masters to shift for themselves. 

When Sir John rode forward, he began to rail and 
scoff at the enemy. "Do you • hear, Frenchmen ?" 
said he. "You are mischievous men at arms! 
You make incursions night and day at your plea- 
sure ; you take towns and castles in Poitou, of 
which I am seneschal. You ransom your people 
without my leave ; and you do everything as if this 
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country belonged to Frenchmen, and not to the King 
of England. It is more than a year and a half since 
I have been trying to meet yon. Now, since I have 
met yon, thank heaven, we will try which of ns is the 
strongest in this country. I am John Chandos. Look 
at me well ; and, if God please, we will now put to the 
proof the great prowess of which you boast so much !" 

Thus did the knight rail at the Frenchmen. He 
would not have been away from the field at that mo- 
ment for all his wealth, so eager was he to fight them. 

A certain Breton soldier, enraged by Chandos' words, 
drew his sword, and began the battle by striking an 
English squire off his horse and beating him on the 
breast with his sword. 

Sir John heard the noise, and turning round, he 
beheld the squire on the ground, surrounded by the 
enemy. "Sirs, what are ye about?'* cried he, in a 
towering rage. *<How suffer you this man to be 
slain ? Dismount, dismount 1 " and on the instant he 
and all his men were on the ground. 

The knight was dressed in a large robe, which fell to 
the ground blazoned with his arms on white sarcenet, 
and, thus royally arrayed, and with sword in hand, he 
advanced toward the enemy. 

Then the battle raged most fiercely on both sides. 

That wintry morning there had been a frost, and 
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the ground was slippery. The long robe which the 
brave knight wore was more suited for the haU of 
state than for the field of battle. After he had fonght 
his way into the midst of the battle, striking down 
his enemies on every side, he slipped on the deceitful 
ground, and his feet got entangled in the long robe. 
Just at that moment, a French squire, James Si 
Martin, a warrior swifb and strong, struck forward 
with all his might at Sir John, and thrust his lance 
into the English knight's face. Ohandos fell, and from 
that moment never uttered a word. His men, seeing 
him down and wounded, now raged over the field like 
madmen. They performed marvellous feats of arms ; 
but as they had lost their leader, and as the French- 
men were much more numerous, they were defeated, and 
the greater part made prisoners. But the French could 
not remove them from the field, for their servants had 
fled with their horses; and while they were standing 
wondering what they should do, a fresh body of 
English knights rode forward to the rescue, and re- 
conquered the field. 

But when from amid the slain was drawn the body 
of the seneschal as he lay on the field unable to speak, 
there was great mourning. The knights and barons 
of Poitou were grieved in heart. " Flower of knight- 
hood ! " they said : '' Oh, Sir John Ohandos ! cursed 
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the forging of that lauoe that wounded thee, and 
oh hath endangeied thy life," Then they dis- 
ombered him gently of his armour ; and, laying 
I upon shields and targets, they bore him to the 
rest fort. Bat the good old knight had received 

last wonnd, and in a day and night he died. 
TBI since a hnndied years did there exist among 

English one more coarteons oi more full of every 
ne and good t^nahty than he> 





EUSTACE DE ST. PIERRE. 

(nttX FSOtBaABT.) 

rnSE battle of Crec; wis one of the most splendid 
•^ nctories erer gxined by tbe EngUsb. It was 
fon^t on tbe 26tb of Angost, 1346, hy Englieb troops 
tinder Edward HL agaiiiBt the French under Fbilip of 
Talois ; and it is notable as being the field on whieh 
the English king's SOU, Edward the Black Prince, ie 
said to hare won the plume of ostrich feathers, 
with the motto, leh dien (I serve), which each sacces- 
dve Prince of Wales has home as bia crest down to 
our own day. On the field of Crecy, the yotuig 
Prince, then a lad of otdy sixteen years of age, rode 
with tbe foremost, and bore himself with all the 
bravery and gallnntry of the beet tried veterans, per- 
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forming many splendid feats of valonr and strength, 
and being rewarded with the spoils of the dead king 
cxf Bohemia, from whom he took, according ta our old 
dmmielers, the plnme and motto already mentioned. 

After the battle, Edward marched north to Calais 
on the Straits of Dover, about one hundred miles from 
Crecy, and he arrived there five days after the great 
fight. No sooner did he come before the walls of 
the town than he commenced preparations for its 
siege. In those old days, when the siege of a town 
often lasted for years, the preparations of the camp 
were much more complete and on a mnch grander 
scale than we ever even hear of in onr own times. 
The English king called his carpenters together, and 
caused ranges of houses and lodging-booths to be made 
of the timber that he felled in the neighbouring woods. 
The houses were set like streets, and were covered 
with a thatching of rushes and broom ; so that the 
camp had all the appearance of a small town, in which 
at all times of the day there might be heard the 
sounds of a rude kind of martial music, the noises 
of laughter and shouting, the loud-sounding com- 
mands of the leaders, and also the songs of the trou- 
badours that crowded around the tents of the rich 
English nobles. This soldier-town contained also a 
market-place, which was crowded on every Tuesday 
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and Saturday with the young gentlemen of Edward*s 
array and with their servants, who came to bny the 
flesh, the flsh, the silks, cloth, bread, wine, weapons, 
and the endless wares which the English and Flemish 
merchants brought into the camp. Bat these rude 
soldiers, not content with the food and clothing pro- 
vided for them, or nnable to pay the foreign mer- 
chants for their wares, made freqnent raids aromid 
Calais — ^to the town of Guines (eight miles to the 
south), and to the gates of St. Omer, and Boulogne; 
seizing whatever booty they could find, driving before 
them the cattle of the unoffending French, and loading 
their mules and asses with their wines and silks. 

The town of Calais was of incredible strength, and 
to assail it the English king knew would be but a lost 
labour. He resolved therefore to spare his men and 
save his artillery, — ^for even in these days there was a 
certain sort of rude cannon, — and to force the French 
to surrender by starving them. 

At this time Sir John de Vienne was Governor of 
Calais, and among his chief officers were Arnold 
D'Audreghen, Sir John de Surie, Sir Bardo de Belle- 
bourne, Sir Geoflfrey de la Motte, Sir Pepin de Vere, 
and many other lords and squires, as well as a host of 
brave fighting men. But there was also within the 
town a great number of poor and humble people, who 
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could give no help in the defence of the town. And 
when the governor of Calais saw that the English 
king had prepared to rest before the town until he had 
starved its inhabitants into submission, he determined 
to send away a number of his helpless people out of 
the town, that there might be all the more food left 
for the sustenance of the more able defenders. He 
therefore persuaded all the poor and weak people of 
the town to go forth wherever they might find food 
and shelter, and leave him with his soldiers to endure 
the siege, and to suffer such distress from hunger 
and thirst as the English king might force upon them. 
So, on a Wednesday morning, a mournful procession 
of seventeen hundred men, women, and children 
walked forth from the gates of Calais to seek in the 
wide world the sustenance which was denied them at 
home. When this company of poor people was passing 
through the camp of the besieging army, the English 
soldiers asked them why they had left the town. 
** Because," said they, ** we have nothing to live on.** 
When King Edward heard this he gave orders that 
they should have meat and drink in abundance for 
dinner, that each person should receive a small sum 
of money, and that all should have a safe passage 
through his camp. 

For all this kingly courtesy many of the poor 

o 
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wanderers from Calais prayed for the king's pros- 
perity. 

Not long after, the governor of the beleaguered town 
sent oat of the gates other five hundred people who, 
while their^iands were useless for defence, their mouths 
were destructive of the small remaining store of pro- 
visions : but as King Edward was now enraged at the 
prolonged obstinacy of the town, he refused to give 
them any succour ; and all of them perished miserably 
between the lines of the camp and the walls of the city. 
A brief gleam of sunshine lit up the fortunes of the 
besieged when a few Norman vessels that had eluded 
the wateh of the English fleet entered the river, and 
conveyed provisions into the town. Lest any such 
succour should again reach the garrison, King Edward 
ordered a great castle to be built between the town 
and the sea. This fortress was built of strong timber, 
embattled in such away that it could not be destroyed, 
and garrisoned with forty men at arms and two hun- 
dred archers, who guarded the harbour so closely that 
no vessel could afterwards come up to the town. 

And now the people of Calais were reduced to the 
last extremity. In the great pressure of hunger they 
ate their horses, and even all the dogs and cats and 
unclean animals of the town. But still, even in this 
distress, the governor and his knights determined to 
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hold out even to the last, and then, rat&er than be 
compelled to eat each other, that they would rush forth 
to the field and die bravely by their enemies* hands. 

And while death &om starvation was staring the 
Calais people in the face, there was abundance in the 
English camp. The king kept his court before the 
town at Christmas in a royal and noble manner, with 
great feasting and merry-making. 

It may be thought wonderful that the King of France, 
with his chivalry, did not come to the rescue of his faith- 
ful subjects in Calais. But though the king, with a great 
host, came near the town, so completely was the English 
camp fortified, that he saw he could not approach it, 
and was obliged to retire, baffled and disappointed. 
Hope departed with the French host ; and the garrison 
of Calais were now so dispirited with hunger, so cast 
down with despondency, that even the hardiest of 
them were unable to bear up against their distress. 
They therefore entrusted Sir John de Vienne to mount 
upon the battlements and summon some of the English 
host to speak with him. On hearing this. King 
Edward deputed two of his best knights. Sir Walter 
Manny and Lord Basset, to go and parley with the 
governor. " Gentlemen,'* said Sir John de Vienne to 
the English lords, " you who are very valiant knights 
in deeds of arms, well know that the King of France, 
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my master, hath sent me and others to defend this 
town bravely and blamelessly and honourably to him. 
This we have done with all the faithfulness that lay in 
our power. Now all hope of succour has failed us ; 
and we are so sore beset that we cannot live, but must 
all die or go mad with hunger unless the gentle 
English king will have mercy. Therefore I entreat 
that you desire him to have pity on us, and to allow 
us to depart as we are, and that he will be satisfied 
with the possession of the town and the castle, with 
all the great wealth that is in them." 

Then Sir Walter Manny replied : — " Sir, we know 
the intentions of our king concerning you, for he hath 
told us. Know, then, that he has no mind to let you 
nor they within the town depart so ; but he is re- 
solved that ye shall put yourselves into his hands wil- 
lingly ; and he shall put to death those of you whom 
it pleases him, and spare the rest for ransom ; for your 
people have done him so much mischief and despite, 
and cost him so much money, and so many men*s 
lives, that he is bitterly enraged against you." 

Then answered Sir John de Yienne : — " Your king 
is too hard with us. We are but a small number of 
knights and squires, who have faithfully served our 
king as you in like case would serve yours. We have 
suffered much distress, and have long felt the pangs of 
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hoBger, bnt we will endure more than ever men did 
rather than consent that the smallest lad in the town 
should fare worse than the nobles who can pay the 
highest ransom. Therefore, we beg of you that you 
will go again to the English king, and pray him to have 
mercy on us, and we trust so much to the gallantry of 
his nature that we have hope he will alter his mind." 

Then the lords returned to King Edward, and told 
their message ; but the king was determined, and 
vowed that they must yield themselves up to his will 
without any conditions being made or promise of 
safety given. 

Then outspoke Sir Walter Manny boldly to the 
king : — ** My lord," said he, ** let me be permitted to 
say that you may be to blame for your severity ; for 
in putting the people of Calais to death, you set a bad 
example. Our French enemies will ever after this 
time put all your English people to death, wherever 
they find them : and when you send us to keep a castle 
for you against the French, we could not obey you 
cheerfully ; for we should know that, if you put the 
French people to death after they yield, so would 
they put us to death if we should chance to fall into 
their hands.'* 

Many of the barons took the side of Sir Walter, and 
at last the king said : — ** Gentlemen, I will not stand 
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alone in my opinion against yon all. Therefore, Sir 
Walter, go and say to the captain of Calais that all 
the mercy he will find from me is, that he shall send 
six of the chief burgesses of the town here to my 
camp, bare-headed, bare-footed, bare-legged, and clad 
only in their shirts, with halters about their necks, and 
with the keys of the town and castle in their hands. 
These six I shall dispose of as I please ; the other 
people of the town shall be pardoned." 

Sir Walter returned to the governor, and repeated 
the words of the king. 

"I beg of you," said the governor, in answer, 
<< that you remain here, until I tell all that has passed 
to the townsmen." 

Then Sir John de Yienne went to the market-place 
of Calais, and ordered the town bell to be rung, on the 
hearing of which all the people, men and women, 
assembled there ; and when he told them all that had 
passed, and the only condition on which the King of ( 
England would set the town free, there rose up from 
the people a great cry of despair and the sound of 
weeping. Not the stoutest or bravest man, not the 
most cruel creature, could have listened to these poor 
people without tears. Even the brave Lord de Yienne 
wept very bitterly. 

Then, after a brief time of lamentation and silent 
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moaming, a noble genfleman, the wealthiest citizen of 
the town, named Enstace de Si. Pierre^ rose np and 
addressed the weeping multitnde : — *' Gentlemen, both 
high and low," said he, '< it were a great pity to suffer 
so many people as be in this town to die of fjEunine, 
when there is some means to save them ; and I think 
he that dies to save them shall find the mercy and 
love of our Savionr. I have so mnch trust in finding 
grace with God, if I die to save my townsmen, that I 
will give np my life for them ; and here I stand the 
first of the six whom the English king demands." 

When Eustace had thns proclaimed himself ready 
to become a martyr for his townsmen*s sake, the 
people came round him almost worshipping him, and 
many kneeled down at his feet with many tears and 
groans. Then other worthy citizens named themselves 
of the six; first, John Daire, who said, **I will keep 
company with my old friend Eustace ; " then, after 
him, James Wisant, Peter Wisant (his brother), and 
two others. These six brave men went and stripped 
themselves of much of their clothing, and walking bare- 
headed, bare-footed, and with halters round their 
necks, then went forth, amid the loud lamentation of 
all the people, from the gates of Calais, bearing with 
them, humbly, the keys of the town and castle. 

"When they came before the king, they fell on their 
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knees, and with uplifted hands, they Bsud: — "Most gal- 
lant king, see befoie yon six chief citizens of Calais, 
who bring yon the keys of Uie castle and town. We 
give onrselves np to your absolnte will and pleasore. 




to save onr ijiends, who have suffered much distress 
snd misery. 6ir, we beseech yoor grace to have 
meiey and pity apon as." 

Bo grievooa was the eigbt of these poor men thnt 
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all the nobles, kniglttB, fmd s^nireB that stood uoDiid 
wept to behold them. 

But the king cast upon them looks of anger and 
rage, and commanded that their heads ahonld be 
Bbrioken off. 

All tbe noblea round abont them entreated the king 
to have mercy ; but for all he only frowned the mon, 
and sent for the headsman. Then, at last, hli om 
gentle Qneen Phillippa came forth, and falling on her 
knees prayed him, with many tears, that he wonld fiir ' 
love of her be merciful to the six men. 

Then the king said: — "Ah, lady, I wish yon had 
been anywhere else hnt here ; yon have entreated in 
such a manner that I cannot refuse yon. I give the 
men to yoii ; do with tliem what yon please." 

The qneen took them, and clothed them, and fed 
them, and eent them joyoaely to their friends ; and, 
though the English at once entered the town, yet was 
there not a single life lost or a limb iigtired. 





KING AETHDB AND THE EODND TABLE. 

(fbOm: " LE MOBTE r 



TTTEE PENDRAGOK, or "Dragon's Head," so 
named becauBe, when going into battle, he caused 
llie image of a dragon in gold to be earned in the van 
of bis army, was king of all England, and was for a 
long time the acowge of the Saxon invaders of his 
coniitry. In bis youth he had mairied the fair and 
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wise Lady Igrayne ; and soon a son was bom to them. 
But Merlin, the magician and prophet, who was a 
staunch and tried friend of Uter Pendragon, came to 
the king as soon as the young prince was bom, and 
besought him for the child, that he might have the 
task of teaching him and training him for the duties 
of his kingly rank. 

**1 know a lord of yours," said Merlin to King 
Uter, ** who is a true and faithful man, rich in fair 
lands, both in this country and in Wales. His name 
is Sir Ector. To him let your son be sent for nourish- 
ment, and for instruction in all virtues and in all arts 
of war and peace." 

As Merlin had advised, so were all things done. The 
young Prince Arthur was carried to Sir Ector's house, 
and there lived secretly for many years ; no man know- 
ing of the place of his sojourn, save only Merlin and 
the king. And he was christened by a holy man, and 
named Arthur. 

Meanwhile King Uter Pendragon fought stoutly 
against the Saxons, who sought to usurp his lands, 
and beat them in many battles, until the time came 
when a deadly malady seized him. The Saxons re- 
joiced when they heard of the sickness of their stub- 
bom enemy ; and that they might the more speedily 
be quit of him, they came secretly to his house, and 
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poisoned the well from which he and all his house 
drank daily. The pains of death now seized the king, 
and for three days and three nights he was speechless ; 
and all his harons mourned, and made great sorrow. 

** There is no remedy,'* said Merlin to the lords and 
knights. ** God*s will must he done. But come ye 
here, before King Uter, to-morrow, and I will make 
him speak." 

On the morrow all the barons were gathered roimd 
the bedside of the king ; and Merlin, who had gone to 
Sir Ector's house, and thence had brought with him 
the young Arthur, stood among them. 

" Lord Uter," cried Merlin, with a loud voice, 
** shall your son Arthur be king of this realm, and all 
belonging to it, after your days ? " 

The dying king turned in his bed, opened his eyes, 
and in the hearing of them all : — 

*' I give him God's blessing and my own," said he; 
*' and I bid him pray for my soul, and hold my crown 
righteously and worthily, or the holy guardianship of 
my hlessing will depart from him." 

With these words he died. He was mourned for 
soroly by Igrayne and all the barons, and was buried 
with royal ceremonies within the holy temple of 
Stonehcnge. 

The realm was now without a king ; and, that tbe 
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borders of the conntry might not be ravaged by the 
Saxons, Merlin and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
snmmoned all the lords and gentlemen of arms in the 
land to meet at London on Christmas. The holy 
Christmas-tide came, and the nobles and estates of 
the realm met together in St. Paul's Church ; and, 
after matins and mass, there was seen in the church- 
yard, opposite the high altar, a great square stone, 
like an anvil of steel, with a sword sticking in it. 
Of this sword, all that could be seen was the hilt 
and a part of the blade. Upon the blade, the words 
" Whoso pulleth out this sword from this stone is the 
true-bom king of England " were written in letters of 
gold. When mass was over, the lords crowded round 
the stone, and a decree was passed that he who should 
be able to pull out the sword should be received by all 
as their rightful king. And New- Year's Day was the 
day appointed for the assembly of the estates of the 
land, to witness who should be able to draw forth 
the sword. 

So on New- Year's Day Sir Ector, among the other 
lords, rode forth with his son, Sir Eay, and with 
young Arthur, who had also been reared as his son, to 
the churchyard, where lay the mystic stone and 
sword. The young Arthur was now a fair and plea- 
sant lad, gracious in manner, wise, strong, and well 
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tanght in all that one who seeks to be a noble knight 
should know. He knew not that his father was the 
King of England ; nor, indeed, did any man now living 
know, save only Merlin himself. Arthur believed Sir 
Ector to he his father ; and Sir Ector believed young 
Arthur to be the son of some noble, but of what noble 
he could not tell. 

There was great pulling and wrenching and tugging 
when the lords came to try who should pull the blade 
from its stone sheath. Great bearded lords, with 
shoulders broad as those of the ox, tugged and 
strained at the jewelled hilt; but no one could move it. 
Sir Ector pulled at it with all his might ; Sir Kay, his 
son, strained at it with every nerve : but all in vain. 
Then Arthur stepped freely toward the stone, and 
reaching forth his hand grasped the pommel and drew 
forth the sword quickly and easily. Astonishment and 
wonder fell on all the crowd. As the young prince 
looked around at the wondering multitude, Sir Ector 
and Sir Kay kneeled down before him on the earth. 

** Alas ! my own dear father and brother," said 
Arthur, ** why kneel ye to me ? " 

** Nay, nay, my Lord Arthur,** answered Sir Ector, 
** I am not your father, nor of your blood ; and now I 
well know you are of a higher blood than ever I 
thought you were. I took you only to nourish you at 
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the bidding of Merlin, the prophet, and yon are, 
indeed, only my foster-child. But I pray yon will be 
to me a good and gracions lord, when you are king." 

Then the tears rose in Arthur's eyes, and he suf- 
fered great grief in knowing that Sir Ector was not 
his father. 

" Were I not loving and gracious to you," answered 
Arthur, ''I were to blame, indeed ; for you are he that 
I am most beholden to in all the world." 

" Sir," said Sir Ector, " I ask no more of you but 
that you may make my son. Sir Eay, your foster- 
brother, seneschal of all your lands." 

*^ That shall be done," answered Arthur ; ** and, 
more than that — ^never shall any man have that office 
but he, while he and I live." 

Then Arthur placed the sword in the stone again ; 
for he could as easily sink it in as pull it out : and the 
bishop proclaimed another day of trial, when the 
barons should again attempt to bear away the sword. 
The day came ; but, try ever so hard, not one among 
the lords could pluck out the sword but Arthur. Then 
began the lords to be envious and enraged. 

'<It is shame to us and to this realm," said they, 
** that we should be governed by a boy bom of no 
high blood." The dispute raged long, the confusion 
increasing every day. Another day of trial was ap- 

P 
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pointed ; bat, although more barons than ever came 
to try to poll forth the sword, none did it bnt the fail 
comely lad Arthur, who came freely forth, and lightly 
lifted it from its bed of stone. Another day was ap- 
pointed, and yet another, till a whole year was 
passed ; but yet Arthur alone drew forth the sword. 
Then the archbishop, by Merlin's advice, gathered 
together a band of the best and bravest knights of the 
land, such knights as Uter Pendragon most loved and 
trusted, and set them about young Arthur, as a guard 
to protect him against his enemies, day and night, 
until the Feast of Pentecost, when, as was ordained, 
there should be another great assembly of the estates 
of the realm. 

The Feast of Pentecost came, and the lords and the 
commons of the country were again gathered together 
to witness the wonder of the sword. Many tried to 
move the hilt, yet all failed but Arthur : and when he 
drew forth the shining weapon, the people knew that 
he was, indeed, their chosen king; and they cried 
aloud with one accord, " We will have Arthur for our 
king. We will put him to no more delay ; for we all see 
it is God's will that he shall rule over us." At this 
they all kneeled down together, both rich and poor, 
and cried to Arthur for forgiveness for having kept 
him in delay so long. The young king, with much 
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sweetness, and with great dignity, signified his forgive- 
ness to the people. Then, taking in his two hands the 
mystic sword, he laid it as an offering upon the altar. 
And in order that all just ceremonies shonld be ob- 
served, he was solemnly knighted by the most famous 
knight among the nobles ; and, when he had sworn to 
his lords and common folk to be a true king, and to 
role justly all the days of his life, the crown was 
placed upon his head ; and all the people shouted for 
joy when they beheld the young King Arthur. 

After his coronation, the king listened to the peti- 
tions of many that had been robbed of their lands or 
goods, or had received other injury. The petitions 
were graciously answered. To them that had been 
robbed, their lands and goods were restored ; and all 
the suffering were comforted. 

When these kingly offices were ended, Arthur re^ 
moved to Wales, to be crowned at the Welsh town of 
Caerleon. Here he decreed a great feast for all that 
should come to it ; and among those that came were 
the envious lords who had so long stood against his 
claim to the throne. Each of these rebel princes 
came attended by his men, and folly armed ; and it so 
happened that when Arthur, afber the feast, offered 
gifts of land and other favours and presents to these 
princes^ they would not receive the gifts, but treated 
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the messengers shamefolly. Th6n, springing to their 
feet, and drawing their swords, they cried : — '^ We are 
not come to receive gifts from a heardless boy of low 
birth, but we are come to bestow gifts of stont sword- 
blows between the neck and shoulders upon him and 
his." Then Arthur, consulting with his lords, retired 
into a castle, with five hundred good men, and awaited 
the assault of the rebel princes. In the meantime, 
Merlin had come into the camp of these princes, and 
told them that Arthur was their lawful king, being 
the son of Uter P^idragon, and that they must sub- 
mit to him ; for that one day he would rule all Eng- 
land, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, and many other 
realms. But many of the princes laughed scomfolly 
at the old man ; others said he was a wizard ; and a 
number said, ** Send King Arthur to us, that we may 
speak with him. We give you assurance that he shall 
come safe and go safe.** Merlin carried the message 
to the castle, and soon King Arthur rode forth to 
the rebels ; yet nothing but bitter words came of the 
meeting, and both sides prepared for battle. 

Now Arthur, who had broken his sword when fight- 
ing at the head of his knights only a day or two before, 
was in a maze what to do, for he had no tried and 
trusted weapon with him. 

"Would that I had a good sword," said he to 
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Merlin^ " for I mast carve the steel jackets of these 

« 

rebels this day." 

'' Come with me, then/* said Merlin : '^ a mystic 
sword awaits thee in a place hard by, and I will gain 
ft for thee." 

The king and the prophet rode oat together till 
they came to a broad lake, whose waters moom- 
folly marmared among the reeds, and washed in a 
long wave along the shore. Across its breast a broad 
pathway of silver light ran np to meet the low-hang 
moon ; and, as he looked at the lake. King Arthur saw 
an arm clothed in white samite and grasping in the 
hand a great sword rising up from the still bosom of 

« 

the lake, while far behind rose ap the dark shape of 
the ghostly isle of Avallon. 

** Lo ! yonder is the sword," said Merlin. 

Then King Arthar saw a maiden floating on the 
lake, and slowly 'coming down the pathway of the 
moonlight to the shore on which he stood. 

** What maiden is that ? " asked the king. 

** She is the Lady of the Lake," answered Merlin. 
« and she lives in the lonely isle of Avallon in this 
lake." 

By this time the maiden had glided down the shin- 
ing pathway to where King Arthur stood. And ever 
the mysterious hand, holding the sword that glittered 
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and flashed in the moonlight, reached up above the 
waters in the middle of the lake ; while, far behind, 
rose the dark shadow of the isle of Avallon. 

When the Lady of the Lake had reached the shore 
beside King Arthur, she saluted him graciously, and 
he, returning the salute, said : — 

'' Lady, what sword is that that is held by the arm 
above the water ? Would that it were mine ; for to- 
morrow I shall be in- sore need of a sword, and I hadi 
none that I can trust." • 4 

''Lord King," answered the lady, ''the swoiAll 
mine ; but if, in return for it, thou wilt give ma^ft jpft 
whenever I shall ask it of thee, it is thine." 

" By my knighthood, I will give thee for it whalw>- 
ever thou shalt ask," answered King Arthur 

" Go, then, into yonder barge," said the maid«t 
" and when thou hast rowed out to the sword, take It 
and the scabbard with thee. I will ask the gift thoi 
hast promised me when my own time comes." 

Arthur rowed him across the charmed waters till 
he came to where the hand reached up holding the 
sword ; and when he took it by the hilt, to place it in 
his barge, the hand and arm sank down beneath the 
waters. Backward he rowed ; and, mounting his horse, 
he and Merlin rode away to Caerleon. 

In the momm^) ^\i^icx the kin^ and all his knights 
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were armed for battle, three hnndred lancers came 
over from the enemy, and joined his army At this 
the king was glad indeed 

" Set on them fiercely , King Arthur, said Merlm , 




"bnt fight not with the sword Escahbur the Bteol 
carver that thou didst get last night by miracle , bat 
fight with another nntil thon art aoreat pressed, then 
draw forth thy charmed sword, ani &o \.^';} \i«&V" 
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So King Arthur rode forth, at the head of his men, 
and joined battle with the rebel kings. 

Long the battle raged ; and the king^s knights, Sir 
Eay, and Sir Baldwin, and Sir Brastias, great fight- 
ing men, slew the enemy on all sides, so that aE 
the field wondered at them. Though they were brave, 
Arthur, the boy king, was braver and stronger ; for, 
raging over the plain on horseback, he laid on so 
InstUy, and did such marvels of strength and skill, 
that even the rebel kings could not refrain from 
admiration at the sight. But suddenly his enemies 
seemed to overwhelm him; for three of the rebels, 
King Lot, and King Carados, and the king with the 
hundred knights, rushed upon King Arthur from 
behind. But, nothing daunted, the king turned round 
with his men and smote behind and before among 
the crowd. Ever King Arthur was in the foremost 
press and thickest struggle of tbe battle. At last his 
horse was killed under him, and he himself was struck 
down. But soon his four squires had him on horse- 
back again ; and now the king, remembering the words 
of Merlin, threw away the sword he had till this time 
been fighting with, and drew forth Excalibur, which 
he had got from the Lady of the Lake. And when 
he swung Excalibur round his head, so bright was 
the sheen of it, that it Earned in his enemies* eyes like 
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torch-light. 80 great was the wonder of the sword, 
and so nohly and valiantly did King Arthur ride with 
it among his enemies, slaying on every side, that 
the rebels were struck with panic, and fled, leaving 
thousands behind them dead on the field. The people 
of Oaerleon completed the victory for King Arthur; 
for, with staves and clubs in their hands, they 
rose against his flying enemies and slew many of 
them. 

Yet though the six kings had thus been defeated, 
their power was not destroyed. They took unto 
them four kings more, with their hosts, and a great 
duke with his foUowers, and these warriors, making 
up among themselves a great army, went north to 
find and to destroy King Arthur, who had gone away 
to the Castle of Bedgraine in the north country. By 
this time Merlin had advised his master. King Arthur, 
to send for help from Gaul and from Benwick, in 
which countries King Bors and King Ban were the 
rulers. These kings being friends to King Arthur, 
that blameless knight, came willingly to his help with 
ten thousand men, well armed with spear and sword, 
helmet and shield. King Arthur himself had twenty 
thousand followers ; but even with this number, and 
with the men whom King Bors and King Ban had 
brought, his army was as nothing to the enemy's. 
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The wise Merlin advised yonng King Arthur how 
to arrange his hattle. 

'* Let King Bors and King Ban/' said he, ** lie in 
amhnsh in this wood, and let them not come forth 
till the fight has long heen carried on. Thon, Lord 
Arthur, draw forth thy twenty thousand men in front 
of the wood, that the enemy may helieve that is 
all thy force. Then, when the day is far advanced, 
and thy enemies wearied. King Bors and King Ban 
will ride forth on each side and strike terror and 
carry death into the enemies* ranks." 

As Merlin had advised, so was every thing ap- 
pointed. 

The battle now began. The king sent forward Sir 
Brastias and Sir Ulfius with three hundred knights 
to begin the fight ; and they, riding forward gallantly, 
broke the ranks of the eleven kings, and laid about 
them so stoutly, that many of the enemy were 
slain. The rebel kings, who were provoked and 
enraged beyond bounds, now charged down upon the 
small band with great fury. Sir Ulfius 's horse was 
slain under him; but he did marvellously well on 
foot, though he was hard beset by Sir Eustace and 
King Clariance of the enemy. When Brastias saw 
his old companion attacked by these two, he bore 
against Sir Eustace, aad struck him such a blow with 
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his spear, that he tninbled over both horse and man. 

Then King Olariance turned upon Sir Brastias, and 

the two fought so hard that both were unhorsed and 

lay rolling on the ground among the horses' feet. Sir 

Kay, the seneschal, then rode up with his men and 

joined for the king, and the battle raged on both sides 

with the utmost fury. King Arthur, putting spurs 

to his horse, rode in to the thick of the fight, bringing 
with him the mass of his men. The roar of the 

battle, that had been loud enough before, now rose 

and swelled like thunder ; and the resounding of heavy 

blows, the crashing of lances against shields, the 

shouting of the warriors, and the shrill scream of the 

dying horses, were blended together and made up a 

din most dreadful to hear. King Arthur, wielding 

the great Excalibur, flashed along the plain, piercing 

the most crowded and the closest bands of combatants, 

and scattering his enemies before him. He dashed 

against his enemy the King of North Wales, and with 

one mighty blow he clove his left side, and brought 

both horse and man to the ground. King Arthur 

raised the horse ; and, taking him by the rein, he led 

him to where King Ulfius, still on foot, was defending 

himself against a host. 

'' Have this horse, my dear friend," said the king, 

" for great need hast thou of him/' 
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At this time the king, glancing across the field, saw 
old Sir Ector struck down and his horse mounted 
hy one of the eleven kings. Arthur's anger flamed 
up when he heheld his foster-father in such peril; 
and rushing upon the king who had taken Sir Ector's 
horse, he dealt him a hlow that shore off a fourth 
part of his helmet and a part of the shield, and, at 
the same time, pierced the head of the horse, so that 
hoth rider and steed were, hurled to the ground. 
Then, as the hattle waxed and grew more furious. 
King Bors and King Ban came forth &om eith'er side 
of the wood and rushed upon the enemy. Brave 
fighting and many wondrous feats of arms were then 
done ; but no bravery could withstand King Arthur 
and his knights. At last, the eleven kings, with a 
faithful following of knights, fled from the field, and 
took shelter by the side of a wood. But King Arthur 
with King Bors and King Ban saw them, and were mad 
that they should thus escape. For a moment both 
sides paused : the beaten kings held together, placed 
their lances on their thighs, and awaited the onset. 
And it seemed that both sides had heard the same 
signal trumpet-blast ; for both forces at about the same 
moment set spurs to their horses' sides and dashed 
against each other. As they rode, they quickened 
their speed, till the sound of their galloping was like 
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the rolling of thunder. And when they met in dreadfol 
collision, the crash of their spears and the ringing of 
their armour, made a sound fearful to hear. But the 
fight was not long ; for Arthur with Bors and Ban 
were mighty knights, and rode over their foes, slaying 
them on all sides, until the king stayed the slaughter 
of his defeated enemies. 

The fame of the blameless king was soon known 
in all lands, near and far. By his own bravery, and 
by the faithfniness and valour of his knights, he 
subdued all his enemies. The kings of the west 
were rendered powerless; the Saxons on the east 
were scattered; Ireland and Scotland were con- 
quered, as well as Norway, Gaul, and other realms. 
And ever the goodness of the king was held as 
glorious, even more glorious than his bravery or 
strength. He held the land in peace ; and he and 
his knights rode through it from end to end, rendering 
justice to the oppr^essed, and visiting all robbers and 
other evil-doers with such severe punishment, that 
in a few years all crime seemed to die out of the 
land. For never a purer or more just or noble king 
reigned in Britain than King Arthur. 

Merlin was still his adviser, and in all things he 
advised wisely. 

« Merlin," said Arthur on one day, ''my barons 
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will not let me rest, but every day they come to 
me beseeching me to take a wife ; bat in the taking 
of one, I shall go by thy connsel and advice." 

'' Tis well that thou dost take a wife," answered 
Merlin; '^for no man of thy bounty and nobleness 
shonld be without one. Now, is there any fair lady 
that thon dost love better than another ? " 

" Guinevere I Guinevere I" cried Arthur, "her I 
love. She is the daughter of Leodegrance, King of 
Camelard, who now holds in his house the Bound 
Table which, as thou didst tell me, he had from my 
father, Uter Dragon' s-Head. This damsel is the 
gentlest and the fairest lady that I know living." 

" Fair she is, and beautiful as any that lives," an- 
swered the magician; "but, if thou hadst not loved 
her so well, I could have found thee a damsel of 
beauty and of goodness that would please thee if thy 
heart were not fixed. For, wherever a man's heart 
is set, there will he have it remain." 

" That is truth," said Arthur. 

Merlin had spoken thus to the king because he knew 
from his gifts of magic that all would not be well in 
the married life of Arthur and the fair Guinevere. 

Merlin then took a company of knights to him, 
and went to the court of King Leodegrance, of Came- 
lard, to ask his daughter to be King Arthur's queen. 
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"These are to me the best tidings that ever I 
heard," answered the King of Cainelard, when he had 
received Arthur's message. " Glad am I that a king 
of so much renown and nobleness should seek to 
wed my daughter. I would give him lands if I 
thought they would please him, but he needeth none. 
Bather will I send him a gift that will please him 
much more. I shall send him the Bound Table which 
Uter Dragon's-Head, his father, gave to me. When 
the Bound Jable is full, a hundred and fifty knights 
are sitting round it. As for myself, I have but a 
hundred knights now, so many have been slain in 
these late wars." 

Thus was the damsel Guinevere given into Merlin's 
keeping, together with the Bound Table and the hundred 
knights. This gallant company rode gaily on, passing 
royally sometimes by water and sometimes by land, 
until at night they came to London. 

"When King Arthur heard of the coming of Guine- 
vere and of the hundred knights with the Bound Table, 
he made great joy, and he could not refrain from say- 
ing openly to his court : " This fair lady is welcome 
indeed to me, for I have loved her long ; and as for 
the knights with the Bound Table, they are more dear 
to me than very great riches." 

The marriage of Arthur and Guinevere was hastily 
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concluded, with all dne ceremonies and conrtesies ; and 
soon after came the coronation of the qneen. But, 
even in the midst of all the festivities of his marriage, 
the king thought long and anxiously about the Bound 
Table. Around this great table were seats for one 
hundred and fiffcy knights ; but King Arthur had, as 
yet, only the hundred knights that had come with 
Guinevere from the court of Leodegrance to his own. 
The king's heart's desire was to have a ring of knights 
sitting with him around this ancient table — such a ring 
of chivalry as had not yet been seen. 

' Go, Merlin/' said the king to his counsellor, 
search through all the land, and find me out the fifty 
knights that are of the greatest renown and worthi- 
ness, that I may set them in the seats with me at the 
Bound Table." 

Merlin departed, but of all the knights he met, not 
more than twenty-eight could be found that were held 
worthy to sit at the famous Bound Table ; and with 
this number the king was fain to content himself in 
the meantime. Afterwards came the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and blessed the seat with great devotion ; 
and the hundred and twenty- eight knights were bound 
together in a sacred fellowship to do battle against aU 
evil in the world, to help the helpless, to free them 
that were kept in prison, to punish all evil-doers, and 
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to meet in field or in tonmament all those that might 
question the honour of their court and brotherhood. 
When the knights rose from the consecrated seats to 
do homage to King Arthur, a great marvel was seen to 
have taken place. On the back of every seat was the 
name, written in letters of gold, of the knight who 
had sat in it ; but on one seat, called the *' seat peri- 
lous," there were no golden letters written, and the 
knights wondered much for what knight this strange 
seat was kept. 

Now, among all the Knights of the Round Table, 
the bravest and the noblest was Sir Lancelot of the 
Lake. At all the high feasts and tournaments he ever 
held the first place ; so that, wherever Queen Guine- 
vere went with her court, Sir Lancelot was always the 
most distinguished knight : the name of Sir Lancelot 
was sounded continually in her ears, and the noble 
form of Sir Lancelot was continually before her eyes. 
She listened to the wild tales of his adventures with 
more delight than even to the more sober deeds of her 
own husband. King Arthur, until gradually the image of 
the Knight of the Lake never left her mind, but was 
cherished therewith a dangerous fondness. Sir Lancelot 
knew that the queen took delight in his adventures ; and 
he was so much pleased at receiving her praises, that 
no sooner had he returned from a journey of adventure,, 

Q 
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and received the praise, the smiles, and the applause 
of the qneen, than he was ready to depart again on a 
new journey : but at last Lancelot had become so dear 
to the queen that she could hardly bear to have him 
out of her sight. 

It happened that at the great feast which King 
Arthur and his knights always held at the holy season 
of Pentecost at Camelot, a fair gentlewoman rode 
hastily up to the palace, and alighting came forward 
to King Arthur, and saluted him. 

** Sir," said she, " show me where is Sir Lance' 
lot r 

" Yonder thou mayst see him," answered the king, 
pointing to the Knight of the Lake. 

" What is thy will with me ?" asked Lancelot. 

** That thou dost come with me into a forest near 
by," said the lady ; " and when thou art there thou 
wilt understand for what reason I have sought thee. 

** I shall gladly go with thee," answered the knight, 
who then ordered his squire to attend him, and to 
bring forth his horse and his armour. 

But Queen Guinevere was unwilling that the knight 
for whom she had so abiding a love should leave her 
court. 

*' Wilt thou then leave us at this high feast ? " she 
asked angrily. 
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'' He will be with thee again ere the mid-day meal 
is served to-morrow/' said the strange lady. 

'< If I thonght he would not, I would not let him 
leave us to-day," said Guinevere. 

Then Lancelot and the lady departed, and rode 
away through the dim forest until they came to a quiet 
valley, in which stood an abbey, with a squire at the 
gates ready to admit them. 

There was Lancelot warmly welcomed, disencum- 
bered of his armour, and taken into a chamber to 
rest. He had not waited long when the wide doors 
opened, and there came in twelve nuns, bearing with 
them young Galahad, who was no other than Sir 
Lancelot's own son ; but the youth did not know 
his father, for he had been separated from him 
since his childhood ; nor did Sir Lancelot recognise 
Galahad. 

"Sir," said the nuns, **we bring thee here this 
young man, whom we have reared, and we pray thee 
to make him a knight; for he cannot receive the 
order of knighthood from a worthier hand." 

Sir Lancelot, looking at the youth, saw that he was 
marvellously handsome and well made, of excellent 
features, gentle in manners, pure-minded, and as meek 
and demure as a dove. 

"Is this his own desire ? " asked Lancelot. 
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** It is my desire,** said €kdahad. 

* Thou shalt be knighted to-morrow, then/* said his 
father. 

And on the morrow, when Sir Lancelot knighted 
the youth, he said, ** God make him a good man, for 
he has as mnch beauty as any living.** 

Returning to Camelot, Sir Lancelot, with the king, 
and all the knights, after hearing service, went to take 
their seats at the Bound Table, each taking his seat 
where he saw his name written in letters of gold ; but 
on the '' seat perilous ** there was no name written, 
and instead of a name there were the words, " Four 
hundred winters and fifty-four after our Lord's pas- 
sion shall this seat be filled.** 

** Here is a strange thing," said Sir Lancelot. " It 
seems to me that this time is now come ; for, by my 
reckoning, this seat shall be filled this day, and a new 
knight shall come among us at the Bound Table. Let 
us cover up these words with a silken mantel until 
he come that is worthy to sit in this seat." 

Then, when all the knights were about to sit down, 
there came into the hall an old man, clothed in white, 
and bringing with him a young knight, armed in red 
armour. 

** Peace be with you, fair lords,'* said the young 
knight. 



n 
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''Sir,** then said the old man to King Arthui, 
I bring you here a young knight t]iat is of the 
lineage of kings ; by him many wonders shaU be. 
brought to pass, both in this country and in strange 
realms.*' 

** Thou art right heartily welcome, and the young 
knight with thee,** answered the king blithely : then, 
taking off his armour, and clothing him in a robe of 
red satin, and in a mantle furred with ermines, the 
old man took the young knight, and led him round 
the table to the "seat perilous,** near which Sir 
Lancelot sat. 

" Sir,** said he to the young knight, " this place 
is thine ; for this is the seat of Sir Galahad, the young 
knight.** 

All now knew for the first time who this young 
knight was. He was no other than Galahad, Lance- 
lot*s son, who had been knighted only the day before. 
But all wondered that one so young should dare to 
sit in the seat that no man had yet been thought 
worthy to fill. 

When dinner was done, the king lifted up the 
mantel that had been thrown over the golden letters 
of the " seat perilous,** and lo ! instead of the words 
that had been there before, was found the name : 
"Sir Galahad.** 
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Thus was the noble eompuiy of the Bound Table 
completed, by the good knight Sir GaUhad taking bis 
place in the seat wherein none but him vho was pnio 
of heart and mind ehonld be allowed to Bit. 





THE BLAMELESS SIR GALAHAD. 

(FBOU " U; UOBTE d'arthtjb.") 

rium feast was set, and King Arthur and his koigbts 
•*- were ranged at the Eotmd Table, eacli in his place, 
— Sir Galahad beside Sir Lancelot, hia father, in the 
" seat perilons," -when a aqoire entered hastily. 

" Sir," flaid he to the king, " I bring thee marvel- 
lous tidings." 
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" What may they be 7 " asked Arthur. 

*< Sir, down at the river is a great stone floating in 
the water, and sunk half-way into the stone, there is 
a sword." 

'* Let ns see this wonder," said the king, who now 
rose, followed by all his knights, and went down to 
the river-side. There, indeed, &ey saw a huge stone, 
like red marble, floating upon the waters ; and in it, 
driven half-way np to the hilt, was a beantifol and 
cmmingly wrought sword, its pommel enriched with 
precious stones, and its blade written over in letters 
of gold with these words : — ** Never shall man take 
me hence, but only he by whose side I ought to hang ; 
and he shall be the best knight in this world." 

When the king had read these words, he turned 
him to Sir Lancelot, and said : — " Fair sir, this sword 
ought to be thine ; for I am sure thou art the best 
knight of the world." 

But Sir Lancelot, sadly remembering Queen Guine- 
vere, and knowing that his heart was not pure, 
although his arm was strong, and his spear never 
failed him, answered in humbleness : — ** Certainly, 
sir, the sword is not mine. I have no courage to set 
my hand to it, for it is not right that it should ever 
hang by my side. Moreover, he that tries to pluck 
forth this sword, and fails in the adventure, shall re- 
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ceive by it a mortal wound. And this is but the 
beginning of the greatest of all our adventures ; for, 
from this day, as Merlin foretold, begins the search for 
the Saint Greal, the holy vessel of the Lord's Supper, 
which departed from us because of the violence and 
bloodthirstiness of some of our knights." 

" Fair sir," then said the king to the noble knight, 
Sir Gawaine, ** try thou, for my sake, to pull forth this 
sword." 

But Gawaine, mindful of Lancelot's solemn words, 
that he who should attempt and fail in the adventure 
of drawing forth the sword should be slain by it, an- 
swered : — " By thy leave, my lord, I shall not try this 
thing." 

" Try it," said the king, " at my command." 

Gawaine bowed, and put his hand to the sword, 
but could not move it. 

Then spoke Sir Lancelot, mournfully : — " My Lord 
Sir Gawaine, now be weU aware this sword shall 
smite thee so sharply that thou wilt wish thou hadst 
never set hand to it, even for the best castle in this 
realm." 

** It was but right," answered Sir Gawaine, " that 
I should do the will and the commandment of my 
lord the king." 

King Arthur grieved to hear that his command had 
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pot his good knight in peril, then asked Sir Perciyal to 
attempt the adventure. 

** Gladly," replied the knight, who bore great love 
to Sir Gawaine. '' I will cheerfolly attempt it, that I 
may share the fortunes, be they good or evil, that may 
befall Sir Gawaine." 

Then he drew with might and main; bat the 
jewelled sword he might not move. And, as there 
were no others of the knights bold enough to attempt 
the adventure, the king and his following returned to 
the palace, and took their places together again at 
the Eound Table. Then the feast began, with all 
proper solemnities and courtesies : — ^the knights that 
sat in the gilded seats being served obediently and 
meekly by young squires, who hoped one day to wear 
spurs themselves, and to sit at King Arthur's table. 

After dinner the king went down again to see the 
stone, taking with him Queen Guinevere, and many 
ladies, and also the young and fair knight. Sir Galahad. 

** This, sir," said the king to the knight, "is the 
greatest wonder that ever I saw. Many stout knights 
have attempted this labour and have failed." 

** There is no wonder in that," answered Sir Gala- 
had, " for the adventure is mine, and not theirs. Well 
knew I that I should here find this sword ; and for 
that reason have 1 come hither unprovided with any 
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weapon, and with only an empty scabbard by my 

side." 

Then the yonth, beautiftd and spotless, pure in heart 
and mind, reached forth and grasped the hilt ; and the 
sword, answering to the touch of the stainless hand, 
came lightly forth. 

At this the king, and all the ladies and the knights 
that had come down to the river's bank, were greatly 
astonished, and gazed in amazement npon the sweet 
conntenance of Sir Galahad, until, hearing the tramp 
of horses* feet, they turned and saw a lady on a white 
palfrey riding down the river-side, swiftly, toward 
them. 

" Where is Sir Lancelot ?" cried the lady, after she 
had saluted the king and queen. 

" I am here, fair lady ! " 

Then th^ lady, weeping, cried : " Alas, Sir Lancelot, 
thy name and fame have waned since this morning 1 " 

" Why sayest thou so ? " 

" *Tis indeed the truth I tell, for this morning thou 
wert the best knight in the world : but he who should 
say so now would speak falsely; for there is one better 
than thou, as is proved this day by the adventure of 
the sword, which thou didst not dare to touch with thy 
hand. Think, therefore, no longer that thou art the 
best knight in the world." 
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** As to that," answered Sir Lancelot, " I know weD 
that I was never the best knight." 

''That, indeed, thon wert; and thon still art the 
best among men who are not pure in heart and 
mind." 

Then, turning to the king, the strange lady cried :— 
'' I am sent to tell thee. Sir King, that to thee shall be 
ascribed the highest worthiness, and renown, and 
reverence ; for this day the holy vessel of the Lord's 
Slipper appeared in thy house, and from it thou and 
thy fellowship of lords were fed this day." 

And, with these words, the lady tightened her pal- 
frey's reins, and rode roundly away. 

And King Arthur — ^filled with holy and solemn 
thoughts, and with a reverend wonder at all the 
strange things that had happened that day — rose, and, 
with his noble face shining with sacred rapture and 
high purpose, thus spoke to his lords : — 

** My lords and good knights, let us not fear, but 
rejoice! We have seen strange things to-day; and, 
among them, I know we have seen him who may sit 
in the seat perilous, and may not be afraid, and will 
seek and find the Holy Greal ; for we all know that 
this holy vessel, from which Our Lord at the Last 
Supper did eat, with his disciples, hath ever been held 
the holiest treasure in the world, and in whatever land 
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it sojonmed, there peace and prosperity have pre- 
vailed. With us it long remained ; but when Sir Balin 
smote the good King Pelles, Heaven, vexed that sufih. 
violence and presumption should be among us, re- 
moved the Holy Greal away ; and, from that day, no 
riiight of the Bound Table hath seen it. But in some 
land, fiar or near, it still may be ; and to vm it may be 
left to bring it home, to restore it to this retilm, and 
thus make Britain the happiest and most highly- 
revered land in all the world. Long have we sought 
for it already; but it can be found only by him 
whose hands are not unlawfully stained with blood, 
whose heart is pure, and who is the most valorous 
and the best of all knights. Now," continued the 
king, '* I am sure that all of you will depart upon this 
quest of the Saint Greal, and never shall I see you again 
seated together at the Round Table. Therefore I will 
that ye all meet me together at the meadow of Camelot 
to joust and tourney, that, after your departure and 
your death, men may say that such a great company 
of renowned knights were together on such a day.'' 

According to the counsel of the king, such knights 
as wished to join in the tournament arose and buckled 
on their harness. But the king had not spoken all his 
mind : he had no desire to see his knights jousting. 
His meaning was to see Sir Galahad proved, and to 
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learn whether the yoang knight had been perfectly 
trained in all that belonged to knighthood. 

Soon were they all assembled in the meadow, both 
high and low degree ; but the qneen and her ladies 
were in a tower that overlooked the lists. When the 
j ousting began, the king and qneen prayed the young 
Sir Galahad to put on a jacket of light-plated armoiir, 
and to take a spear. All this Galahad meekly did; 
bnt he would not wear a shield. And when the 
trumpets were blown, and the knights met in the 
middle of the lists, the young knight so laid abovi 
him that he broke spears on all sides ; and, to the 
wonder of all that beheld, he exceeded all 6Qm 
knights — unhorsing all the Knights of the Bonnl 
Table, save only two, Sir Lancelot and Sir PercivaL 

The queen then asked the young knight to be 
brought before her, and made him alight and onlaee 
his helm. Looking fondly upon his countenance, she 
said : — ** Truly is it said that Sir Lancelot is his father. 
It is no marvel that this youth is of great prowess in 
the lists as his father is. Never did two men so 
greatly resemble each other. He and his father are 
come of the best and the highest lineage. Truly I 
believe that they are the best knights of all the world." 

When the jousting was ended, the king and all his 
estate rode home to Camelot ; and after reverently and 
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pionaly hearing eves-song in the great ndnBter, tliis 
good company went to sapper, every one sitting in his 
own place at the Round Table. As the; eat, they 
heard a great cracking and rolling of tbnnder ; and 
they thought the whole palace wonld be rent in pieces. 




King AithiR^ Bcmnd TbUb Sooth WbIh. 

In the nudst of this wild storm, a snnbeam more clear 
}ry Beven times than ever was seen by day, shone into 
the great dining-hall and lighted np the faces of the 
knights as with the glory of heaven. The knights 
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looked in each other's face, and every one saw his 
neighbours looking fairer than ever before. No knight 
spoke, but every one gazed upon his brother-knights 
as if he were dumb. Then entered the Saint Greal 
into the hall, borne aloft by unseen ministers, covered 
with white samite, that it might not blind them with 
its glory. And as the holy vessel passed slowly 
through the bright sunbeam sweet odours filled the 
air, each knight was fed with the food and the drink 
that he loved best, and a sacred contentment fell upon 
all. After passing through the hall the Saint Greal 
vanished suddenly, no man being able to tell whence 
it had come or whither it had gone. For a long time 
there was silence in the hall; for a holy rapture and 
trance had fallen upon all for a time. At last King 
Arthur, when he had breath to speak, reverently rose 
and yielded thanks to God for the favour He had shown 
them. 

Then the eager Sir Gawaine cried out : — " We have 
been served this day with such meats and drinks as 
we thought on ; but one thing has been denied us. 
We have not seen the Saint Greal, so carefully was it 
covered with the precious samite. Wherefore I make 
here a vow, that to-morrow, and no later, I will set 
forth in search of the Saint Greal, that I will go on this 
search for a twelvemonth and a day, and never will 
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I return unto this court nntil I have seen it more 
openly than it hath heen seen here this day." 

But when the Knights of the Bound Table had 
heard Sir G-awaine, most part of them arose and took 
upon themselves the same vow. When King Arthur 
saw this, sudden grief seized him, and his heart was 
heavy and sore. 

" Oh I Sir Gawaine,** he said, " thou hast well nigh 
slain me with the vow and promise thou hast made. 
Through thee I shall be berefb of the fairest fellowship 
and the noblest company of knights that was ever seen 
together in any realm in the world. For, after they 
have departed, I am sure they will never all meet 
together again in any place. I fear many will die in 
this search. Ah, I have loved them all as dearly as 
my life. They have been with me long ; and it will 
grieve me bitterly to part from them. Sir Gawaine, 
Sir Gtkwaine, thou hast set me in great sorrow ; for 
my faithful fellowship will never more meet here 
again." 

** Take comfort ! ** said Sir Lancelot. " We are 
sure of death at some time, and it is better that we 
die in the righteous pilgrimage to find the Saint Greal." 

'< Ah I Sir Lancelot," answered the king, << it is the 
great love that I have had to you all the days of my 
life that makes me speak thus hopelessly. Never had 

H 
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a Cbrbtian king so many worthy men at his table as I 
have had to-day at the Table Bound I '* 

When the qneen, and the ladies, and the gentle- 
women of the conrt heard that the knights had all 
Yowed to leave the conrt and to wander away into 
foreign lands in search of the Saint Greal, they made 
great sorrow ; for these knights had ever held them in 
honour and in courteous affection. But of all, the 
queen complained most loudly. Many of the ladies 
that loved knights would have gone with them on their 
search ; but the hermit Nacien, to whom Arthur and 
his knights listened as reverently as in earlier days 
they had done to Merlin, had sent a messenger to the 
court to say to the knights, '* Take ye no lady nor 
gentlewoman with you when you go on this quest; 
for so holy a search is it that no one will prosper in it 
who does- not give up his whole heart and all his 
thoughts to Heaven alone.'* 

The grief of the king and of the queen would not 
abate. Early in the morning King Arthur, who had 
not slept all night for sorrow, rose up and came to Sir 
Gawaine and Sir Lancelot, who were already up to 
hear mass. ** Ah, Sir Gbwaine, Sir Gawaine," he 
cried again, ''thou hast betrayed me and scattered my 
court. Never wilt thou be so grieved to part with me 
as I am now to pact with thee.*' 
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And, as the good king said this, the tears began to 
mn down his face. 

When the .knights had anned them all bnt their 
shields and their helms, they assembled together in 
the morning, and went with the king and queen to the 
minster to hear mass. Of these knights there were a 
hundred and fifty in number, — all of them belonging 
to the fellowship of the Hound Table. After mass, 
they returned to the palace, and put on their helms 
and hung Uieir shields upon their backs, and afker 
pajdng each his duty to Queen Guinevere and bidding 
her furewell, they departed. Bat Lancelot lingered 
for a moment behind, and when he saw Queen Guine- 
vere passing into her own chamber to hide her tears, 
he followed her. 

<< Oh, Sir Lancelot,** said the queen, weeping bit- 
terly, ''thou art betraying me and killing me, thus to 
leave my lord." 

'' Madam, I pray, be not displeased. I shall come 
again as soon as I may worthily," answered the knight. 

" Alas ! " said the queen, " that ever I saw thee ! 
But he that suffered death upon the Cross be to thee 
good conduct and safety, and to all thy company." 

Then Lancelot departed hastily from the queen, and 
found the company that waited for him. And so the 
knights mounted and rode on their way through the 
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streets of Gamelot, which were lined with rich and 
poor, weeping for the departnre of these, the best 
knights in the realm. Bat of all men the king's bottot 




was the bitterest. He turned him away and could 
not speak for weeping. 

Onward rode Sir Lancelot and hia company till 
they came to the City and the Castle of Vagon. The 
Lord of Vagon, a good and kind man, opened his 
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gates to the fellowship of knights, welcomed them 
in, and made them good cheer. On the morrow it 
was agreed that every man should depart and go 
his own way. And thus it was done ; and the noble 
society of the Knights of the Bound Table was broken 
up, — each man, after a mournful parting, going away 
sadly, and taking the road that seemed most to his 
liking. 

Turn we now to follow the fortunes of the blame- 
less Sir Galahad. 

Leaving the Castle of Yagon, armed perfectly, save 
thai he had no shield, the young knight rode on 
his way four days without any adventure. But 
after vespers on the fourth day, he came to an abbey 
of "WhiteMars, where he was received with great 
reyerence, and where he met with two Knights of 
the Bound Table — King Bagdemagus and Sir 
XJwaine. 

** Sirs, what adventure hath brought you hither ?** 
asked Sir Galahad. 

** Sir, it is told us,** answered they, " that there 
is here a shield which no man may carry about his 
neck for three days without meeting with his death 
or with a sore wound.** 

" I shall carry it with me to-morrow,** added King 
Bagdemagus, ** and try this adventure. If I may 
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not triiimpli, thou, Sir Galahad, shalt take the shield ; 
for certamly thon wilt not faU." 

** I willingly agree," answered Sir G-alahad ; " for, 
as you see, I have no shield.** 

Then, in the morning, after hearing mass. King 
Bagdemagus asked for the shield, and a &iar, taking 
him behind an altar, showed it to him, saying :- 
** This shield ought to hang ahout no knight*s neck 
unless he be the worthiest knight of all the world. 
So, therefore, I counsel'thee to be well advised.** 

''I well believe I am not the best knight in the 
world,'* said King Bagdemagus, "yet will I bear 
it round my neck, and take whatever may happen 
to me. Thou, Sir Galahad, wilt abide here and wait 
to know how I shall speed.** 

Then, taking a squire with him, that he might 
by him send back tidings of what should happen, 
King Bagdemagus rode forth. He had but ridden 
two miles when he came into a fair valley, and there 
he saw a knight in white armour coming riding 
toward him on a horse clad also in white armour 
and other gear. The white knight pressed his horse 
to a gallop, and laid his lance in rest. King Bag- 
demagus, setting spurs to his steed, couched his 
lance and ran against the stranger knight. But at 
the encounlei \iia Yoiiq.^ btoke, and the spear of the 
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stranger strack him from his horse, broke his armour, 
and pierced his right shoulder through and through. 
Then the stranger knight alighting, took the white 
shield, — ^white as snow, with a red cross in the middle 
of it, — saying : — 

''Enight, thou hast done great fplly; for this 
shield ought not to be borne but by him that shall 
have no peer living.'* 

Then, turning to the squire, the white knight 
continued: ''Bear this shield to the good knight. 
Sir G-alahad, and greet him well from me.'' 

King Bagdemagus was sore wounded ; but, by the 
help of his squire, he was carried to a dwelling, and there 
nursed ; but he lay long, and hardly escaped with life. 

The squire afterwards brought the white shield 
with the red cross to Sir Galahad, and said : — 

** Sir, the knight that wounded King Bagdemagus 
fiends you this shield, and bids you wear it through 
all adventures, great or small, that may befall you." 

" Now, blessed be God and Fortune ! " said 
Galahad, as, with all his armour on, and with the 
pure white shield, an emblem of his own pure 
heart, hung round his neck above his breast, he 
mounted and rode away from the abbey with his 
squire. This squire, after he had ridden some days 
with Galahad, asked his lord to make him a knight. 
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Sir Galahad granted his request, and then asked 
him his name. 

<< Sir," answered he, '' men call me Melias de 
Lile, and I am the son of the King of Denmark, 
and I have come hither to win renown among King 
Arthur's Knights of the Round Tahle." 

** Since thou art horn of a race of kings and 
queens,'* said Galahad, *^ see that thou prove thyself 
worthy of thy knighthood; for thou shouldst he a 
mirror unto all chivalry," 

" Truly," answered Melias ; ** but, as thou hast 
made me knight, thou must, as is the custom, grant 
me my first request that is reasonable." 

" Say on, then," said Galahad^ 

** Let me ride with thee, then, in this search for 
the Saint Greal till some adventure part us." 

Sir Galahad granted the request; and the two 
knights rode on till they came to a cross which 
divided the road into two paths, — one to the right 
and the other to the left; and at this cross they 
agreed that they should separate for a time, the one 
taking the one road, the other, the other. 

Melias rode on his way for two days till he came 
into an old and gloomy forest, and herein he saw a 
bower made of boughs, and in the bower a chair, on 
which was placed a crown of gold. And in the 
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bower, besides the crown, were richly- wrought clothes 
and abundance of delicious meats. Melias was not 
hungry, and he passed by the meats ; he needed no 
clothing above his harness, and he passed by the 
garments ; but he coveted the crown of gold, and he 
stooped down, took it up, and rode on his way. 
But soon he heard the tramp of horses' feet behind 
him ; and, looking round, he saw a knight riding after 
him. 

^* Knight, set down the crown that is not thine ; and 
defend thyself for touching it ! '* cried his pursuer. 

Melias blessed himself. ** Lord of Heaven,'' he 
prayed, " help and save thy new-made knight." 

Then the two knights charged each other ; and the 
stranger knight struck Melias through the hauberk 
and through the left side, and brought him to the 
ground, where he lay senseless. Then the stranger 
took up the crown, and rode off. 

But by good fortune, Sir Galahad soon came that 
way, and saw Sir Melias lying wounded before him. 

"AlaSy Melias/' said he, ''who hath wounded 
thee ? " 

*' Oh, move me. Sir G-alahad, to some holy fane, 
that I may confess and die in peace," said the bleeding 
knight. 

But at this moment Sir Galahad heard a voice ring- 
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ing through the woods, crying, *^ Enight, defend thy- 
self,— defend thyself I " 

<<Ah, sir, heware," said Melias; ''for that is the 
knight who wounded me." 

In an instant Sir Galahad had turned his horse's 
head, and was ready. 

'' Come on at thy peril I " cried he, as, couching bis 
lance, he galloped against the stranger. 

Then the horses ran together with a sound like 
thunder, until they met with a crash. Sir Galahad 
struck his enemy through the shoulder ; and, in the 
falling of the stranger from his horse, the hlameless 
knight's spear broke ; and, before he could turn, an- 
other knight came out of the wood, and, dashing at 
him, broke a spear upon his body. But Galahad, draw- 
ing his sword, struck the other lustily, cutting off his 
left arm, which straightway dropped on the ground. 
After this, the stranger knight fled; and Galahad, 
taking up Melias before him on his horse, rode gently 
with him till they came to an abbey. Here Melias 
was left to be cured, but Galahad rode on in search of 
the Saint Greal. 

He knew not what to do nor where to go ; and when 
he came to a lonely chapel by the wayside, he went in, 
and, kneeling before the altar, prayed for the counsel 
and guidance of God, Then rising, he mounted ; but 
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he had not ridden^ more than half a mile, when he saw 
in a valley hefore him a strong castle with deep ditches 
around it. Meeting an old man, he asked what castle 
this might he. 

*' It is the Castle of Maidens, fair sir.*' 

** That is a cursed castle,** said Sir Galahad, ** for 
there is no pity in it ; and it is full of wickedness and 
cruelty and all mischief.*** 

" For that very reason let me advise thee to return 
again and not go near it,** said the old man. 

** Assure thyself, sir, I will not return again.** 

Then Sir Galahad, knowing that he would be called 
on to defend himself, looked to his armour, to make 
sure that nothing might fail him, and placed his shield 
in defence. As he thus rode on, seven maidens met 
him, and said : — 

" Sir knight, thou dost ride hither foolishly, for thou 
hast the waters to pass over.*' 

But Galahad, whose faith was as strong as his 
heart was pure, made answer: **Why should I not 
pass over the waters ? '* 

Then a squire met him, saying : — " Sir knight, the 
knights of the castle defy thee, and bid thee wait and 
go no further till they know thy message.'* 

** I am come to destroy the wicked custom of the 
eastle,** answered Galahad. 
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'* If thou abidest in that mind, thou wilt have 
enough to do/* said the squire. 

" Go now and carry my message," said GalfJiad. 

And after the squire had returned within the castle^ 
seven knights rode forth from the gates, and made 
straight toward Galahad, crying, ** Keep thee, knight, 
for thine hour is come I " 

"What!'* said Galahad, **will you all have at me 
at once?** 

** Yea,** answered they. 

Then Sir Galahad laid his spear in rest, and smote 
down the foremost to the earth, almost breaking his 
neck. But the other six struck at him with their 
spears, shivering their weapons, but hurting him not. 
Drawing his sword. Sir Galahad now set upon them so 
hard that he smote some and made the others flee. 
Then came forth an old man in religious raiment, say- 
ing to Sir Galahad, ** Sir, here are the keys of the 
castle.'* 

So Galahad opened the gates, and found that the 
streets were crowded with people that had been long 
in prison. "Welcome, sir knight!" cried they, "for 
long have we awaited here our deliverance.** 

Then they told him that these seven knights had 
forcibly taken the castle, had killed its duke, and cast 
his daughter into prison, and reduced all the knights to 
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•ervice. But it was Galahad's work to ride through 
fhe world, delivering the distressed, defending the 
weak, and everywhere doing good. So he delivered 
'flie duke's daughter from her cell, and restored to her 
Ihker inheritance. 

Biding forth from the Castle of Maidens, Sir Gala- 
^liad rode till he came to a forest, in which he met 
iSr Lancelot, his father, and Sir Percival ; but as their 
•lldms were closed and they wore new armour, not one 
l<tt ihem knew the others. Sir Lancelot laid his spear 
zest, and broke it upon his son ; but Sir Galahad 
led the blow so stoutly, that he struck down his 
and felled also the horse. Then the young 
it, drawing his sword, rode against Sir Percival, 
struck him such a blow on the helm that the steel 
torn up, and Sir Percival would have been slain had 
the edge of Sir Galahad's sword been blunted with 
force of the blow. Having thus discomfited two of 
most famous Knights of the Bound Table, the young 
it Fode on. But there happened to be a recluse 
; in the forest in which Sir Galahad had fought with 
Lancelot and Sir Percival. She, hearing the clang- 
of the armour and the noise of resounding blows, 
le forth from her hut, and seeing Sir Galahad ride 
after overcoming the two knights, she knew the 
lifDod knight, and said, ** God be with thee, the best 
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knight in the world!" Sir Percival, hearing this, 
came to the recluse, and asked the name of the knight 
who had vanquished him. She told him that the 
unknown knight was Sir Galahad, who should never 
he overcome hy mortal hands. Thinking he might 
again meet Sir Galahad, Sir Percival rode away. 

At evensong he heard the striking of a clock, as he 
rode along, and, looking ahout, he espied a monastery. 
Here he alighted, knocked at the gate, and was let in. 
On the morrow he went to the chapel of the house, 
and heard mass. Behind the altar was a richly- 
wrought hed, covered with cloth of silk and gold. 
And Sir Percival saw that there was some one lying 
there, though the whole hody, from feet to head, was 
covered with a cloth. At the end of the service, when 
the priest was speaking the blessing, a servant came 
to this rich bed, and took off the covering. Then the 
knight saw that a very old man lay on the bed, — an 
old, white-haired man, with a crown of gold upon his 
head. Slowly this old king raised himself, and, lift- 
ing up his withered hands, prayed, saying: — ** Sweet 
Lord, forget not me ! Sweet Lord, forget not me 1 " 
Sir Percival asked one of the monks who this old man, 
who seemed to be no less than three hundred years 
old, might be. 

** You have heard of Joseph of Arimathaea," an- 
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sweied the monk — " how he was sent by the Saviour 
into^this land, to preach and to teach the Christian 
faith, and how he suffered many persecutions ? He 
converted a king, called Evelake, in the city of 
Sarras ; and this old man is no other than that king. 
Evelake came into this land with Joseph of Arima- 
thaea ; for wherever the Saint Greal was he ever strove 
to be. But his zeal was greater than his prudence. 
80, on one time, he came too near to the Saint Greal, 
and fire leaped out from it, and struck him almost 
blind. The king prayed for pardon, and said, * Lord, 
I pray thee let me never die until a pure knight 
of my blood shall find the Saint Greal, that I may 
see him, and kiss him.' King Evelake heard a voice 
tliat answered his prayer, and said, <Thy prayers 
are heard, and answered. Thou shalt not die till thou 
hast seen the blameless knight, and kissed him. But, 
till that day come, thy eyes, that have been scorched 
by the fire of Heaven, will never become clear, and all 
the wounds thou hast received in battle will remain 
unhealed.' From that day,*' continued the monk, 
<'hath King Evelake lived here, with eyes nearly 
blind, and with his wounds unhealed. He spends his 
years in holiness ; he is ever in his prayers and his 
orisons ; and when he longs for the day of his death, 
and remembers the promise which the voice had made 
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to him, he ruaee his hands and oriea, ' Sweet Lord, 
forget not me I ' Bat now it is thought that the day 
of his rest draws nigh ; for Uerlia has said that i 
knight from King Arthur's court shall win the Saist 
Gtreal, and come and heal him, and let him die." 

Sir Percival, marvelling at this strange story, bni 
knowing well who the Knight of the Ronnd Table was 
who should bring peace to the aged King Evelake, 




muanted his horBe, and rotlo on till noon ; and when 
that time was come, he fonnd himself in a valley, 
wherein he met about twenty men-at-arms, bearing in 
a bier a knight that had been slain. 

" Whence are you come," cried the knights. 

"From the court of King Arthur," answered Sir 
Percival. 

The knights turned upon Sir Percival, and shont- 
ing, "Slay 1um\" &&N«a q{ them rushed apou him. 
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King Arthur's knight smote the first to the groond, 
and rolled his horse soon upon his body ; but he him- 
self was stnick all at once by the spears of the others, 
who slew his horse, so that he fell to the ground. 
They would have slain him, had not a knight in red 
armour come to his rescue. *' Save that knight's life !" 
cried Sir Galahad— for it was he; and then setting 
his spear in rest, he rushed upon them as hard as he 
could drive. He smote the foremost horse and man 
to the ground ; and, when his spear was broken, he 
drew his great sword, and showered his blows upon 
the left and upon the right with more than mortal 
ifarongth and swiftness. At every stroke he overthrew 
^%iM» cat made him turn and flee ; and, when none re- 
'*jj|Hfinfl to encounter him, he pursued them, leaving 
■ tSat Percival, whose horse had been struck down, 
behind him. Sir Percival, knowing that this lusty 
knight was no other than Sir Galahad, would fain 
have followed after him on foot, and overtaken him. 

''Ah, fair knight 1 '' he cried to the flying horseman, 
** stay, and suffer me to thank thee, for much hast 
ihou done for me.'* 

But Sir Galahad galloped on, and was soon out of 
sight. 

Darkness came on ; and Sir Percival, alone and on 
foot, wandered in a wilderness, not knowing whither 

8 
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he went. Wearied and heart-sore, he hty down on 
the ground, and, commending himself to God, he re- 
mained in prayer until the daylight came ; then, look- 
ing around, he saw that he had heen wandering among 
the mountains hy the sea-side. A ship wastsoming 
riding over the waves toward him, and, when it came 
near enough, he went over into it, and found it 
covered within and without with white samite, while 
on the deck stood an old man clothed in a priest's 
surplice. 

** Whence cometh thou ?** asked the old man. 

** I am of King Arthur's court, and a Enight of the 
Round Table," answered Sir Percival. ** I came forth 
in search of the Saint Greal; but I am, even now, 
in great distress and misery, because I am not like 
ever to escape out of this wilderness. But who art 
thou ? " 

** I am of a strange country, and hither am I come 
to comfort thee," replied the old man. 

After this they set the sails to catch the wind, 
and sailed away again across the sea. 

Sir Bors had also ridden forth to seek the Saint Greal, 
and had met with many adventures. It happened at 
one time that he had come to a place where two ways 
parted, and here he saw two knights bearing his own 
brother, Sic Lionel, vfho was all naked, and bound to 
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a horse, "with his hands tied before his breast. Each 
of the knights that rode beside him held in their 
hands branches of a thorn-bush, with which they con- 
tinually beat the poor, naked captive knight ; so that 
the blood streamed down from more than a hundred 
places in his body. But for all the pain he suffered, 
he said never a word : he was so great of heart, so fall 
of courage and endurance, that he bore all as though 
he felt no anguish. At once, Sir Bors prepared to 
rescue his brother, and he had levelled his spear and 
turned his rein, when he heard a woman's voice crying 
out in despair : — ** Holy Mary, send succour to thy 
true maid ! " 

Looking round. Sir Bors saw a knight dragging a 
lady violently into a thicket. The lady screamed, and 
cried to Sir Bors for help. 

«Por the sake of the faith thou owest to the 
Saviour," she cried, " in whose service thou hast 
entered, — for the faith thou owest to the high order of 
knighthood, — ^for the noble King Arthur's sake, who 
made thee a knight, suffer me not to be harmed by 
this traitor 1 '' 

When Sir Bors heard this, he knew not what to do 
or where to turn. "If I do not rescue my brother," 
said he, '* he will surely be murdered ; but if I help 
not the maiden, she is dishonoured for ever : and my 
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VOW compelleth me to succour women first, whatever 
may happen. Wherefore I will first deliver her, and 
trust my brother's life to the mercy of God ! " 

Then he turned with fury upon the knight who held 
the gentlewoman, and cried aloud : — 

'' Sir Knight, lay thy hand off that maiden, or else 
thou art but dead ! " 

But the grim knight, answering nothing, raised his 
shield before his breast, and drew his sword against 
Sir Bors. The Knight of the Round Table struck him 
such a powerful blow with his spear, that the spear- 
head shattered the shield and the breast-plate, and 
pierced the left shoulder so sorely that the false knight 
fell to the earth in a swoon. Sir Bors, at the maiden's 
request, then set her upon the horse of the wounded 
knight, and led her away in the direction she wanted 
to go. Soon her guard of twelve men-at-arms came 
riding up to seek her ; and when she told them how 
Sir Bors had rescued her from the false knight, they 
made great joy, and thanked Sir Bors with true hearts. 
The lady asked him to come and see her father, who 
was a great lord, and would give him right welcome. 

** It may not be at this time," answered Sir Bors, 
"for I have a great adventure yet to do." Then, 
commending them to God's care, he departed in great 
haste to fiiid'b\a\)Ti:o\ket. 
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■ As lie rode on, he passed by a hermitage in a forest; 
and at the door of the hermitage he found his brother 
Lionel sitting, armed at all points. At this he was 
glad, and leaping off his horse, he came near, and 
said: — 

"Fair brother, how camest thou hither?" 

" Not by thy good service,'* answered Lionel ; 
" for I might have been slain, and thou wouldst not 
rescue me. Even thou didst see two knights leading 
me away, and beating me with thorns, and yet didst 
thou leave me to succour a gentlewoman that was 
neither kith nor kin to thee. Never before did one 
brother thus leave another in peril of death. Now, for 
this unnatural deed, thou shalt meet the death thou 
dost so well deserve. I defy thee I Defend thyself ! *' 

Then Sir Bors kneeled low on the ground, and 
asked forgiveness of his brother. 

"Fair brother," said he, "have mercjr upon me, 
and slay me not, but remember the love that should 
be between us twain ! " 

But Lionel, mounting his horse, ran against his 
brother, crying aloud, " Sir Bors, keep thee from me I ** 

And, with these words, he drove his horse violently 
against Sir Bors, struck him, and threw him down, 
and rode his horse over him ; so that the poor knight 
was left swooning on the ground. But, at this moment, 
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a Enight of the Eonnd Table, Sir Colgrevance, hearing 
the din, rushed forward from the path where he was 
riowly riding close by, and cried : — 

** Sir Lionel ! will you slay your brother— one of 
the best knights in the world ? " 

" Beware, lest I slay both thee and him ! ** 

And when Sir Colgrevance tried to part the brothers, 
Sir Lionel dealt him a great stroke, which cut open 
his helmet. At this Sir Colgrevance drew forth his 
sword, and smote again right manfully. So long 
endured the battle between these twain, that Sir Bors 
had time to arouse out of his swoon ; and when he 
saw the fight he was most sorrowful. He would have 
risen to part them, but he had not strength enough to 
stand on his feet. Meantime Sir Colgrevance was sore 
wounded ; and Sir Lionel, who was a knight of the 
purest chivalry and hardihood, had pierced his hau- 
berk and his helm, and was pressing him to death. 
Then began Sir Colgrevance to pray; for he knew 
that his last hour was come. And while he prayed, 
Sir Lionel struck him to the earth and killed him. No 
sooner had he done this than he rushed upon his 
brother. Sir Bors then drew his sword; and, while the 
hot tears were coursing down his cheeks, he said : — 

**Fair brother, thou hast done evil this day in 
slaying a gentle knight, one of our own fellows of the 
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Bound Table. Well thou knowest that I am not afraid 
of thee, but I dread the wrath of God ; for this is an 
unkindly fight. God have mercy upon me, then, for 
fighting here with my brother ! " 

With these words, Sir Bors lifted his terrible sword, 
and would have struck down his brother, when a fiery 
doud, with flames, came in between them, burning 
their shields, and making them both fall to the earth 
in a swoon ; while, a voice was heard, saying, " Flee, 
Sir Bors, and touch him not; else shalt thou slay 
him ! *' After the swoon, the voice was again heard 
to say : — " Go hence. Sir Bors, and bear thy brother 
no longer fellowship ; but take thy way right to the 
sea, where Sir Percival now awaiteth thee.'* 

Sir Bors turned to his brother, who had also 
awakened from his death-like swoon: — ** Brother," 
said he, ** forgive me, for God's love, all that I have 
done against thee ! '* 

Sir Lionel answered, " God forgive thee as I do." 

Then Sir Bors departed, and rode long till he came 
to the shore, where he saw a ship coming towards 
him, covered within and without with white samite. 
He entered the vessel, and saw, standing in the middle 
of the deck. Sir Percival. Sir Bors smiled and took 
off his helm. After they had saluted each other, and 
made joy over the meeting, recounting all the adven- 
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tnres thai they had each passed throngh, Sir Pereival 
said : *^ We lack nothing now but the good knight Sir 
Galahad." 

And all this time the blameless knight Sir Gtdahad 
was riding on through the world searching for the Saint 
Greal, riding tournaments, succouring the weak, and 
punishing the violent. And wherever he rode, victory 
went with him. His mystic sword flashed unendur- 
able Are in the faces of his foes, and his strong arm 
struck them from their saddles on all sides. Well 
indeed might he sing : — 

^ My good blade carves the casques of men. 

My tough lauce thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of teu, 

Because my heart is pure. 
The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 

The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel : 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 

And when the tide of combat stands. 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers. 

That lightly rain from ladies' hands. 
# * * * 

The clouds are broken in the sky, 

And through the mountain walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 

Swells up, and shakes, and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod. 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear — 
'O just and faithful knights of God 
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So pass I hostel, hall, and grange ; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-armed I ride, whatever betide. 

Until I find the Holy Grail." 

One niglit, as the good Sir Galahad rode throngh a 
forest, he alighted at a hermitage, and there remained 
for the night. When he was at rest, a gentle knocking 
was heard at the door, and a young damsel called him 
by his name. 

** Sir," said she, ** I will that thou dost arm thy- 
self, mount upon thy horse, and follow me ; for I will 
show thee within these three days the highest adven- 
ture that hath yet befallen thee." 

The knight armed himself, took his horse, com- 
mended himself to God ; and, bidding the damsel go 
before, he promised to follow. 

On they rode till they came in the night-time to the 
sea-side, and lol there they saw the strange ship 
wherein sailed Sir Percival and Sir Bors. 

" Sir' Galahad 1 '* cried Sir Percival, ** thou art wel- 
come, we have waited for thee long." 

"Leave thy horse here," said the damsel, "and I 
will leave mine." 

So they took their saddles and their bridles, and, 
making a cross upon them, they crossed over into the 
ship ; and then there was a joyous meeting : for every 
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one knew his neighbour ; and the damsel was no other 
than the sister of Sir Percival. 

Long these three knights, with the damsel, sailed 
upon the sea ; and at last came a voice, in the hearing 
of them all, saying: — 

** Depart now. Sir Galahad, and go qnickly to the 
aged and maimed King Evelake, for he hath waited 
long to receive health at thy hand." Then again they 
went on land, and travelled day and night until they 
came to pass a certain castle. As they were riding 
past, a knight rushed forth from the gate, and seizing 
the reins of the damsel's palfrey, he cried aloud : — 

*^ By the Holy Cross thou shalt not go till thou hast 
yielded to the custom of the castle." 

** Let her go," cried Sir Percival ; ** for maidens, 
wheresoever they go, are free." 

** Whatever maiden passes this castle must give a 
dishful of blood from her right arm. It is the custom." 

" Blame upon thee that thou hast such customs,*' 
cried Sir Galahad. ** Thou shalt never hurt this gentle- 
woman as long as I live." 

** We will all die rather than that the maiden should 
be touched," cried Sir Percival and Sir Bors. 

"Ye shall all die then," answered the knight. 

And as he thus spoke a company of ten or twelve 
knights rode out against the three Elnights of the 
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Bonnd Table from the gates of the castle. Now was 
there a terrible fight ; bat the three knights of King 
Arthur withstood the others, and beat them down, and 
slew them with their swords. Then came another 
company of three score knights forth from the castle. 
To them Sir Galahad cried out : — 

'' Fair lords, have mercy on yourselves, and keep 
from us." 

" Nay, fair lords," answered they from the castle ; 
" we advise ye to withdraw. You are the best knights 
in the world, therefore do ye no more. But we mast 
have a dishful of this maiden's blood, for this is our 
custom." 

** Your talk avails nothing," cried Sir Galahad. 

" Well, then, will ye die ? " asked the knights. 

" We did not come here for that purpose," answered 
Sir Galahad. Then the fight began again — the three 
score against the three. Sir Galahad, with his mystic 
swordy slew on all sides all them that dared to with- 
stand him, and did such marvels of prowess that all 
the knights began to think he was not a mortal but a 
monster. And his two fellows. Sir Percival and Sir 
Bors, helped him right valiantly ; so that even to night- 
fJEdl these three held their ground stoutly against the 
crowd of foes. 

Then a knight came from the castle and said to the 
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three : '* Sirs, if ye will come in to-niglit and take snch 
harbour as is here, ye shall be right welcome ; and we 
will ensure you, by the faith of our bodies, to leave 
you in the same state to-morrow as we find you to- 
night.*' And the three knights with the damsel agreed 
to enter the castle. 

When they had come into the castle, they inquired 
what this custom of taking a dishful of blood from 
the arm of every maiden that passed might mean. 
They of the castle told them that the lady of all 
that domain was a leper, and could only be cured 
by being anointed with the blood of a maiden pore 
in body and in mind. 

"Now, I know,*' said Sir Percival's sister, "that 
this lady is but dead if she be not anointed with 
my blood. Therefore let there be no more strife and 
bloodshed among you about this matter, for to- 
morrow I will yield to the custom of this castle." 

But the three knights advised her not to yield to 
the custom, and told her she should surely die of the 
loss of the blood. But the damsel offered herself; 
and when the vein was opened in her arm, she bled 
so much that the dish was soon full. Then, crying 
out, " Madam, I am come to my death to make you 
whole ; pray to God for me 1 " she fell down in a 
swoon. 
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When she became better, she said to her brother : — 
« Bury me not in this country ; but as soon as I 
am dead, put me into a boat at the next haven, and 
let me float away on the sea whithersoever the 
adventure will lead me. And when in thy search for 
the Saint Greal thou dost come to the city of Sarras, 
there thou wilt And me under a high tower. Bury 
me there ; for there shall Sir Galahad and thou also 
be laid.*' Then she took the Holy Communion, and 
as soon as she had it, her spirit passed away. Sir 
Percival wrote a history of all she had told, and 
having laid the dead maiden in a barge, and covered 
her with silk, he put the story of her life and 
death which he had written in her right hand. Then 
the wind arose and drove the barge far out to sea. 

After these things were done there came a voice 
to" the three knights saying: — "Depart ye now 
asunder till ye meet again where the maimed King 
Evelake is lying.** The knights took off their helms 
and kissed each other, and departed sadly. 

So Sir Galahad rode on till he came to the 
monastery where the sick King Evelake lay. And 
on the morrow he heard mass, and then asked to 
see the king. But the king, who knew at once that 
this was the blameless knight who should £nd the 
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1 

Saint Greal, cried out: *' Welcome, Sir Galahad, 
servant of the Lord, long have I abided thy coming. 
Take me now in thy arms that I may die in 
peace." 

When Sir Gralahad heard these words, he em- 
braced him in his arms. 

"Lord Jesus, suffer me now to come to thee!" 
cried King Evelake ; and immediately his soul departed 
from him. 

The blameless knight then buried the dead king 
royally, and departed on his way. But he had not 
ridden long when he met with Sir Percival, who 
had been following him in his adventures since last 
they had parted ; and a while after, these two met 
with Sir Bors. It need not be said what a happy 
meeting this was ; for Sir Bors was as good a man as 
he was a stout knight. After they had saluted each 
other, and had each told his adventures, they rode 
away to the Castle of Carbonck, where dwelt the pious 
King Pelles, who gave the wandering knights a 
joyful welcome ; for he knew that they should achieve 
the quest of the Saint Greal. 

When the company had come into the castle, a 
voice was heard in the grand hall, saying : — " Let 
them who ought not to sit at the table of the Lord 
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arise, and go hence; for now only they that are 
worthy shall he fed. Then all arose, and departed 
out of the hall, save the three Knights of the Bound 
Tahle. And, lo ! a strange light now £lled the hall, 
and the doors opening silently admitted a nmnher of 
knights, clad all in armour. When these knights en- 
tered, they took off their helms and their harness, and 
said to Sir Galahad : — ** Sir, we have hied hither 
anxiously to he with thee at this holy tahle." 

"Ye are welcome," answered Sir Galahad; "hut 
whence come ye ?'* 

So three of them said they were of Gaul, and three 
from Ireland, and three from Denmark. 

Then appeared a man in the likeness of a hishop, 
with a cross in his hand, and sitting in a chair, which 
was carried along hy four angels, and set down before 
a silver table, whereon now appeared the long sought 
for vessel of the Saint Greal. Then the door again 
opened, and angels entered — two bearing candles of 
wax, and the third a towel, and the fourth a spear, 
from which blood fell in drops into a box which he 
held in his left hand. Then the bishop consecrated 
the holy bread, and the priest put it into the holy 
vessel, the Saint Greal, again, and rising he went and 
kissed Sir Galahad, and bade him go in like manner 
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and kiss his fellows; and then he said: — '^Ye ser- 
vants of the Lord, now will ye he fed at this table 
with rarer food than ever yet was tasted in this 
world." 

With these words the bishop vanished; and the 
knights drew near to the table in great dread, praying 
earnestly, and kneeling they deceived of the food of 
the Holy Greal, which of all sweet food was the most 
marvellously sweet that ever mortal tongae had tasted. 

Afterwards, when the knights were hushed into 
silence by the heavenly rapture, a voice was heard 
speaking to Sir Galahad, and saying : — 

'* Son, with this blood that drippeth from the spear 
anoint thou the maimed king, and heal him. Go 
to-morrow to the sea, where thou shalt find thy ship 
ready. Bear with thee this holy vessel ; for from this 
night it shall be seen no more in this land, where the 
people are turned unto evil living." 

Sir Galahad arose from his knees, went up to the 
bleeding spear, touched the blood with his fingers, and 
came to the maimed king and anointed him, and made 
him whole and strong, so that he leapt from his bed, 
and praised God with a full, thankful heart. 

The three companions of the Round Table then set 
forth to the sea. When they came to the shore, they 
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saw their sliip, and, entering it, lo ! there stood the 
silver table, and npon it the Saint Qreal, covered with 
red samite. Then were they passing glad to have 
sneh things in their fellowship, and they made great 
reverenee to the holy vessel. And now the great 
purpose of the blameless Sir Galahad's life was accom- 
plished. He had fonnd the Saint Greal, and he was 
willing to die. So for a long time he prayed that 
the Lord would permit him to depart ont of this world 
at what time he should ask. And, in answer to his 
prayer, a voice was heard saying : — ** Galahad, thon 
shalt have thy request ; and when thou askest the 
death of thy body, thou shalt have it, and find the life 
of thy soul." 

Soon the three voyagers eame to their journey's 
end beneath the walls of the city of Sarras ; and there, 
under a great tower, they found the barge in which 
they had laid the dead body of Sir Percival's sister, 
as she herself had foretold. They carried out the 
silver table and the holy vessel, and went with them 
into the city. When they returned, they took forth 
the dead maiden, and buried her as richly as a king's 
daughter should be buried. 

It had happened when the knights were carrying up 
the table of silver, that Sir Galahad called an old 

T 
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beggar man, whose legs had been crooked for many 
years, to come and help him to bear the heavy 
weight. 

« Truly/' said the old man, ''I have not walked but 
with cratches these ten years." 

*' Care not for that," said Sir Galahad, << rise np and 
show thy good- will by helping us." 

The old man tried to rise, and found that he rose 
lightly, and was as whole and strong as he had been 
in his best youth. Then he ran and helped Sir Gala- 
had. But the news of this miracle caused a great 
commotion in the town. The king, named Estouranse, 
a jealous man and a tyrant, was enraged that these 
knights should receive honour from his people for this 
good deed ; and he cast Sir Galahad and his friends 
into prison. But ever while they were in prison they 
were fed with the Saint Greal, and were joyful in 
heart. 

Whilst King Estouranse and his wise men were taking 
counsel together what they should do, a voice cried in 
the midst of them : — " Choose ye the youngest of the 
knights whom King Estouranse cast into prison to be 
your king." Then they sought Sir Galahad, and 
made him king over them at once. 

When he had reigned a year. King Galahad rose 
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early on the same day that day year on which he had 
been crowned, to pray before the Saint Greal. And as 
he prayed a man in the likeness of a bishop appeared, 
with a great company of angels about him, and minis- 
tered at the altar. Then the bishop cried to Sir Gala- 
had : — " Come forth, thou servant of the Lord, for the 
time is come that thou hast so long desired." Then 
Sir Galahad began to tremble, for mortal flesh was 
now about to behold spiritual things. *^ Lord, I thank 
thee," he said. " Now I would no longer live, if it 
might please thee.'* 

And Sir Galahad, knowing that his prayer was 
answered, ran to Sir Percival and Sir Bors, and kissed 
them, and commended them to God, and said — ** Salute 
Sir Lancelot, my father, for me ; and as soon as ye 
see him, bid him remember the unstableness of this 
world." Then he kneeled down before the silver 
table and prayed, and suddenly his soul departed, and 
a great multitude of angels bore it up to heaven. And 
Sir Bors and Sir Percival saw a hand come down 
from Heaven — ^but they saw not the body — and take 
up the Holy Greal and the spear, and carry them 
away into Heaven. Since then has the Saint Greal 
never been seen. 

After all these things. Sir Percival, grieved to the 
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heart for the loss of Sir Galahad, retired to ft hermitage, 
where he soon died ; -while Bir Bore, much weeping 
for the loas of his two companions, retnnted sadly to 
King Arthur's court at Camelot, 




iht'b Seat. South Wntn. 




SIR LANCELOT OF THE LAKE, 

(FBOU " LE UOKTB D'ASTECIt.") 



riUUi fame of Sir liancelot of the Lake, who, for 
-^ many years, was the best knight in the goodly 
fellowBhip of the Bomid Table, was known thronghont 
th« whole world. He came first to the court of King 
AithoT in the troop of knights that brought the Lady 
GruDevere to Camelot to be married lliere to the king ; 
and in all the feaetinga and ionmamcntB that followed 
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the royal wedding he always bore the noblest part. 
There was no more stately conrtier in the hall, and 
no stouter knight in the lists, than he. When he 
walked with the queen and her ladies in the gardens 
of Camelot, his bearing was always grave, yet sweet, 
stately, yet winning; bnt when the battle closed, 
either for the hononr of knighthood or in defence 
of the king and his lands, his plnme was always 
seen in the thickest of the battle, and wherever he 
went his great sword cleared a path for him. It 
was the custom for the Knights of ihe Bound Table to 
assemble at Camelot every year at the season of 
Pentecost, and to recount, each in his turn, the 
adventures in which he had been engaged during 
the year. But the stories of Sir Lancelot were 
always listened to more attentively than others, and 
especially did the Queen Guinevere take high delight 
in them. Sir Lancelot, observing this, was ever 
more eager to set out on fresh and wilder adventures 
to please her the more, until at last he was considered 
by all as the best knight in the world. So, for the 
honour he gained for the court, but more for himself 
alone, the queen secretly and abidingly loved Sir 
Lancelot above all other knights. And Sir Lan- 
celot, ever siDce he had met the fair Guinevere 
at her fathei'a co\3Lt\., \^\i^ii \ife \ia.d ^one thither to 
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bring her to Camelot, had loved her above all other 
ladies and damsels all the days of his life. 

One day he had gone forth to seek adventure 
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and win honour for the qaeen, when, entering a 
forest, he met a damsel riding on a palfrey. 

"Fair damsel," said Lancelot, after he hod saluted 
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her, *'knowest thon of any adventures that may be 
had in this country ? " 

« There are adventures great enough at hand, if 
thou art bold enough to try them." 

''It was to prove them that I came hither," 
answered the knight. 

"Well," said the damsel, **I will bring thee to 
where the best knight is, and the mightiest that ever 
thou hast found. His name is Sir Turquine ; and, as 
I understand, he hath in his prison threescore and 
four of King Arthur's knights, whom he hath taken 
prisoners with his own hands. But promise me that 
when thou hast done vnth this adventure thou wilt 
come with me and free me and other damsels that 
are distressed by a false knight." 

"I promise to do all thou dost require," said the 
knight. 

**Now, fair knight, come on thy way." And the 
two rode on together. 

They had not ridden far when they came to a 
tree by a river's side, from one of the branches of 
which a brass basin hung. The knight first let his 
horse drink at the ford, then, with the end of his 
spear he struck the resounding basin, but no one 
came to answer the challenge. But after waiting a 
while, a ^m^l ^^^^ ^^cti Tvdin^ up and driving 
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before him a horse with an armed knight bound, 
lying across its back. As they came near, Sir 
Lancelot knew the prisoner to be a Enight of the 
Bonnd Table, and when they had come np — 

** Fair knight/' he cried, <' pnt off that wonnded 
knight from thy horse, and let him rest while thou 
and I try oar strength together; for it has been 
told to me that thou doest and hast done much evil 
and shame to the Knights of the Bound Table, and 
iherefore defend thee." 

''If thon art of the Bound Table, I defy thee, 
and all thy fellowship.*' 

** That is saying too much,*' answered Sir Lancelot. 

Then, setting their lances in rest, the two knights 
spurred toward each other as hard as they could 
ride, and they struck each other with such dreadful 
force upon their shields, that both their horses* backs 
broke under them. Then, drawing their swords, and 
placing their shields in defence, they came together so 
fiercely, and struck with such might, that the swords 
oat down through both shield and harness, and soon 
they both had grim, gaping wounds, from which the 
blood flowed in streams. Thus they fought for two 
hours, dodging and feinting that they might be able 
to strike a bare place. At last, both were breathless, 
and stood leaning on their swords. 
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" Now friend, hold thy hand," said Sir Tnrqoine, 
** and tell me what I shall ask Ihee.*' 

<* Say on/' replied the knight. 

'* Thon art the hest man that ever I met, and if 
thou art not the knight that I hate most ahove 
all others, I will make peace with thee, and will 
deliver unto thy hands all the knightly prisoners that 
lie in my dungeons, and thou and I will be comrades 
together to the end." 

** What knight is it that thou hatest above all 
olhers?" asked Lancelot. 

** His name is Sir Lancelot of the Lake, who slew 
my brother, one of the best knights in the world. 
For this reason I hate him ; and if I but once meet 
him, I vow that one of us shall make an end of 
the other." 

** I am the knight thou dost seek," cried Sir 
Lancelot, ** and defy thee to do thy best." 

** Aha, Lancelot I" cried Sir Turquine joyously. 
*' Thou art most welcome to me as ever was knight 
to fair lady ; for never shall we part till one of us 
be dead." 

Again they fought for more than two hours, till Sir 
Turquine, growing faint, began to give ground, and 
could not hold up his shield before his breast for 
very wearmoa^. ^ye "LaAicQlot, seeing this, leaped 
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upon him like a lion, and seizing him hy the crest 
of his hehnet, he tore it off, and smote his neck 
asunder. 

Then Sir Lancelot, going to the knight that had 
been brought prisoner by Sir Turquine, prayed him 
for a loan of his horse, his own having been slain 
in the battle. 

" Thou art right welcome," said the wounded 
knight, '* for to-day thou hast saved both me and my 
horse. And this day have I seen that thou art the 
best knight, for thou hast slain the mightiest man 
except thyself in all this world." 

** Go thou to the castle," answered Sir Lancelot, 
<* and set free the Knights of the Bound Table that 
are 'prisoned in its dungeons; and bid them seize 
there such booty as they may find, and go unto the 
king's court and wait there till I come. For 1 will 
surely come at the Feast of Pentecost; but now I 
must ride forth with this damsel and fulfil my 
promise." 

As Sir Lancelot and the maiden went on their way, 
the damsel said : — ** Sir, we are now near the place 
where the knight dwells that distresses and robs 
all gentlewomen that pass by this way." 

"What!" cried Sir Lancelot, ** is he a knight and 
yet a thief? He does great shame to the order of 
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knighthood, and acts contrary to his oath. It is not 
right that he should live." 

They then agreed that the damsel should ride on m 
front, while the knight, following under the cover of 
the trees by the wayside, should wait to see if she 
were attacked by the false knight, and should rash 
forward and rescue her. But the damsel had not gone 
far, when the false knight, with his page, rushed 
upon her, and dragged her, crying for help, from her 
horse. But no sooner did Sir Lancelot hear the cries 
than he rode forward with all the speed he could. His 
horse's hoofs rung hollow on the turf as he flew on, 
the branches among which he was borne crackled and 
waved around and above him. 

** Oh, thou false knight and traitor to knighthood," 
he cried, "who taught thee to distress fair damsels 
thus ? " 

The traitor never answered a word, but, drawing 
his sword, rode to meet Sir Lancelot, who, throwing 
his spear away and drawing his sword, smote his 
enemy such a buffet on his helmet that he clove his 
head down to the throat. 

**Now hast thou the payment that thou hast so 
long deserved," said Sir Lancelot. 

Afterwards he saluted the damsel, and rode on in 
search oi oth^i ^.dventures. Many days he spent 
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travelling from one place to another, freeing the land 
from all traitors and robbers, snccooring the dis- 
tressedy and encouraging the weak. And when the 
Feast of Pentecost was close at hand, he returned 
to King Arthur's court, where there was great joy 
of his coming ; for the threescore knights whom he 
had rescued from Sir Turquine's castle had already 
come to the court and told of all the marvellous 
deeds of valour which Sir Lancelot had done : so 
that when this noble knight came to the court, he 
was met by crowds coming toward him with jubilant 
shonts and sounding his praises. At that time this 
noble knight had the greatest name of any knight 
in the world, and he was most honoured both by 
high and low. 

But this great knight was doomed to lose his high 
rank as the best knight in all the world. He was the 
greatest in strength and skill as a warrior ; he was 
faithfrd and true to his comrades ; he was honourable 
in himself and honoured by all men; he was the 
champion of all in distress ; and he was the well-loved 
friend of the great King Arthur. But there was one 
canker in his heart that robbed him of all peace and 
happiness : he had allowed the image of the queen to 
fin his whole being — ^that beautiful Queen Guinevere, 
the wife of his own friend and his king. King Arthur. 
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He strove to think of her only as his queen ; but every 
day he became more powerless to dethrone the idol 
that he had set up in his heart. He knew that he was 
no longer the best knight, because his heart was no 
longer pure; and when the knights were assembled 
at the court to try the adventure of drawing forth the 
sword from the stone, he forbore the attempt, for he 
knew that the sword would only come forth to one 
who was pure in thought as well as blameless in act: 
and when he saw his own son, the blameless Sir 
Galahad, draw forth the sword, he knew that the 
glory of his life was departed, and that no longer 
was he to be accounted the best knight. Yet still the 
sweet image of Queen Guinevere lived in his heart ; 
and every night and morn that image made him nn- 
happy, because that heart was no longer pure. 

When all the fellowship of the Bound Table departed 
to search for the Saint Greal, Sir Lancelot departed with 
them ; but it was with great heaviness, for he knew 
that none but the pure in heart could see or be fed 
from the holy vessel. Knowing this, he rode ever 
through wild forests, seeking only adventure, but not 
attempting the search of the Holy Greal ; and at night, 
as he rode wildly, not following any straight path, 
through a wilderness, he came in the darkness to a 
chapel. Alighting, he tied his horse to a tree, hung 
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his shield upon one of the branches, and entered the 
sacred edifice, which he found was old and ruined. 
Within he saw a fair altar, richly covered with silk, 
with a great silver candlestick, in which six candles 
were burning, standing thereon. When Sir Lancelot 
saw the light, he would fain have entered, to throw 
himself down before the altar and beg the mercy of 
Heaven for the sin that he knew remained in his 
heart : but he found no place where he could enter ; 
and this oppressed him with great heaviness and dis- 
may ; for he knew that it was because of his impure 
heart that he could not enter the house of prayer. So 
he returned again ; and, coming to his horse, took off 
the saddle and bridle, and set him free to pasture, 
while he himself unlaced his helm, ungirdled his 
sword, and laid him down to sleep on his shield before 
the cross. 

And while he lay there, half waking and half sleep- 
ing, two white palfreys bearing a litter, wherein lay a 
sick knight, came up to the chapel and there stopped. 
And Sir Lancelot, who was not really asleep, heard the 
sick knight say, ** Oh, dear Lord 1 when will this 
sorrow leave me, and when will the holy vessel come 
by me by which I shall be blessed ? " 

With that Sir Lancelot saw the chapel open, and the 
candlestick with the six candles borne before the cross 
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by unseen hands. There came also a table of silver, 
on which stood the holy vessel, the Saint Greal. Then 
the sick knight sat upright, held up both his hands, 
and said: ''Dear Lord, who art here VTithin this holy 
vessel, give ear to me, and heal me of this great 
malady." 

Then he crept upon his hands and knees towards the 
holy vessel and kissed it ; and from that moment he 
felt that he was whole ; and he sprang up, and cried 
aloud : '' Lord Jesu, I thank thee, for I am healed of 
this malady.** After the holy vessel had been there a 
great while, it floated into the chapel again, together 
with the candlestick ; and Sir Lancelot knew not where 
it went, because, being sinfiily he had no power to 
follow it. 

After the knight that had been cured had armed 
him and gone on his way, Sir Lancelot roused himself 
and sat upright, wondering whether what he had seen 
and heard were real and true, or only a dream. And 
as he wondered, a ^voice came to him, saying : — ** Sir 
Lancelot, hard of heart and unclean, thou art un- 
worthy to be near this holy place ; therefore withdraw 
and go hence ! ** When he heard these words. Sir 
Lancelot was bowed down with grief, and knew not 
what to do. He departed, weeping bitterly, and 
cursing the day that he was bom ; for the words went 
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into his heart, and he knew wherefore he was thus 
driven away. " My sin," said he, '' brings me onto 
great dishonour ; for when I sought earthly honours 
I ever achieved them, and never was discomfited in 
any quarrel whether right or wrong; now I take 
upon me holy things, but my old sin hinders me, and 
puts me to shame, and thus it was that I had no 
power to stir or to speak when the holy blood appeared 
before me." Thus he sorrowed throughout all the 
night ; but in the morning, when the sun had risen 
and he heard the birds sing, he was a little comforted, 
and arose and wandered away till he came to a her- 
mitage in a wild and lonely place. When he saw the 
hermity Sir Lancelot kneeled down before him, and 
besought him to hear his confession. 

** Art thou of King Arthur's court, and of the noble 
fellowBhip of the Bound Table ? " asked the hermit. 

" Yea," answered the grieving knight, " and my 
name is Sir Lancelot of the Lake, a man that has 
been greatly honoured and magnified. But now my 
good fortune is changed, and I am the greatest wretch 
and the basest caitiff in the world." 

''Sir," said the hermit, <'thou shouldst thank 
God more than any other man living; for He has 
given thee more worthy honours than any other 
knight living, and forbade thee to see Hi& fLe^^li ^s^^ 

TJ 
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blood when thou, being in deadly sin, didst presnme to 
come into His presence. For no sinfol man can see 
F^Tn and live. And there is no knight living who 
ought more faithfcdly to render thanks to God, for He 
hath given thee beauty, seemliness, and strength, 
above all other knights. Wherefore art thou boond 
more than any other man to love God and to dread 
Him, for thy strength and manhood vdll little avail 
thee if He be against thee." 

Then Sir Lancelot wept and said : — 

" Now know I well thou tellest me the truth." 

The knight's sorrow was sincere indeed ; for now 
he confessed to the hermit, and told him all his sins. 

" For fourteen years,** said he, " I have forgotten 
God and worshipped only Queen Guinevere, and served 
her only, and done great deeds of arms for her, and 
nothing for Heaven. And little or nothing have I 
thanked God for the honour He has allowed me to win. 
I pray thee, good hermit, counsel me, and tell me what 
to do." 

" I will counsel thee,** answered the hermit ; " never 
more enter into that queen's company when thou canst 
avoid it." 

So Sir Lancelot promised to follow the hermit's 
commands. 

" See t\ia\» Vk^ ^"^^^^ w5,^Qt\^Nl!&L^3cc^ -Rirords,'* said 
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the old man, ** and thou shalt have more hononr and 
more nobleness than ever thou yet hast had." 

Then sadly the knight took np his arms, monnted 
his horse, and, taking leave of the hermit, rode away, 
deeply repenting. So great was his sorrow that he 
knew not nor cared whither he was going. After he 
had ridden a long while, he knew not where to torn, 
and he lay down to sleep, that he might rest himself, 
and await whatever might happen to him. 

As he lay he fell into a dream, and heard a voice 
that said to him, '* Lancelot, arise, take thine armonr 
and enter into the first ship that thou shalt find." 
When he awoke, he obeyed the voice he had heard in 
his sleep, and rode till he came to the sea-shore, and 
there he found a ship without oars or sails. When he 
entered the ship, he felt the sweetest perfume he had 
ever breathed, and he seemed to be filled with meats 
and wine, and all things he could think of or desire. 
Looking round, he saw a richly furnished bed, and on 
it a dead lady lying. This lady was Sir Fercival's 
sister, who lay there with the scroll in her hand 
wherein was written all the story of her life and death. 
This story Sir Lancelot read, and after this he re- 
mained in the ship more than a month, nourished all 
this time by heavenly food sent down to him from 
above, as the manna was sent to Israel in the desert. 
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On a certain night Sir Lancelot went on shore, for 
he was aweary ; and, listening, he heard the tramp of a 
horse's feet. Soon a knight rode up, and alighting 
walked lightly to Sir Lancelot. 

'< Fair sir/' said the stranger, ** thou art right wel- 
come to mine eyes ; for I am thy son Galahad, and 
long time have I sought thee." 

The blameless knight then took off his habnet and 
kissed his father, and knelt down and asked his Ubs- 
sing ; and there was joy and love between these two 
more than tongue can tell. 

For half a year they dwelt together in the ship, and 

served God night and day with all their heart, and 

went to many desert islands haunted by wild beasts, 

and found many strange and perilous adventures. 
Once they came to the edge of a forest before a 

cross of stone, and there they saw a knight approach- 
ing, riding on a white charger. The knight saluted 

them courteously, and turning to Sir Galahad, — 
" Thou hast been long time enough here with thy 

father," said he, **now therefore leave him, mount 

this horse, and ride forth on thy search for the Holy 

Greal until thou dost find it." 

Then Sir Galahad went to Sir Lancelot and kissed 

him kind, and said, " Father, I know not when I shall 

see thee again." 
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He bad no sooner said these words when a voice 
was heard by both of them, saying : — 

'' Ye shall meet no more in this life I " 

Sadden and deep grief now fell on both father and son. 

" Now my son Galahad," said Sir Lancelot, " since 
we must thns part and see each other no more, I pray 
the Father of Heaven to preserve both thee and me.*' 

Thus they bade each other farewell. Sir Galahad 
rode away into the forest, and Sir Lancelot went again 
into the ship. But now the wind arose and drove the 
ship through the sea for more than a month, so that 
he slept bnt little. Yet was he ever in prayer, and 
his prayer was ever that he might see the Saint Greal. 

It befell upon a certain midnight, the moon shining 
fair and clear, that this sail-less and oar-less vessel 
was driven nigh the shore, and hard by a fair and rich 
castle, whereof the postern gate was open towards the 
sea, and there were no keepers but two lions in the 
gateway. When Lancelot was driven before this 
postern a voice spoke to him, saying : — 

" Leave now thy ship and go within the castle, and 
thou shalt see a part of thy desire." 

Sir Lancelot obeyed. He armed him and went 
toward the gate. Coming to the lions, he drew his 
sword ; but suddenly a dwarf rushed out and smote 
him on the arm ^o \.\i^\»\i^ droijped his sword. Then, 
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again, the mysterious voice was beard saying : *^ 
thou man of evil faith and poor belief wherefore 
trostest thou thine arms above thy Maker." 

Then Sir Lancelot, rebuked for not trusting to 
Heaven for protection against the lions, laid aside his 
sword and took up a pilgrim's staff, signed the cross 
upon his forehead, and so passed by the lions without 
hurt. When he had entered into the castle, he came 
to a closed door, and wishing to enter the chamber 
into which it led, he tried to open it ; but it would not 
yield. As he stood at the door he listened, and heard 
a pure voice singing within so sweetly that it seemed 
rather the voice of an angel than of a mortal. Ever 
the voice sang, << Joy and honour be to the Father of 
Heaven 1 " Then Sir Lancelot kneeled down at the 
door of the chamber, for he knew well that the Saint 
Greal was there within. 

After a time the door was opened without hands, 
and there shone out from the chamber a splendour so 
great that it seemed as if all the torches of the world 
were alight within it. Sir Lancelot would have en- 
tered in, but a voice forbade, and he stepped back, 
and, standing on the threshold, looked in. And in the 
chamber he saw a glittering silver table, with the holy 
vessel, the Saint Greal, standing upon it covered with 
red samite, and many angels standing around holding 
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boming candles and a cross, and all the ornaments of 
the altar. 

A priest then stood up to offer mass, and when he 
took up the holy vessel he seemed to sink beneath the 
burden of it. Lancelot, seeing this, prayed, and said: 
^' Father, take it not for sin that I go in and help 
the priest, who hath much need thereof." With these 
words he went in ; but when he came near the table a 
breath of fire darted out from it and smote him to the 
ground, leaving no strength in him to rise again. Then 
he felt many hands about him lifting him; and he was 
carried out, and laid down outside the chapel-door, 
where he lay in a swoon all that night. On the 
morrow, certain people finding him, carried him to an 
inner chamber and laid him on a bed. There he lay, 
living, and seeing wondrous visions, but unable to 
move hand or foot for twenty-four days and nights. 
On the twenty-fifth day he awoke, and, opening his 
eyes, saw them that stood round him watching him. 

** Why have ye waked me ?" said he ; "for I have 
seen marvels that no tongue can tell and more than 
any heart can think ! But now tell me where I am ?" 

<* In King Pelles*s Castle— the Castle of Carbonek," 
answered they. 

"Go, tell your lord, King Pelles, that I am Sir 
Lancelot." 
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At this they wondered, for all of them had heard of 
the fame of this knight. Then they went and told 
King Pelles that the knight that had lain there so long 
was no other than Sir Lancelot of the Lake. 
. King Pelles was rejoiced, and came at once to see 
the knight, and prayed him to ahide there for a season. 
But Sir Lancelot answered, '* My quest is now ended. 
I know that I have now seen as mnch as mine eyes 
may behold of the Saint Greal ; wherefore I may not 
tarry, but will return again to my own country." 

So he took leave of King Pelles, and departed to his 
home in Logris. 

After some time the quest of the Saint Greal was 
brought to an end. For Sir Lancelot had seen the 
holy vessel, and his son Galahad had taken it away to 
the city of Sarras, from whence, after the blameless 
knight died, it was caught up into Heaven, and dis- 
appeared for ever from the sight of man. 

The Knights of the Bound Table that were left 
alive after this holy quest was ended, now returned to 
King Arthur's court. And right glad were the good 
king and his Queen Guinevere to see Sir Lancelot and 
Sir Bors again, for long had they been absent in their 
search for the Saint Greal. 

Sir Lancelot's fame as a good knight was now so 
widely spread abroad, that many ladies and damsels 
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came to him daily and besonght him to be their cham- 
pion and fight in their canse. And every right qnarrd 
he willingly nndertook — ^gladly helping the helpless for 
the hononr of his Sayiour, who is the helper of all. 
And for another reason, also, he gladly took upon him 
the quarrels of others, and went away with them to 
see jnstice done to them : he wished to withdraw him- 
self from the presence of the qneen as much as he 
might ; for he remembered the vow he had made to 
the hermit. 

£nt Queen Guinevere, who counted him as her own 
knight, grew wroth with him for thus avoiding her and 
fighting for other ladies; and on a certain day she 
called him to her chamber, and said to him : — 

** Sir Lancelot, I see thy loyalty to me is lessen- 
ing daily, for thou art ever absent from this court, and 
more and more than ever thou wert wont, dos't thou 
take upon thee the quarrels of other ladies. Now do 
I begin to know and understand thee, false knight ; 
and therefore shall I never trust thee more. Depart 
now from my sight, and come no more within this 
court for ever upon pain of thy head." 

So saying, the queen turned her away from the 
knight, and would have no word of excuse. 

So Sir Lancelot departed in great heaviness of heart. 
But before he left the court he called unto him his 
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comrades, Sir Bors, Sir Ector, and Sir Lionel, and 
told them what evil fortune had befisJlen him. Then 
were these knights grieved for the mishap of their 
loved companion. 

** Fair sir," said Sir Bors, *' remember what hononr 
thou hast in this comitry, and how thou art called the 
noblest knight in all the world ; wherefore go not. 
Women are fickle, and often do in haste what they 
repent at leisure. Follow thou the words of onr 
counsel. Take horse to the hermitage near Windsor, 
and there abide secretly till I come to thee with 
tidings of the queen's returning favour." 

Now when Sir Lancelot, the best Knight of the 
Bound Table, left) the court, the queen suffered deep 
grief for his loss ; but she did not let her sorrow be 
seen outwardly, but bore herself haughtily. And after 
a few days she made a costly banquet for the knights 
of the court, to show that she took as much delight in 
their doings as in Sir Lancelot's. Among the many 
bidden to the feast were Sir Gawaine, and Sir Pinell, 
his secret enemy, Sir Patrice, and Sir Mador, his 
cousin. Sir Gawaine, who had killed one of Sir 
Pinell's kinsmen, had a great love of all kinds of fruit ; 
and Sir Pinell, knowing this, put poison into certain 
apples that were put upon the table, in order to kill 
his enemy. Now it chanced that Sir Patrice sat beside 
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Sir Gawaine at the feast, and when they were eating 
and making merry he pnt forth his hand, and took np 
one of the poisoned apples which were meant for bis 
neighbour. No sooner had he eaten it than he swelled 
np and fell down dead. 

And now what was there around the Bound Table 
but the wildest fear, confasion, and rage 1 The knights, 
nearly ont of their wits with shame and anger that a 
deed of murder could be committed among their 
fellowship, leapt up from their seats, and gazed at 
each other and at the queen. They knew not at first 
what to say, yet, as the banquet had been provided 
by the queen, they all began to have suspicion of 
her. 

" My lady the queen," cried Sir Gawaine, **I well 
know this poisoned fruit was intended for me, for all 
men know my love for it. And now I have escaped 
death from it only by a lucky chance, and therefore, I 
fear me, thou wilt be put to shame." 

" This will not end thus," cried Sir Mador, the 
cousin of the murdered Sir Patrice. " Now have I 
lost a noble knight of my own blood, and for this 
insult and shame I will be revenged to the uttermost." 
Then turning to the queen he accused her of the death 
of his cousin. 

But the queen, answering nothing, stood sore 
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abashed for a time, and then, so great was her sorrow, 
fear, and shame, that she fell down in a swoon. 

Then there was a sudden cry, and a rushing of feet, 
and a great noise, and King Arthur hearing it came 
forth. And when he saw one of his knights lying 
dead on the floor, and his queen also lying like one 
dead, he was almost beside himself with grief. And 
now Sir Mador appeals to him and accuses the 
queen. 

**rair lords," answered King Arthur, "I am full 
sorely troubled about this matter. For, as I am and 
must be rightful judge, I cannot fight for my queen in 
this quarrel. And right sorry am I that I may not 
fight for her fair name ; for well I believe this deed 
was none of hers. But doubtless she will not lack a 
champion : some good knight will put his body in peril 
for her." 

But none of the knights that were bidden to the 
banquet would be champion for the queen, or hold her 
excused ; for they believed that as she made the feast, 
either she or her servants must have set down the 
poisoned &uit. 

'< Alas 1 " cried the queen, <'I made this dinner for a 
good intent, and for no evil ; so may God help me in 
my need I" 

<< I require thee, my lord the king," said Sir Mador, 
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*^ to give me a day when I may have justice, as thou 
art a righteous king." 

'* Well/* answered King Arthur, *'l give thee this 
day fifteen days, when thou shalt be ready and armed 
in the meadow beside Westminster ; and if there be a 
knight to fight with thee, God speed the right I and if 
not, then must my queen be burned to death.** 

Then the king, going to Queen Guinevere, asked her 
how this dreadful thing had come to pass; but she 
could not tell him how or by what means the knight 
Sir Patrice had been murdered. 

" Where is Sir Lancelot ? '* asked the king. 

'' Sir,** said she, suddenly abashed, '' I cannot tell ; 
but all his kinsmen deem that he has gone away out 
of this realm.'* 

** These are sad tidings indeed. Then I counsel 
thee to find Sir Bors, and pray him, for Sir Lancelot's 
sake, to do battle for thee.** 

Then the queen, knowing that she had but fifteen 
days to live, if she did not find a champion, and one 
brave enough and of prowess enough to overcome Sir 
Mador, sent for the stout Sir Bors to her chamber, 
and besought his help. 

" Madam,*' said he, " what wouldst thou have me 
do ? I may not, with honour, take this matter on 
me, for I was at that same banquet, and all the other 
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knights would have me ever in suspicion. Now, my 
lady qneen, dost thou miss Sir Lancelot, for he wonld 
not have failed thee in right, nor yet in wrong, as thou 
hast often proved; bnt now thou hast driven him from 
the country, and that discourtesy thou art likely to 
answer with thy life." 

Then the queen cried out in despair : <' Alas, fair 
knight, I put me wholly at thy mercy, and all that is 
done amiss I will amend, if thou wilt but advise me 1 " 

And with these words she kneeled down on both 
her knees and begged him, piteously, to have mercy 
upon her. And at the same time came in King Arthur, 
and prayed Sir Bors, of his kindness, to help the 
queen. 

** I require thee, for the love of Lancelot,'^ said he, 
" to be her champion." 

" My lord," said Sir Bors, " ye require the greatest 
thing of me that any man could ask for. If I do this 
battle for the queen, I shall anger all my fellows of the 
Bound Table ; nevertheless, for my Lord Sir Lance- 
lot's sake, and for thee, I will be the queen's champion 
on the appointed day, unless there chance to come a 
better knight than I am to do battle for her." 

Then the king and queen were glad indeed, and 
thanked the knight heartily. 

But Sir Bors had not told all his mind ; and now 
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he rode secretly to Windsor, where Sir Lancelot lay 
concealed, and told him all these things. 

<< Fortune favours me again/' said Sir Lancelot; 
" and things have happened as I wonld have wished. 
Now, again, will I see my fair mistress, Queen Guine- 
vere. But on the day of the battle make thou ready; 
but tarry till thou seest me come." 

'' Doubt not but thou shalt have thy own way," 
said Sir Bors. 

But many of the knights were enraged at this bold 
knight when they heard that he was to be the queen's 
champion ; for there were few in the court that did 
not believe her to be guilty. But Sir Bors was not 
abashed. 

** It were a shame to us all,*' said he, ** to suffer so 
fair and noble a lady to be burnt for lack of a cham- 
pion, for she hath ever proved herself a lover of good 
knights, and, I doubt not, she is guiltless of this 
treason." 

There were some that admired the knight for thus 
defending the queen ; but there were others, of another 
party, that hated him for the same reason. 

And now the day of the ordeal was come. The 
king and queen, with their feUowship of knights, were 
assembled at Westminster ; but, before the battle, the 
queen was placed under guard, and a great pile of 
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faggots was heaped aronnd the stake, whereat she was 
to be bnmed if her champion failed her. 

When the heralds blew a summons npon their tram- 
pete, Sir Mador came lightly forth, and took oath that 
Queen Guinevere was guilty of Sir Patrice's death, 
and that he would prove the truth of his words upon 
the body of any knight who would say to the contrary. 

Then came forth Sir Bors. 

«< Queen Guinevere is in the right," cried he ; " and 
that will I prove with my hands." 

Then the two knights departed, each to his tent, to 
arm for the battle. Sir Bors was last to be ready ; 
and he tarried long waiting for Sir Lancelot. Then 
Sir Mador cried impatiently to the king : — 

" Bid the champion come forth, if he dare I Why 
lingers he, if he is a brave knight ? " 

Sir Bors was then ashamed, and would wait no 
longer, but took his horse and rode to the end of the 
lists; but, before the trumpets were blown for the 
onset, a strange knight, armed at all points, and 
mounted on a white charger, rode up to him, and 
said: — 

" I pray thee withdraw from this quarrel, for it is 
mine, and 7. have ridden far to fight in it." 

At this Sir Bors told King Arthur that another 
knight had come to fight the queen's battle. 

X 
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« Who is he ? " asked the kmg. 

'' That I may not tell; but he made a eovemuit with 
me to be here to-day : therefore, I am discharged.*' 

Sir Mador and the strange knight rode to either end 
of the Hsts, and, conching their spears, ran agaiost 
each other with all their might. Sir Mador's spear 
broke ; and both he and his horse were hnrled to the 
ground by the stranger. Then lightly both leaped 
from their saddles, and, drawing their swords, they 
came fiercely together, lashing ont at each other witii 
all their might, and giving and taking many wounds. 
Thus they fonght for an hour, for Sir Mador was 
strong and brave ; but at last the strange knight gave 
him such a buffet as smote him to the earth and well- 
nigh killed him. Then Sir Mador yielded, and begged 
for his life. 

** I will grant it thee," said the knight, ** if thon 
wilt release the queen from this quarrel for ever, and 
promise that no mention be made upon Sir Patrice's 
tomb that ever she was even suspected of this treason." 

** It shall be done," answered Sir Mador. 

Thus was the battle won for the queen ; and she, 
when it was over, was released from her guard, and 
ran lightly up to her husband the king, and kissed 
him. The strange knight was then led to the throne, 
and there both the king and queen stooped down and 
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thanked him, and prayed him to put off his hehnet and 
drink a cap of wine ; bat when the knight pat off his 
helmet, a great shout arose from the people, for all 
saw that this was the banished Sir Lancelot come 
back again. When the queen saw him she sank almost 
to the ground, weeping for joy at his return, and for 
sorrow that she had done him unkindness. Then was 
there great mirth and rejoicing among the friends of 
the queen and Sir Lancelot; and the gladness was 
still greater when the Lady of the Lake came to the 
court, and, by her magic and enchantments, told how 
Sir PLnell, and not the queen, was guilty of Sir Patrice's 
death. Sir Pinell then fled from Britain, and was 
never heard of more. 

When all these matters were thus happily ended, 
the king decreed a feast and a tourney, to be held at 
Camelot, at which he and the King of Scotland would 
hold the lists against all comers. Sir Lancelot was 
asked to go to the jousting ; but he excused himself, 
and said that his wounds were not yet healed. But 
no sooner had the king, with the Knights of the Bound 
Table, departed, than he secretly prepared to follow 
them the next day. 

" This night I will rest," said he, " and to-morrow 
betimes will I take my way to Camelot ; for at these 
jousts will I be against the king and his fellowship.*' 
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On his way to Camelot, the king tarried at Astolat, 
and stayed one night in a castle. Next day, when 
he was leaving to go to the tonmey, he espied Sir 
Lancelot riding into the town of Astolat with intent 
to rest there a night, like the king, on his way to 
Camelot. Then said King Arthur to his knights : — 

'< I have just seen a knight that will fight fall well 
at the jousts toward which we go." 

" Who is it ?" asked they. 

**Ab yet ye shall not know," answered the king, 
smiling. 

Meantime the king and his men rode on their way, 
and Sir Lancelot, going to the castle of a good old 
knight, Sir Bernard, of Astolat, alighted there. "When 
he was unarming himself in his chamber, the old 
knight, Sir Bernard, came and saluted, though as 
yet he did not know him. Sir Bernard had a 
daughter called Elaine, the Fair Maid of Astolat. 
This beautiful maiden, as soon as she saw Sir 
Lancelot, loved him from that instant with her 
whole heart, and could not stay from gazing upon 
him. 

And on the morrow, when Sir Lancelot would 
depart for the jousting at Camelot, he asked the 
old baron to lend him a strange shield, as he meant 
to go in disguise to the tournament. 
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" Sir, thou shalt have thy desire/' said his host ; 
** for here is the shield of Sir Torre, my eldest son, 
who was hurt the day he was made knight, and 
has never ridden oat since, and his shield, therefore, 
is not known. And, if it please thee," continued 
the baron, ** my youngest son, Sir Lavaine, shall 
ride with thee to the jousts, for he is full strong 
and mighty for his age. He shall go with thee; 
but first tell me thy name.'* 

<'Thou must hold me excused as to that, at this 
time," answered Sir Lancelot ; ** but if I speed well 
at the jousts, I will come again and tell thee. In 
anywise, let me have thy son, Sir Lavaine, with 
me, and lend me his brother's shield." 

Before the knights departed, came Elaine, the 
Fair Maid of Astolat, to Sir Lancelot. 

" I pray thee, gentle knight," she said, " to wear 
my token at to-morrow's tourney." 

'< Should I grant thee that, fair damsel, it would 
be doing more for thee than I have ever done for 
any lady; for never yet have I ever worn a lady's 
token in my helmet.'* 

Then the knight bethought him, that if he granted 
the maid's request, he would be the more disguised, 
for no one would think he was Sir Lancelot if he 
wore the token. So after a little, ''Fair damsel," 
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said he, ** I will wear fhj token in my hdmiBi if 
thou wilt give it to me." 

Then was the yoimg maid passing glad, for die 
thought that after wearing her tolcen he would surely 
give her his love. She ran and brought a seailet 
sleeve, bordered with pearls, and gave it to tiie 
knight, who took it and fastened it in his hehnet 
Then he prayed her to keep his shield for him until he 
came again, and taking Sir Torre^ instead of his own, 
he rode away to Camelot, attended by Sir LavauibB.' 

On the morrow there was great din and stir at 
Camelot, and when the trumpet-blast was heard, 
the knights ranged themselves for the tourney. Uie 
king sat in a gallery to behold who did the best, 
and on his side were the Kings of Scotland and 
Ireland, with many barons, and Knights of the Bound 
Table, while on the other side were the King of 
North Wales and the King of Northumberland, with 
many knights. Sir Lancelot and Sir Lavaine did not 
join in the first encounter. They rode into a little 
wood and there waited. 

** Let us see the first pass of arms," said Sir 
Lancelot, 'Hhen will we join in and help the weaker 
side." 

The tourney now began, and the ringing lists told 
how biaveVy \3;x^ ^jji-^Xs^ ^Tiss^waj^wst^^k^. ^'wtX^ other; 
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but soon the fellowship of the Bound Table beat 
back the Kings of Northnmberland and North Wales, 
with their knights. 

" Now," cried Sir Lancelot to his companion, " if 
thou wilt help, thon wilt see yonder fellowship go 
back faster than they came." 

" Sir," said Lavaine, ** I will do what I can 1 " 

Then rode they together, bridle by bridle, into 
the thick of the fight, and then Sir Lancelot, with 
one spear, struck down five Knights of the Bound 
Table, while Sir Lavaine struck down two. Then, 
taking another spear. Sir Lancelot struck down four 
more, and Sir Lavaino a fifth. This done, they drew 
their swords and lashed out on the right hand and on 
the left, unhorsing knights at almost every blow ; for, 
if Sir Lancelot was the mightiest knight of King 
Arthur's fellowship. Sir Lavaine was also a most 
strong and valiant knight. Then the knights of King 
Arthur's side, wondering at the prowess of the two 
knights, withdrew as fast as they were able. 

Now Sir Gawaine, the good knight, sat by King 
Arthur's side in the gallery. 

" Mercy I" cried he; ** what knight is that that doth 
such marvellous deeds of arms ? From his strength, I 
should deem him to be Sir Lancelot ; but he weareth a 
lady's token in his helmet, which Lancelot never doth." 
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*'JM bim W said the king, *'iA wiU Im bete 
knoim ere lie depert.*' 

Thus were the Eni^is of the Bound Table beatoa 
m the ^ni pass of arms. Bat Ihe great knif^, 
Sir Boriy Sir Ector, and Sir Lionel, -with nme 
other knights, their own kmemen, agreed to job 
together in one band against the two strangenu So, 
all at once, they charged against Sir Lancelot, and, 
striking him with their spears, bore him by main 
force to the ground; and, nnhickily, Sir Bors smote 
Sir Lancelot through the eUeld into the side, and 
the spear-head broke ofi^ and was left stieking in 
the side. 

When Sir Lavaine saw his friend in this unhappy 
plight, he dashed against the King of Scotland, stnick 
him from his horse, and, bringing the steed to Sir 
Lancelot, helped him to momit. Then Sir Lancelot, 
gathering his strength, bore Sir Bors to the- ground, 
and sent Sir Ector and Sir Lionel after him ; and, 
taming to three other knights, he smote them down 
also, while Sir Lavaine did much gallant service. 
Sir Lancelot now felt the spear-head in his side 
hurting him grievously ; but when he saw Sir Bors, 
who had again mounted, together with Sir Ector 
and Sir Lionel, bearing down upon him with their 
swords, and when he felt their stout buffets on his 
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liead imd shonldere, lie determmed to do his beat in 

one last effort, though be shonld die after it. Then 

did he emite Bir Bors a blow that beat Ub head down 

- nearly to the gronnd, and tore his helmet off, and 




polled bun from biB horse Then be rushed ftt Sir 
Ector and Sir Lionel, and be nugbt have slam all 
three, bnt when he Bair their faces and inev them 
for bis friends, his heart forbade him. Leaving them 
disabled in the field, he hurled into the thickest of 
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the baiile, and did soeh fealfli of ttniust as aslonidiad, 
and disheartened* and fri|^tened his enmnies. 

The trumpets were now blown to end the iomxief, 
and the prize was ordered to be jgiven to the knight 
who wore the scaijet sleeve in his helmet'. But before 
the heralds eonld find Sir Lancelot, the Kings of Nordi' 
nmberland and North Wales came to him to tiunk 
him for the service he had done them in their need. 

'<Fair knight, God bless thee/' said they, ''for 
much have ye done for ns this day. Come thou now 
and receive the prize thou hast so worthily earned." 

''Fair lords," said Sir Lancelot," if I have de- 
served your thanks, I have bought them deaily; 
for I am like never to escape with my life. Let 
me depart, for I am sore hurt." 

Then rode he off, followed by Sir Lavaine, who 
grieved deeply as he gazed at the broken spear that 
still stuck in Sir Lancelot's side, and at the blood that 
streamed sorely from the wound. 

Coming to a wood, where he knew he would be 
hidden, Sir Lancelot said to Sir Lavaine. 

« gentle knight, help me to pull out this spear 
here from my side, for the pain of it kills me 1 " 

" Dear lord," answered Sir Lavaine, " I dread to draw 
it forth, lest thou shouldest die for loss of blood." 

'* I charge thee, if thou dost love me, draw it out." 
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So they aliglited in the wood, and Sir Lavaine, with 
a great wrench, drew the spear &om the wound. As 
it came forth, Sir Lancelot gave a great shriek, and^ 
his blood flowed forth in full stream. Then he sank 
swooning to the earth, with a face white as a wind- 
ing-sheet. Sir Lavaine began to bewail, for he knew 
not what to do. He turned the wounded knight's 
face to the wind, and sat down by him, and watched 
him. At last he opened his eyes. 

''Bear me on my horse again,'' said he, '' and lead 
me softly to a hermit who dwelleth near. He was 
once a knight of King Arthur's Table, and is a skilful 
leech." 

When they came to the hermitage, the old hermit 
came forth. 

" Who is the wounded knight ?" asked he. 

"I know not," answered Sir Lavaine. "I only 
know that he is the noblest knight that ever I saw, 
and hath done this day the most marvellous deeds of 
arms against King Arthur's knights." 

" Who art thou, lord ? "asked the old man. 

'' I am a stranger knight, adventurous," answered 
Sir Lancelot, ** who laboureth through many lands to 
' win worship." 

" Why hidest thou thy name from me ? I know 
thou art the noblest knight in the world. Sir Lancelot 
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of fha Lake, "with wh<na I h$A bmg fdlowridp ailhe 
Bound Table." 

c< Smoe ihoa knowest me, fm m, ho^ mey is 
lieayen's name." 

<*Doobt noi," angworad iha heratiity ''that flMm 
shatt Eve and he right weXL** 

Then they earned him in, and the hermit staneiiad 
his wonndy and gave him eordialSy and bzonght Urn 
somewhat to himself* 

When Sir Lanodot rode from the field where he got 
his wound, there was much wondering about who he 
might be. When King Arthur, knowing that the 
strange knight was his own Sir Lancelot, was tdd 
that he had been wounded, he cried — 

<< These axe the worst tidings I have heard for many 
years. I would not for my kingdom "he were slain." 

** Knowest thou him, my lord ? " asked the knights. 

'* That I may not tell ; but I would to God we knew 
how he fares ! '* 

Then Sir Gawaine took his horse, and rode round 
the country for a dozen miles, but could hear nothing 
of the wounded knight. 

The tourney being over, the court returned from 
Gamelot ; and on the way, Sir Gawaine stopped at the 
town of Astolat, and stayed a night in the castle of the 
baron. Sir Bernard. He had hardly laid aside his 
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armour, and seated him in a chair, when the flair, pale 
maid, Elaine, came hastily to him. 

** What news ? what news &om the tournament at 
Gamelot ? " she asked. 

« A knight with a red sleeve in his helm smote down 
all comers, and won the prize," said Sir Gawaine. 

At this the pale Hly-faced Elaine blushed red, as the 
sleeve that she had given to Lancelot. Sir Gawaine 
saw her blush, and questioned her if she knew the 
knight ; and he asked her often, till she told him it 
was her sleeve that the victor wore in his helm, and 
that he had left his own proper shield in her keeping. 
Then Sir Gawaine knew it was for love that she had 
given the token. He then asked to see the strange 
knight's shield. As soon as it was brought he saw Sir 
Lancelot's arms thereon ; then he gave a cry and said — 

'* Alas ! now is the saddest day come to me that 
ever I saw." 

" Wherefore ? " asked Elaine eagerly. 

^* Fair damsel," said he, ** dost thou not know that 
the knight thou dost love is the noblest in the world 
— Sir Lancelot of the Lake ? Heartily do I wish thee 
joy of thy love, but hardly do I think thou wilt ever 
see him in this world again ; for he left the field so 
sore wounded that he may scarcely live, and now he 
has gone away no one knows whither." 
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Aft this Elaine eried alond, aa if an airow Iiad 
entered her aide. She waa well nigh mad with grief; 
and gomg to her fiUher, ahe prayed him, ^th ptteeos 
words, to allow her to go and seek Sir Lancelot and 
her hrother ; and, ^vhen-«t last he gave her leaye, she 
rode in fall haste to Gameloty and son^t everywhen 
roiind the conntry f or any news of Sir Ijanoelot it 
last, it so happened that, wandering near the heimilage 
in which the wonnded knight lay, she saw her hrother^ 
Bht Lavaine, riding his horse backward and forward to 
exercise him; then lightly she ran forward to Im, 
and cried aloud :— 

^* Sir Lavaine^ my brother, how doth Sir Lanedol 
fare?" 

" How knowest thou my lord's name, flEur sister?" 
asked he. 

She now told him of the shield, and how Sir 
Gawaine knew it to be Sir Lancelot's. 

Then she prayed to be admitted to the hermitage ; 
and when she had entered, and saw the knight she 
loved so well lying before her sore sick and bleeding, 
she swooned away for sorrow. 

After, when she revived, Sir Lancelot, moved by 
her kindness, turned to her and kissed her. 

''Fair maiden,'* he said, ''I pray thee be com- 
forted ; for, by God's favour, I shall shortly be whole 
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of this wound ; and, if thou art come to tend me, I 
am heartily boonden to thy great kindness.*' 

Yet was Sir Lancelot grieved, because Sir Gawaine 
had discovered him ; for he knew that Queen Guine- 
irere would be full of anger and jealousy, as soon as 
she should hear of the red sleeve. 

To Elaine these days and nights, when she watched 
and waited on Sir Lancelot, were the sweetest she had 
known all her life ; and ever her love for. him grew 
stronger and stronger, nor could she by any means 
withdraw it from him. 

Meantime, Sir Gawaine had returned to the court, 
and had there told how he had found Sir Lancelot's 
shield in the keeping of the Fair Maid of Astolat, and 
how it was her love-token that he had worn in his 
helm at the tourney. At this all marvelled, for Sir 
Lancelot had never before worn a love-token for any 
woman. When Queen Guinevere heard all this, she 
was maddened with rage. She sent for Sir Bors. 

''Hast thou now heard,'' she cried in burning anger, 
''how thy friend, Sir Lancelot, hath falsely betrayed 
me?" 

"I beseech thee, madam," said the knight. Sir Bors, 
" speak not so, for I must not hear thee." 

" Shall I not call him traitor who hath worn another 
lady's token at the jousting ?" 
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<< Be sure lie did it for no ill intent, but only all the 
better to disguise him.*' 

'< Shame on him, and on thee who wonldet help 
him ! *' cried the queen. 

'< Madam, say what thou wilt, but I must haste to 
seek him.** So he departed. 

And after he had wandered many days he met Sir 
Lavaine, who took him to the hermitage, where he 
saw Sir Lancelot, pale and weak. 

** God send thee a speedy cure, dear lord,*' he said; 
'< and I am of all men most unhappy in having 
wounded thee, who art our leader and our best 
knight.** 

Then did Sir Bors tell him of the queen's anger, 
and looking round at Elaine, he said — 

''Was it from this maiden, who tendeth thee so 
lovingly, that thou didst have the token ?** 

** Yes ; and would I could persuade her to withdraw 
her love from me." 

** She is passing fair and loving. I would, with all 
my heart, that thou couldst love her,** said Sir Bors. 

** That may not be,** answered Sir Lancelot. 

Daily and nightly did the faithful Elaine tend the 
sick knight, until, when a month had passed, he was 
nigh well; and soon after he bade farewell to the 
hermit and set out with Sir Bors, Sir Lavaine, and 
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the fair maid Elaine, to Astolat, where Sir Bernard joy- 
folly received them. 

After they had rested a few days at Astolat, the 
time was oome when Sir Lancelot and Sir Bors must 
retnm to King Arthnr's court. 

When Elaine knew that her lord would depart, her 
heart felt as if it must break if she went not with them. 
She came to Sir Lancelot, and, looking up with her 
meek, white, lily face, said — 

'< Have mercy on me, fair knight, and let me not die 
for thy love." 

Then Sir Lancelot, very sad at heart, answered — 

« Fair maid, what wouldst thou that I should do 
for thee ? " 

" If I may not be your wife, dear lord, then I must 
die." 

** Alas ! I pray heaven that may not be ; for truly I 
may not be thy husband. But fain would I show thee 
what thankfulness I may for all thy love and kindness 
to me. And ever will I be thy true knight, dear maid. 
And if it chance that thou shalt soon wed, I will give 
thee such a dower as half my lands will bring." 

<< Oh ! what will that aid me ? for I must die I " she 
cried ; and with these words she fell to the earth in a 
swoon. 

Then was Sir Lancelot distracted with grief, as he 

Y 
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lookAi an lifir swart jaaag Cma. 37iiziiimg to 8b 
Bemard and Sir LaTsine, he saidr-i- 

<< Wlirt idudi I do forher f '' 

^iias t I Imow ifdl flhe wSl die finr IJb sake,** nil 

**l aa^el not ihai she ao boiAj mojum/Oi ibj 
dfipartDve,'' said Sir LaYalne; ''fortrnlylamaadieis, 
and amee I have aeenthe^, lord, I cannot leave thee.** 

So anon, mth a deeply-wonnded heart, Sir Zjanedoi 
departed, and rode sadly away with Sir Lavaine to iiid 
court. There he was joyously welcomed hy every ooe 
but Queen Ghi|nevere^ who neither spoke to him noar 
greeted him. 

But now the Fair Maid of Astolat could neither eat 
nor drink nor sleep for the sorrow that was wasting 
her heart ; and after she had thus passed ten days, 
she felt within herself that she must die. Then she 
sent for a holy inan and confessed, and received the 
sacrament. But when this holy man told her she 
must leave her earthly thoughts, she said — 

** What sin is it to love the noblest knight of all the 
world ? And, by my truth, I am not able to bear up 
against that love by which I die. And I pray the 
Father of Heaven to have mercy on my soul.'* 

Then did she call her father, and bade him write a 
letter, and aead to \nixi> ^^ "^^^^u I am dead, put this 
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letter within my hand, and dress me in my fairest 
clothes, and lay me in a barge all covered with black 
samite, and steer it down the river till it reach the 
conrt. Thus, father, I beseech thee, let my last fare- 
well of thee be ordered." 

The old man, weeping, promised it should be so. 

Then with a sigh Elaine murmnred, '< Oh, my dear 
lord, I die for thy sake ; " and she was still for ever. 
And the household made a bitter lament over her. 

All was done as she had desired. They laid her 
body, richly dressed, upon a bier within the barge, and 
a trusty servant, who was dumb, steered the barge 
down the river. 

Now, as the barge floated down to the court, King 
Arthur and Queen Guinevere sat at a window of the 
palace, and saw it. Marvelling what wondrous barge this 
might be, and what was in it, they sent a messenger to 
see, and he returning prayed them to come forth. 

When they came to the shore they marvelled greatly, 
and asked the dumb servant who steered the barge, 
what this might mean ; but he only pointed to the 
letter in the pale maiden's hand. So King Arthur took 
the letter, and read thereon, '< To the noble knight, Sir 
Lancelot of the Lake." Sir Lancelot was sent for, and 
the letter was read aloud by a clerk. Thus it ran : — 

''Most noble knight, my lord Sir Lancelot, now 
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hath death for ever parted us. I, whom men ealled the 
JFair Maid of Astolat, set my love upon thee, and have 
died for thy sake. This is my last request, that thoa 
dost pray for my soul and give me hnrial. Grant me 
this. Sir Lancelot, as thou art a peerless knight.*' 

Then was there silenoe for a brief space all over tiie 
court, for ihe queen and aU the Iqiights were weeing 
sore for pity. 

Then spoke Sir Lanceloi: — ''My lord, I grieve 
bitterly for the death of this fair damsel ; and God 
knoweth that right anwiUingly I have daused it ; for she 
was pure and good as she israts iEor, and much was I 
beholden to her. But she loved me beyond measure, 
while I could only |»ty her.*' 

^* Thou mightest have shown her gentleness enough 
to have saved her life/* said the ^ueen. 

** Madam, she would be repaid only by my making 
her my wife, and that I could not do ; for love cometh 
&om the heart, and not by constraint.** 

" That is true,** said the king ; ** for love is free.** 

So on the morrow Bit Lancelot granted the fsur 
Elaine's last request, and caused her body to be buried 
richly and solemnly ; and he ordained masses for her 
soul, and sorrowed over her long. 

Afterwards the queen sent for Sir Lancelot, and prayed 
his pardon tot ^oi ^^^1^^)11 ^%ii)ksi^\k\:dx(v without cause. 
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' '* It is not the first time," said lie ; ** yet must I 
ever bear with thee. And so do I now forgive thee." 

After this Queen Guinevere's love for Sir Lancelot 
so increased, that in time it became the ruin of the 
fellowship of the Round Table and of the welfare of 
the whole realm. 

One night, when Sir Lancelot wa& hunting in the 
forest, the queen sent for him to her own chamber. 
But this knight had two bitter enemies at the court. 
Sir Agravaine and Sir Modred, both of whom he had 
smote down in a tournament. These two, spying 
him enter the chamber, thought to work his destruc- 
tion. They went and found twelve others, and saying 
among themselves that Sir Lancelot was ever in the 
queen's chamber, and that King Arthur was dis- 
honoured, they armed themselves, and coming sud- 
denly round the door of the chamber, they cried — 

" Traitor I now thou art taken I " 

"Madam, we are betrayed," said Sir Lancelot; 
1 ** yet shall my life cost these men dear." 

Then the queen wept aloud, and said, " Alas I there 
is no armour here whereby thou canst withstand so 
many ; wherefore thou wilt be slain, and I shall be 
burnt for the dread crime they will charge on me." 

" Traitor I come forth. Thou art snared 1 " shouted 
the men outside. 
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«< Better twenty ^MUbA ihm lliii yQio ooiery/' md 
^LAHeelot 

Thai lie kiraed the qoeen,^ and eeid, ** Most iioUe 
lady, take eonraf^' Pray for my aotd, if I be now 
dain, and trost iif^ fiuthM friends^ Sir Bon and Sit 
Lavaine, to saye thee from the stake." 

Then beeanse he had no. sword, lie wrapped his 
mantle roond his arm, and unbarred the door but a 
litUe space, so that only one could enter. 

In then nished Sir Ohalannce; but Sir Lancelot 
struck him with his hand such a buffet tiiat he felled 
him to the earth. Then Sir Lancelot pulled in his 
body and barred the door again, and dressed himself 
in the fallen knight's armour, and took his sword in 
his hand. 

" Traitor, come forth I " still cried the knights. 

**Be silent and depart," said Sir Lancelot, ''and to- 
morrow I will meet ye face to face before the king." 

"Thou shalt have no such grace; for we will 
slay thee, or take ye as it pleases us." 

"Then save yourselves who can I" he cried, in a 
voice of thunder, and unbarring the door he sprang 
in among them. 

At the first blow he slew Sir Agravaine, and after, 
twelve other knights ; but one escaped, — ^the evil- 
minded Sir Mo^e^. 
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Then, returning to the queen, he bade her farewell, 
and went and found Sir Bors and his kinsmen and 
told them of his adventure. 

" We will be with thee in this quarrel," said they; 
" and if the queen be sentenced to the fire we will 
save her." 

Meanwhile, Sir Modred rode away to King Arthur, 
and told him all that had happened. But the king 
would not believe him, until coming to the court he 
saw the dead bodies of Sir Agravaine and the other 
knights. 

Then King Arthur knew that it was true, and with 
his mighty grief his heart was nigh to bursting. 

" Alas I " he cried, " now is the goodly fellowship 
of the Bound Table for ever broken. Woe is mel 
I may not with my honour spare my queen." 

And on the morrow the queen was led forth to 
be burnt at the stake. There was a great crowd 
assembled, armed and unarmed, and when the 
beautiful queen was led in among them, they all 
wept at the pitiful sight. And when the men had 
bound her, and were about to light the fire. Sir 
Lancelot with twenty knights rushed into the midst 
to rescue her. 

Now began a fearful battle; but the advantage 
lay with Sir Lancelot and his men. At every blow 
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tba greftt kni^t stnwk down * van, and at Iwt 
1m m«i«d the quMD, and bora W nnj, 'witti 
an }a» temfwaj, to his own easUe d Za Jojoiu 
Oatde. 




Then were tliere dread wots in all the realm; 
and Sir Lancelot, knowing that death and nun would 
fall npott the whole kingdom, wrote to King Arthur 
and said tliat he would bring back the gneen if 
afterwards he and the king were to remain at peace. 

In eight days after the letter came, Sir Lancelot 
rode to the oonil ■m'iii. Q,TV6«n. Qramsntst%, «id with 
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a company of a hundred knights. They both there 
kneeled before the king, and Sir Lancelot gave back 
the queen, saying :— 

** I pray thee, take her to thy heart again." 

Then did he sue for peace for himself; but many 
of the knights whose kinsmen he had slain while 
rescuing the queen vowed deep vengeance and endless 
hatred against him. So, at last, Sir Lancelot said : — 

<< Since peace is vain I will depart, lest I bring 
more evil on my fellowship." 

And, as he turned to go, the tears dropped fast from 
his eyes, and he said : — 

** Alas ! most Christian realm, which I have loved 
above all others, I shall never see thee more." Then, 
turning to the queen, he said : — " Madam, now must 
I leave thee and this noble fellowship for ever. And 
I beseech thee pray for me, and if thou art ever 
defamed of any, let me hear thereof, and, as I have 
ever been thy true knight, so will I be again." 

With that he kneeled and kissed King Arthur's 
hands and went on his way. 

But he had hardly left the realm when the wicked 
Sir Modred urged the king to follow him into France 
and make war upon him. Sir Gawaine also, whose 
brothers Sir Lancelot had unwittingly slain, but who 
believed they had been killed in malice, also urged 
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mt. SSteM two Icxv^Ut gm tte Ui% bo pMm, 
til, «t but. he MHiMrtMl, lami&K Sir KodMd te 
gBwd his rMlm uid Ina qaeen. Bnt.Bjsg AiOtr 
hid Sot bM& long mn-y wImk « seBngs iraa 
w»t to him ilutt Sir Xbdnd had Bsized the Ung- 




dom, and proclaimed HmHelf king. Jn great rage. 
King Aithnr recalled hia army, and sailed to 
England. Bat Sir Hodred retreated westward to 
near the aea-Hhore at Lyonnese. And King Arthnt, 
fbllowin^ turn, e&c^m.'^B^ iv«as '^oi^ ^iWa. In tho 
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night he had a vision, and saw a spirit that warned 
him not to fight with Modred on the morrow. So, 
when he awoke, he sent a message with a trace to 
Modred ; and a treaty was made that neither should 
assail the other. But Sir Modred gave the order 
that if any man in the king's army should first 
draw a sword, that the battle should then begin. 
Now it happened that a soldier in the King Arthur's 
camp, being etung in the foot by an adder, drew his 
sword to kill it. Seeing the drawn sword, Modred's 
men at once began the attack. 

So both sides rushed to battle, and fought most 
fiercely. The king fought right mightily and nobly, 
as a king should do. He flew like flame from one 
side to the other, always going where the fight was 
fiercest, and slaying on the right and on the left 
till his horse was wading in blood. All day long 
did these two armies fight, until, when the evening 
came, the most of the knights on both sides lay dead 
on the field. And, at last, but two knights were 
left besides King Arthur: Sir Lucan and his brother 
Sir Bedivere. 

''Now am I come to mine end,'' said the king. 
** But, lo I that traitor, Modred, yet liveth ; and I shall 
not die till I have slain him." 

«My lord, let him be," said Sir Lucan; ''for if 
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flion dost bear up against this heai^y day, thou iriR 
yet be xeyeiiiged on him." 

**1 nee him yonder alone/' said die king; **and 
betide me life betide me death, he shall not esdape 
my hands." 

Then, taking his spear, he ran toward Sir Modredy 
crying, ^' Traitor, now is thy death-day come.'* 

Bir Modred stood ready with his sword to receive 
him. But the king smote him through the body, 
and ran his spear throngh his body three feet or 
more. Then Bir Modred, knowing he had his 
death-wonnd, thrust himself up to the end of King 
Arthur's spear, and drawing a last blow, he smote 
King Arthur on the head, and clove through the 
helmet to the bone. Modred then fell dead, and 
Arthur fell in a swoon from his wounds. Then the 
brothers Lucan and Bedivere came and bare the 
dying king to a little chapel near the sea-shore. Here 
Sir Lucan sank bleeding on the ground, and died. 

King Arthur lay long in his swoon ; and when he 
came to himself, he found Sir Lucan lying dead 
beside him, and Sir Bedivere weeping over his 
brother's dead body. 

** Weeping will avail no longer,'* said the king. 
** Alas t the fellowsliip of the Bound Table is dis- 
solved for ever, on^ tS^ xo^ x^^iflsi\^^\sss^4ia wasted 
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with wax. But my time draws nigh ; wherefore, Sir 
Bedivere, take thou Excalibnr, my good sword, and 
go with it to yonder lake and throw it in, and lightly 
bring me word what thou seest." 

Sir Bedivere went ; and, as he walked, he looked on 
the sword, the hilt of which was inlaid with gold and 
precious stones. Then he coveted the sword, and 
said, <' If I throw it into the water, what good will 
come of it ? ** So he hid it among the reeds on the 
shore, and returned to the king. 

" What sawest thou ? " asked King Arthur. 

*' Nothing but the waving of the reeds and the 
falling of the waves." 

" Thou hast spoken untruly, wherefore return, and 
throw in the sword, and spare not." 

Then again went Sir Bedivere; but, when he 
looked at all the wonder of the rich- wrought sword, 
he could not throw it in, but hid it again in the 
reeds. 

" What sawest thou ? " asked the king. 

** Nothing but the waving reeds and falling waves." 

" traitor, and untrue 1 " cried the king. " Art 
thou called a noble knight, and yet wouldst betray me 
for a sword I Now, therefore, go thou, for the last 
time ; for already thou hast put me in sore peril of my 
life, and my wound has become cold. And if thou dost 
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Boi tbzow il in ttis tiina» I wiU arise, and day Am 
wHb s^ hands I ** 

llieii Sbr Bedirere ran foiddy to {he water's edge, 
took up the Bw<Hrd, whirled il round his head, and 
flung it fiir into the lake, ind lo I as it feU, an 
arm and hand rose vq^ above the water, eanght the 
sword, and, farandisbing it three times, drew it 
down. 

Sir Bedivere then went and told the king all that he 
had seen. 

* 

<<Help me from hence," si^id the king; and Sir 
Bedivere, taking him in his aims, bore him down to 
the shore; and by the shore iiiey saw a barge, m 
which were three qneens, dressed in black ; and, when 

they saw the king, they wept and wailed. 

** Put me now in the barge," said King Arthur ; and 
Bedivere laid him in. The three queens received him, 
and one of them took his head in her lap, and cried : 
— ''Alas, dear brother, why hast thou tarried so 
long!" 

Then the barge put off from land ; and when it 
went away. Sir Bedivere uttered a loud cry : — ** Alas, 
my Lord King Arthur I What will become of me now 
that thou art gone from me ? " 

** Take comfort ; be strong ; for no more can I help 
thee. I go to the valley of Avillion, to heal me of my 
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wounds ; and, if thou seest me no more, pray for my 

BOTllt" 

Then the three queens monmed aroond King Arthur, 
and the barge sailed away and diaappeated from Sir 




